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MERICA’S leading power farmers know the work of the 
Heider. For twelve years this tractor has been at work ( 
on the farms. It has plowed every kind of soil, hauled 
utfits big loads and furnished the power for all kinds of farm machin- 
‘Ms? c ery, in. every state in the Union and ina score or more foreign 
e- co He pot countries. Its success is merited by twelve years of performance. 
\: nd Banos Powe = Banc You do not have to take a “‘demonstration” of one or two days 
..) 2 6 4s_$ pom gor™. ” Roe y - ¢ . 
Rock \ el. Reree Bestar ork, fone et Ue Model D 9-16 as your guarantee of the Heider. 
weidet and chet. Ww" is (¢-BOtO outfit wet cor : 
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‘oan M Antone ta, — + In the Heider Friction Drive a strong fiber rim is mounted on bi 
ands Srrols DiGotiits whe K the motor flywheel. The power is taken directly from the fly- el 
oC et of a eighty ants She - AAs Rep wheel by two big metal discs—one to go ahead, the other to re- co 

cant} nee re eter? che. © 4 verse. The fiber does the driving and the discs pass the power 4 
an “Bet teen we ® 7 to the drive wheels or belt pulley. 
old / . i ° . . i. 5 | 
pow ar : = x. There is no gear stripping—for there are no transmission gears fa: 

ly eT S a? to strip. The tractor is always “in mesh.” It is a resistless 
if 4 i 4, NA A\2 pull without jerking or vibration. Seven speeds forward and wh 
t a reverse are provided, all with one motor speed and one lever, “ae 
fs) —s ry for traction or belt work. m4 
oe lly, / ne 
OE 15 to 20% Fewer Parts th 
No. 38 One- The Heider Friction Drive does away with clutch, transmission me 
‘ Man Tractor gears and bevel gears. In all, it means 15 to 20% less parts. the 
Disc With fewer parts to run it puts more power into the pull. A - 
steady flow of flexible power—just as much or as little as you want. aa 
= It saves repair expense. It adds years to the life of the tractor. i of 
~ . . . . . ! 
And it is so easy to run that boysand girls are operating Heiders. ti 
sonal ie Write for Catalog of Heider Tractors and Rock Island Tractor al 
— _—_— Tools—the famous Rock Island Tractor Plows, 2, 3 or 4 CTX ow 
Operated from the tractor cab, Close-up levers. Bottoms—and the Rock Island No. 38 One-Man Tractor Disc 


One man easily operates both tractor and disc. 
Extra heavy construction. Close coupled 





ote the high clearance. Li 
rat. "To aise, Sand 10 Rock Island Plow Company 

394 Second Avenue Rock Island, Illinois - 

Established 1855 ol 
Send for the Rock Island Farm we 
Dirt i a - Tool Book hit 

XK VAN AN It illustrates and describes Rock Island i 

Dp 


Gangs, Sulkies, Discs, Planters, Seed- 
ers, Cultivators, Listers, Hay Rakes, 
ah PNA Hay Loaders, Cream Separators, 
Manure Spreaders, Gasoline Engines, 
Stalk Cutters, etc. Backed by C&S 
years’ manufacturing experience, 
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Dividing the Work Multiplies the Profits 





farmers in planning a program of 
work on the farm is that one man- 
the owner or manager—is usually expected 
to be at once superintendent of production, 
sales manager, live stock specialist, repair 
man and laborer. To be efficient at one 
of these jobs is not beyond the ability of 
any man. To be successful at all of them 
is a task, however, that might well daunt 
anyone short of superman stature. 
Division of labor among workers, com- 
bined with the use of labor-saving machin- 
ery, has made the industrial fabric of the 
country possible. Farming has made great 
strides in developing and using labor-saving 
machinery, but as yet division of labor is 
not considered practicable on the usual 
farm. 
On some farms of large size, however, 
a few steps in the direction of greater effi- 


( NE reason for the perplexities of good 








purchased farm in better condition in prep- 
aration for general farm work in the 
future. 
Y Lambs, cattle and hogs were bought 
and fed out as the main industry of the 
farm. The buying of good stuff at the 
right time, the purchase of the extra feed 
needed, and the sale of the different class- 
es of stock took up most of Herman Wood's 
time. He made a special study of market 
conditions affecting both feeders and fat 
stuff. 

yetting enough money to finance a big 
feeding business was one of the big jobs 
for the first two years. The two men bor- 
rowed on their personal credit to the limit, 
had chattel mortgages on all stock and fix- 





. tures, and in that way managed to get 
Sa fo =<: enough capital to swing the business. 
See oe Their feeding work was handicapped 
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also by the fact that the buildings on the 





ciency thru specialized effort have been 
made. Usually one man is put in charge 
of buying and selling, while another part- 
ner superintends the work of production. This is 
the plan on the Wood_ Brothers’ farm, near Iowa 
Falls, Iowa; on the Willard Edward farm, near Hum- 
boldt, Iowa, and on some other large stock farms in 
the corn belt. Big breeders of pure-bred stock use 
this method most commonly. A good herdsman 
handles the details of the breeding work, while the 
owner employs himself largely in the marketing end 
of the business. 

In the usual case where these methods are prac- 
ticed, the change in management has come only 
after many acres and prosperity have come to the 
Division of work is still sufficiently novel 
to require the backing of evident wealth and posi- 
tion before it can be approved by many. 

r two young men, operating with borrowed 
ey on a rented farm, to attempt such a scheme 
of work would seem foolhardy. The common idea 


owners, 


of the proper way for men in this position to farm 
v i be that they secure a farm with a low rental, 
hire no help, and raise grain for cash sale and for 


feeding to a limited amount of stock raised on the 


pl Engaging in as highly speculative a business 
as stock feeding on a big scale would be out of the 
question, 

With nine out of ten men, this outline would 
probably give better results than close adherence to 
farm management theories. With the tenth man, 
however, a different plan would be followed. 

Herman Wood, of Franklin county, fowa, was the 
tenth man. When he came home at the close of his 
third year at Iowa State College, he found himself 
possessed of a good physique, a knowledge of farm- 


g both practical and theoretical, and a sound repu- 
tation for honesty and industry. His brother, Wil- 
was in about the same case. 


The two of them looked the field over, capital- 
ized their reputation and name by arranging for 
limited credit in their farming operations, and then 
proceeded to do the exact opposite of all the worldly- 
wise instructions noted above. 

With the assistance of other members of the im- 
mediate family, they rented a big farm of 540 acres, 
reckoned as one of the best in the county. The 
rental on this was one dollar an acre higher than the 
average at the time. They decided to sell no corn 
or hay, and to feed out almost everything produced 
to sheep, cattle and hogs. Practically no stock was 
to be raised on the place. Herman Wood was to 
handle the buying and selling work for the farm, 
and his brother was to have charge of the farm 
work. 

It happened that about three-fourths of this farm 
was down in meadow or pasuure, and had been in 
that condition for ten to twelve years. This gave 
the Wood boys a chance to farm well-tilled land that 
was almost virgin sod in fertility. Good corn crops 
were fairly well assured by this condition. By plow- 
ing up the grass land from year to year, however, 
they had robbed themselves of pasture and hay. 
Both were needed in their feeding operations 

An opportunity was given to buy a 320-acre farm 
adjoining. Herman Wood made a small payment 
down, and added it to the rented farm. This pur- 
chased place had been cropped quite steadily, and 
was badly in need of some soil building work. 
So, as fast as possible, this farm was seeded down 
to meadow and pasture. 

This arrangement gave the Wood Brothers a 
good yield of corn and grain from one farm, and 
fair returns of hay and pasture from the other. 
It also had the great advantage of putting the 


The Wood Home—Business Headquarters for a Nine Hundred Acre Farm. 





farm were not large enough to handle @ 
large-scale business. There was no silo 
on the place, so that ear corn had to be @ 
big part of the ration for the cattle. This silage 
situation was remedied three years after they began 
farming. Herman Wood put up a 20x50-foot silo on 
his own farm. It was the first silo in the township. 
With a ration of silage, cottonseed meal and oil 
meal, supplemented by corn in the last months of 
feeding, he was able to handle cattle much more 
economically. 

Good farming methods and careful attention to 
marketing brought independence and a fair degree 
of prosperity to these two in the first few years of 
work. They were aided, of course, by the fact that 
the first years of their farming were unusually good 
years for cattle and lamb feeders. If they had begun 
farming in 1917 instead of 1911, the results might 
well have been different. However, the economies 
made possible by large-scale production and the 
greater efficiency produced by division of the mana- 
gerial duties unquestionably would have made for 
better than average profits in almost any season. 

Probably if 1911 had been like 1917, Wood Broth- 
ers would not have gone into the cattle-feeding busi- 
ness at all. At present, like a good many big feeders 
of former years, Herman Wood is out of the cattle 
game entirely. Last year he fed only 150 head, and 
this year his big barn is entirely empty except for 
a few hogs. 

Herman Wood, on his present farm of 900 acres, 
still continues to carry out the general plan of farm 
organization which he and his brother established. 
He employs four men the year around. These are 


tried, responsible men, who are married and live in 
During the rush season, 
employed, and Mr. Wood’s four 
younger brothers come out from town during school 
vacation to help with the 


good homes on the farm. 
two single men are 


(Concluded on page 701) 
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Corn Crib, Barns and Circular Cattle Feeding Shed on the Herman Wood Farm. 
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Prices of Commodities 


W* ARE adding a new feature to our market 

page this week, a comparison between the in- 
crease in prices of various industrial commodities 
and of agricultural products We are showing 
the increase in the prices of these various com- 
modities and products compared with prices in 
July, 1914. Our readers will find an interesting 
study here. This information will be brought 
down to date and printed in our market page every 
month. It will pay you to watch for it. 

While we are speaking of the market page, we 


are wondering whether all of our readers are 
studying it. It is different from any market page 
ever printed before in an agricultural pape It 
gives information of the sort which at the present 
time can not be obtained any\ re else than in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. It is a page which ought to be 
studied, not merely glanced ovet \ny farmer who 
will study this market page carefully and also 
our monthly charts showing the trend of prices 
on hogs, cattle and butter, will after a time get 
himself into a position to grow and market his 
products to far bett advantage than the man 
who does not have the opportunity to secure th 


sort of information 


Health in Country and City 


_ of our illusions with regard to the superior 
healthfulness of the country over the city are 
being dissipated by the investigations of the health 
authorities. When the men drafted for military 
service came up for examination, a surprisingly 
large number of those who came from the country 
were found to be physically unfit, for one reason 
and another. And now the committee on health 
problems of the National Council of Education tells 
us that 49 per cent of the children in the country 
have defects of the teeth, while but 33.58 per cent 
of the city school children have similar defects. 
Twenty-eight and thirty-four hundredths per cent 
of the country children have tonsil trouble, against 
16.42 per cent of the city children; 23.4 per cent of 
the country children have adenoids (growths in the 
nasal cavity which interfere with proper breathing 
and chest development) against but 12.5 per cent 
in the city. 

Doctor Nydegger, of the United States Public 
Health Service, is authority for the statement that 
less than one per cent of city children have lung 
troubles, while 3.7 per cent of country children have 
troubles of this sort. And he makes the even more 
astonishing statement that 31 per cent of the coun- 
try school children have poorly nourished bodies 
as against only 23 per cent of the school children 
in the cities. 

These statistics, which, we take it, are reliable, 
ought to receive very serious consideration at the 
hands of the fathers and mothers in the country. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that city children are 
naturally more healthy than country children; and 
every one knows that so far as natural surround- 
ings are concerned, country children have all the 
advantage over the majority of city children in de- 
veloping strong, healthy bodies. 

The city children have the advantage in this, 
that more attention is paid to sanitation in the 
city than in the country. In the average city home 
more attention is paid to ventilation, especially of 
sleeping rooms. There are sewage systems, and, 
except in very poor sections, hot and cold water 
and bathing facilities. The parents of city children 
give more attention to their health. In practically 
all of the cities of twenty-five thousand or more, 
the children who attend the schools are looked over 
about every so often by physicians and nurses em- 
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ployed for that purpose. In this way sickness is 
often detected at its very beginning. Troubles with 
the eyes, defective teeth, or defective hearing, bad 
tonsils and adenoid growths are thus discovered 
promptly, and the parents are notified that the 
child needs attention. Country children do not 
have the advantage of this early attention and fre- 
quent looking over. It would be very difficult and 
expensive to give them this medical supervision in 
the schools. 

The duty, therefore, devolves upon the parents of 
each child. They should themselves examine the 
teeth at frequent intervals, and should see to it that 
they are looked over by a competent dentist occa- 
sionally and given what attention they need. They 
should notice carefully each child in its habits of 
reading or use of the eyes; and if there is evidence 
of imperfect vision should take the child to a com- 
petent oculist. If the child has throat trouble fre- 
quently, or is not developing ne~™ally in the chest, 
medical advice should be soug 

After all is said and done, ain object in 
life is to bring up our children wi we minds and 
strong, healthy bodies, to give them “an even chance 
in the work of life. Country children have just as 
good a right to this as city children. 


SB 2 
The Corn Belt Meat Producers 


HE report of the annual meeting of the Corn 

Belt Meat Producers’ Association will be found 
in this issue. This association has been growing 
steadily for sixteen years. It is a fine example of 
what farmers can do thru associations of this 
sort, which tend strictly to their knitting. It has 
been a business organization from the start, giv- 
ing chief attention to railroad rates and service 
and refusing to be drawn into other activities 
which, while of interest to farmers, are out of its 
line of work. 

On a conservative estimate, the work of the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 


the farmers and stockmen of Iowa not less than 


Association has saved 


half a million dollars a year for eight or nine years 
past. In fact, many who are familiar with its work 


saving at a considerably higher fig 


ure than this. 

It has succeeded because it early learned the 
necessity of hiring thoroly expert men. It has not 
depended upon resolutions and « mittees, but 
upon facts and figures. It is not large associa- 
tion, as associations go in these days, but a strictly 
fighting organization, composed of men who know 
what they want and who have learned the sort of 
means necessary to use to get it Younger asso- 


ciations might do well to study the methods which 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association has 


used so successfully. 
Ls ks o ES 


About Your Investments 

AST week we began the publication of a series of 

articles on investments, written by a man who 
is especially well qualified to deal with that sub- 
ject. These articles should be read with extreme 
care by all of our readers, and especially by those 
who have a little surplus which they have been 
thinking of investing in promotion schemes of one 
sort or another. To the latter we say: 

Wait until you have read this series of articles. 
Don't be afraid that any opportunities will get away 
from vou. It is always easy to buy, but not so easy 
to sell. Just wait and read these articles. You will 
find in them information which may be worth hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars to you. Every mem- 
ber of the family should read them It would be 
a good plan to read them aloud and discuss them 
as you go along, for it is high time the women folks 
and the young folks should be getting reliable in- 
formation on such matters. 
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The Value of Fluctuating Prices 

HE thing which most disgusts the farmer with 

the live stock market is the violently fluctuat- 
ing prices. To the farmer the fluctuating prices 
are an unmitigated evil, oftentimes causing indi- 
vidual farmers losses of several hundred dollars, 
thru no fault whatever of their industry or fore- 
sight 

From the standpoint of the packer, there are 
certain advantages to fluctuating prices. When 
there are violent down swings in the packers’ 
wholesale price, bargain-hunting retailers are stim- 
ulated to lay in a greater supply than usual. Un- 
certainty keeps the trade active 

Fluctuating prices favor among farmers, pack- 
ers, and retailers, those men with highly devel- 
oped trading instincts. The man with a moderate 
knowledge of general supply and demand condi- 
tions and a very sharp insight into human nature 
is best fitted to make money under conditions 
where prices violently fluctuate. The man whose 
specialty is efficient and cheap production is rela- 
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tively handicapped. Fluctuating prices promote 
sharp intelligence, deceit, and chicane in aj) 
branches of the live stock system. There may }x 
certain advantages to these qualities under t 
civilization which we have developed in the United 
States and western Europe, but we can not ¢al! 
these qualities admirable qualities, or qualities 
adapted in the long run to maintain the kind of 
civilization we hope to see survive. 
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Exposes Some Land Snarks 

ey OLD Illinois subscriber sends us an account 
4 of an interesting incident that happened down 
in Texas not long since. It seems that there is a 
company down there that has been working off a 
lot of cheap land at a dear price on groups of north- 
ern farmers, who have been taken down there in 
special trains. One of these special excursions was 
run in late September and early October, and the 
prospective buyers had been loaded into automo. 
biles and taken on the regular tour. The first stop 
was a fancy farm conducted for the sole purpose of 
making an impression upon strangers. 

Three Illinois men who had been taken in | 
these land sharks some time before, and who had 
learned the truth about the situation, followed this 
special “land drive,’ and no sooner had it stopped 
at the fancy farm than they opened fire thru a 
megaphone. They proceeded to hand the hoped-for 
buyers facts in large chunks. They told them that 
the land which was being offered to them at three 
to five hundred dollars an acre was in fact worth 
not more than fifty to two hundred and fifty dollars 
an acre, and that they could buy equally good land 
in the same community at these figures. They told 
them that the contracts which they would be asked 
to sign were very carefully drawn in the interest 
of the land agents, as large numbers of previous pur- 
chasers had learned to their sorrow, having lost 
the money they had paid as a first payment. They 
toid them a lot of other things that the land buyer 
were interested in knowing, but which the land 
were not at all anxious to have them know 

The three [llinois men who made the exposure 
were arrested and thrown into jail, but they had ac. 
complished their purpose, and it is said that there 
were no sales to the members of that particular 
excursion 

Our friend adds: 

“We have met scores of Iowa farmers who have 
been stung lowa is a clover field for the enter- 
prises of the land men. Illinois and Indiana are 
being stung, too. One agent brought ninety suckers 
down on one trip, and sold to most of them. We 
have lots of other facts about this gigantic graft 
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Figuring Your Income Tax 
F YOU have not been able to complete your in- 
come tax report, try this: 

Take the number of acres in the farm. 

Multiply by the number of head of live stock 

Add the number of bushels of grain raised 

Divide by the combined age of the members of 
your family. 

Subtract number of miles to town. 

Add your automobile number. 

Divide by the number of teeth in your largest 
harrow. 

Add the number of members in your county 
Farm Bureau. 

Subtract the number of members who won 
stick. 

Add the number of clover seeds required 
get a full stand per acre. 

Divide by the number of stock salesmen wht 
have solicited you. 

Add the number of people who listen in when 
you want to talk confidential business on the 
*phone. 

Add the school teacher’s salary. 

Then sell the farm to some city man who thinks 
you don’t know how to run it and pay the tax. 

oe. 2 
Not long ago a labor boss was killed in Chicago. 
1 He was a leader in one of the labor unions 
there. He had a record as a killer himself. Evr 
dently he was carrying on his leadership with 4 
high hand, and some of the members of his union 
followed him with a sawed-off shotgun and killed 
him. The week after that, a member of the Hod- 
carriers’ Union was working on a building there 
A business agent of that union came along and 
asked this man to show his union card. He re 
fused to show it. They got into an argument. and 
the business agent proceeded to kill him with 4 
shot thru the neck. If this sort of thing goes on, 
union labor will break down. The rank and file of 
union men are sober, hard-working citizens wh? 
believe in decency and justice. The trouble is that 
they have been allowing a few radicals to rua 


things. 
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Is the Financial Strength of the United 
States a Menace to Corn Belt 
Farmers? 


> ew United States has come out of the war ter- 
rifically enriched. She has paid off several 
pillion dollars of debt which she owed Europe, 
in addition has loaned out about ten billion 
She has changed almost over night from 
one of the greatest debtor nations of the world to 
the world’s greatest creditor nation. 

The fact that the United States is a great cred- 
itor nation is a matter of which corn belt farmers 
should take careful note. Before the war, the 
United States had to export about $400,000,000 
nore of goods every year than she imported in or- 
der to pay interest on her debts, ocean freight 
charges, tourists’ expenses, etc. A large part of 
this $400,000,000 excess of exports was agricul- 
tural, notably pork, wheat and cotton. Now that 
the war is over, it looks as tho the United States 
would have to import about $400,000,000 more goods 
from abroad every year than she exports. A start 
in this direction has not yet been made. In fact, 
in the year 1919 we exported $4,000900,000 worth 
more goods than we imported, and there are some 
indications that during the year 1920 we shall pile 
up another two or three billion dollars worth of 
trade in our favor. 

All this simply means, however, that when the 
tide does turn it will go all the more strongly in 
the other direction. No nation can continue to 
export so heavily and import so little as we have 
done during the past four years. The tide will in- 
evitably turn, and when it does turn, there is 
every indication that the exportation of agricul- 
tural products will be greatly reduced. There will 
continue to be a considerable exportation of cot- 
ton, but the exportation of wheat and pork, espe- 
cially pork, is likely to be reduced very consider- 
ably. At times the United States may even im- 
port considerable in the way of agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is not necessary for Europe in order to 
settle her interest payments to send us her own 
manufactured goods, but she can if she wishes send 
manufactured goods to Argentina and Argentina 
will send us her agricultural products and thus 
liquidate the European interest charges. Within 
a very few years, it is to be expected that large 
quantities of Argentine corn will be laid down at 
New Orleans and New York. In an occasional year 
there will be considerable in the way of wheat im- 
portations from Argentina. 

The United States is now reaching the point 
that England reached about a hundred years ago. 
Her financial situation is such that her supreme 
destiny seems to be with commerce and manufac- 
turing, rather than with agriculture. One hundred 
years ago England thoughtlessly sacrificed her agri- 
culture and as a result English agriculture became 
tremendously unprofitable at the very time when 
England was becoming a world power in finance 
and commerce. When the war came on England 
discovered her mistake. 

The days of vast exportations of American farm 
products are nearly over. Beginning about 1924, 
the market for United States farm products will 
be more and more at home. To what extent this 
will prove to be a disadvantage to corn belt farm- 





dollars. 


ers remains to be seen. The situation is enough to 
cause some uneasiness at any rate, and furnishes 
ohne of the very strongest reasons why the farmers 


oi the nation should perfect a very strong business 
organization without delay. 
eS Jes 
Bad Business 

M. H. HAUSER, of Oregon, vice-president of 

United States Grain Corporation for the 
nol est, is accused by the grand jury of taking 
tage of his connection with the United States 


Grain Corporation to manipulate things in favor of 
Companies with which he has been connected and 
reaping an immense profit for himself and his as- 


s The grand jury went further and op- 
{ the plan suggested by Mr. Hoover, we be- 
Heve, to provide a fund of $150,000,000 for Euro- 
pean people, on the ground that this plan is in- 
led to provide for the purchase of wheat “now 
Owned largely by speculators and in some cases 
: directly and indirectly connected 
With some of the officers of the United States 
‘Tain Corporation.” 
‘here are nasty rumors afloat concerning the 
Conduct of the United States Grain Corporation 





interests 





m the corn belt. It is being whispered about that 
Some men connected with it here took advantage 
Ot their official position to furnish cars to their 
friends in the grain business, and to concerns with 
Which they were directly or indirectly connected. 


Indictments in the near future are hinted at. Man- 


oe of farmers elevator companies are disposed 
peeve these stories. They remember their dif- 
— in securing cars when grain was high in 
ce, 
The quicker we get away from this whole busi- 
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ness of government interference in these things. the 
better off we will be. The power to control grain 
and live stock shipments by embargoes and zones, 
and by furnishing or not furnishing cars is too 
great to be placed in the hands of any man or any 
organization or any government administration. 
Such power enables the one who has it to make 
prices at his own sweet will, and farmers can not 
stand for that. 
SOS eS 
The High Cost of Grass Seed 


RASS seed this spring is higher than ever before 
in history. Even red clover, which seemed to 
be selling altogether out of reason last year, is sev- 
eral dollars a hundred higher this year. Alsike, 
which sold fairly reasonably last year, has jumped 
nearly $20 a hundred, and is now selling retail at 
around $55. White sweet clover has jumped $5, to 
a price of $35 a hundred. Alfalfa has almost doubled. 
The need for seeding grass is greater this spring 
than ever before. During the past two or three 
years it has been necessary for us to put altogether 
too much land into cultivated crops, and it is now 
high time that this land was getting back into mea- 
dow and pasture. It is a bad situation and there 
is no cheap and easy way of getting out of it. 

Above all, we wish to advise our readers to avoid 
buying cheap seed. If they pay less than $50 a hun- 
dred for common red clover seed, they are almost 
certain to be buying seed which is either very dirty 
or very foul with weed seeds. Alsike which sells 
retail for less than $53 a hundred is likely to con- 
tain considerable sorrel and hulled timothy seed. 
Nobody is selling something for nothing, and as a 
general rule it will be found that more pure, germ- 
inable seeds can be bought for a dollar in high-grade 
seeds than in low-grade seeds. 

Wallaces’ Farmer does not conduct a seed labora- 
tory, and is not prepared to make germination tests 
or exact purity counts. We are prepared, however, 
to examine any clover samples which may be sent 
in, and to identify any really serious weed seeds that 
may be present. We are glad to furnish this service 
to any of our readers who care to send us, samples 
of clover seed, together with a two-cent stamp and 
their address. 
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Corn Yield Contest 

LSEWHERE in this week’s issue we give infor- 
mation concerning the corn yield contest that 
is to be conducted this year for the first time by 
the Iowa Corn Growers’ Association. In our opinion, 
this contest, provided it is continued year after 
year, holds promise of doing more to increase the 
acre corn yield in Iowa than anything which has 
taken place since Professor Holden introduced 
Reid’s Yellow Dent into the state, back in 1902. As 
a result of inaugurating this contest, we expect to 
see Iowa, in the next ten years, strengthen her hold 
on her position as the premier corn state. The im- 
portant thing now is that every corn grower in the 
state who thinks he has an unusually good yielding 
variety should write at once to W. R. Hechler, sec- 
retary of the Iowa Corn Growers’ Association, Ames, 
Iowa, for full details as to the contest. From the 
standpoint of the contestant this contest is far less 
bother than any corn contest with which we are 
acquainted, and at the same time there is prospect 

of unusual benefit to the agriculture of the state. 


So: ©. & 
Issuing Money 


MINNESOTA subscriber writes: 
- “Could the government issue money to buy 
up government bonds while they are below par, and 
thus save interest, besides getting the below par 
discount? hey could hold the bonds in place 
of the money issued. Do you think this would 
hurt business in any way? Does not the govern- 
ment let the banks issue money to buy the bonds?” 

While we have come to think that the govern- 
ment can do almost anything these days, this is 
expecting a good deal of it. How much would 
money be worth if ground out by printing presses, 
as our correspondent seems to have in mind, with 
nothing back of it? That is largely what is the 
trouble with Russia and Germany. 

Some time since, the government was using 
surplus money to buy bonds on the market below 
par. We suspect that this is being done now just 
as fast as the treasury department has money 
which can be used for that purpose. It was done 
even before the last bond issue was floated, and 
it was quite a profitable enterprise, because the 
government was selling the bonds at par and then 
going into the open market and buying some of 
them back at considerably below par. Some peo- 
ple were disposed to think that it was hardly fair 
of the government to insist upon people buying 
bonds at par, while it was buying them back be- 
low par. Now that we have stopped issuing bonds, 
however, there is no reason why the government 
should not use surplus funds for buying and re- 
tiring bonds at these large discounts, thus saving 
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interest and getting the benefit of the below par 
discounts. 

The government does not allow banks to issue 
money to buy bonds. All money issued by banks 
or the government must be based on a gold reserve. 
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Bureau of Crop Estimates Versus 
Free Seed 
HE Bureau of Crop Estimates, which in our 
opinion has returned more service per dollar of 
investment than any other division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is asking for an additional ap- 
propriation of some $300,000 in order that it may 
make more accurate estimates as to numbers of 
live stock in the United States month by month. 
These live stock estimates, especially estimates as 
to numbers of fat hogs and fat cattle which are to 
be expected on the market in the near future, are 
fundamental to intelligent production. This is one 
thing above all things which can be done by the 
Department of Agriculture in the service of the corn 
belt farmer. And yet congress is rather dubious 
about appropriating this $300,000 to be used by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. 

The house of representatives had no difficulty in 
passing by a vote of 130 to 71, a motion which pro- 
vides $239,000 for the continuance of the free seed 
graft. This $239,000 does no one except the con- 
gressmen any good. Corn belt farmers may well 
demand that if congress feels wealthy enough to 
spend $239,000 on this free seed graft, that it should 
also feel wealthy enough to support the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates in a proposition which, while not 
much more expensive than free seed, is infinitely 
more valuable. 

Write your congressman and tell him what you 
think about it. Personal letters count for much. 
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Sheep in the Corn Belt 


se the exception of Missouri and Indiana, all 
the states of the corn belt have increased their 
sheep holdings during the past year. The greatest 
increases have been in Kansas and Nebraska, in 
both of which states there are now 10 per cent 
more sheep than a year ago. Iowa and Ohio have 
each increased their sheep holdings 4 per cent, and 
Illinois 1 per cent. The average for the entire corn 
belt is an increase of 3 per cent, as compared with 
a loss of one-half of 1 per cent for the entire Uni- 
ted States. 

In spite of the increase in sheep during the past 
year, the sheep situation is still fairly healthy. 
Ohio, which is the leading sheep state of the corn 
belt, still has somewhat fewer sheep than she had 
in 1914. Missouri, which is the second corn belt 
state in sheep, also has slightly fewer sheep than 
she had in 1914. Iowa has slightly more, and so 
also does Illinois. Kansas has nearly 60 per cent 
more sheep than she had in 1914. 

While the sheep situation is still quite healthy 
in the corn belt, we nevertheless believe that it is 
time to go just a little slow. Australia and Argen- 
tina, which are the really big sheep countries of the 
world, will be much more effective in world com- 
petition during the next three or four years than 
they have been during the past three or four years 
Our own northwest, which is temporarily crippled 
on account of the severe drouth, will probably be 
back in the game strongly within two or three years. 
There may be some very high prices during the 
next year or two, but during that period it would 
be just as well to remember that the corn belt is 
really better adapted to other kinds of live stock 
than it is to sheep. 

CB 3 3 
Horse Prospects 

N EASTERN horseman said at a recent meeting 
4 of the Indiana Draft Horse Association, that 
he had spent a month in Iowa trying to pick up 
a car load of heavy draft horses and then had 
to take two culls to finish out the load. Thig in- 
dicates the listlessness in the heavy horse breed- 
ing business. Of all the states, Iowa ought to 
be able to furnish a car of heavy draft horses 
quickly. The heavy horse business will come into 
its own again within a few years. The numbers of 
tractors and motor trucks will continue to increase; 
but after all the number of heavy horses they will 
displace is rather insignificant compared with the 
total number needed. The man who breeds heavy 
horses of a right good sort will have his innings 
before many years. 

ts ... & 

Ww GET inquiries asking hew to work out plans 

for profit sharing. An Iowa friend wants to 
put three boys on his farm, paying them a certain 
wage and then adding to it by a percentage of the 
net profit for the year. We would like to hear 
from our readers who have been doing something 
of this sort. They will do a friendly turn to other 
readers by sending us their experience for publica- 
tion. 









Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
heaith conditions in the country and 
the near approach of March Ist, the 
sixteenth annual meeting of the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association, held 
in Des Moines last week, was well at- 
tended by delegates from all parts of 
the state. The regular time for holding 
the annual meeting of this association 
is the second week in December. Last 
December, however, there was a ques- 
tion as to whether Des Moines would 
get enough coal to keep warm; hence 
the postponement. 

President Sykes, in the opening ad- 
dress of the convention, sketched the 
work of the association in the last year 
and indicated what work would be nec- 
essary in the future. He characterized 
the work done last winter in improv- 
ing shipping conditions as one of the 
great victories of the association 

“The schedule of train service which 
was put into effect in the spring and 
summer, as shown by tabulated re- 
ports, brought from 80 to 95 per cent 
of the cars to the unloading chutes be- 
fore eight o’clock in the morning,” said 
Mr. Sykes. “There has not been a 
greater revolution in the live stock 
service in delivering the stock to the 

“‘hicago market than was _ brought 
about thru this work, for which this 
association was entirely responsible.” 

President Sykes described the bat- 
tles over the percentage of shrink that 
took place at the conference last win- 
ter, and urged that agitation be carried 
on until regulations just to the stock- 
men were adopted. The part that the 
association played in amending rail- 
road control bills was also touched on. 
Another legislative matter of impor- 
tance was the association’s success in 
securing an amendment to the income 
and excess profits tax law. This amend- 
ment exempted individuals and part- 
nerships from the operation of the ex- 
cess profits feature of the law, and 
freed the farmer who was working land 
capitalized at its purchase value fifty 
years ago from an unjust burden of 
taxation. 

Supervision of the packing business 
by a commission was declared to be 
the only way that the stockman could 
be sure of a square deal. President 
Svkes recommended that congress, be 
urged to speedy action in this regard 
The attorney general’s so-called “H 
C. L. drives” were scored as measures 
that had cost the farmers millions of 
dollars without affording any appre- 
ciable relief to the consuming public 
or bringing down the prices of any- 
thing other than farm products 

Friendship was expressed for the 
Farm Bureau, and the promise was 
made that the Corn Belt Meat Produc- 
ers would work harmoniously with the 
younger organization for the good of 
the farmer. 

“There exists between the officers 
of the two organizations the kindliest 
feelings of coéperation and _ helpful- 
ness,” said President Svkes “There 
is no question but what there is a place 
for each of these organizations and 
plenty of work for each to do in its 
respective sphere.” 

The reports of the secretary and the 
treasurer showed that the year 1919 
was the most satisfactory in the his 
tory of the association, measured by 
membership receipts. The receipts for 


the vear were $11,543.35 The ex 
penses for the year were considerably 
heavier than usual, largely due to the 
inc ed traveling expenses which 
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The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association 











were necessary that the officers might 
properly represent the stockmen of 
fowa with the various other interests 
The total expenses for the year were 
$8,673.58. 

One feature of the program was the 
splendid analysis of the farm land 
boom that swept over Iowa last year, 
given by Prof. O. G. Lloyd, of Ames. 
According to Professor Lloyd, the 
greater part of the farm land buying 
was on the part of farmers who in- 
tended to work the land themselves. 
So far as the profits of the boom last 
year are concerned, he found in a 
thoro investigation of over one thou 
sand farm land sales that two-thirds 
of the profits went to city people and 
only one-third to farmers. Extensive 
study of farm land sales, beginning in 
January, 1919, and continuing thruout 
the year, indicated a rise of approxi- 
mately $75 per acre, or a rise from an 
average acre value of about $190 in 
late 1918 to perhaps $270 in early 1920. 
Farm land at its present level, ac- 
cording to Professor Lloyd, has _ in- 
creased in about the same ratio as 
farm-product prices, and he let it be 
inferred that the outlook for further 
increase in price was no* altogether 
bright. Professor Lloyd deprecated the 
fact that present land values are so 
high that the interest on the invest- 
ment per acre is decidedly greater than 
the ordinary rental, and that, therefore, 
there is every prospect in the near fu 
ture, at any rate, that a premium will 

renting rather than on 


be placed on 
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land 
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Mr. Charles Cessna, of Grinnell, gave 
a very practical talk on buying feeder 
steers. Mr. Cessna is never in a hurry 
to purchase, but at the same time he 
acts quickly if he thinks the market 
is right. For instance, if he is plan- 
ning on buying some steers about Sep- 
tember ist, and finds by the 15th of 
August that feeder prices are at an at- 
tractive level, he buys. But if, on the 
other hand, prices are still high early 
in September, he waits a while. He is 
not always satisfied with one trip to 
the market, but often takes two or 
three trips, and sometimes he stays 
over a day er two in order to find just 
what he wants at the right price. A 
few days often makes a difference of 
a dollar per hundred, and this dollar 
difference in the purchase price may 
mean the entire difference between a 
profit and a loss. Mr. Cessna has 
found much to be gained from the pur- 
chase of steers without undue fill. It 
is easily possible to put forty to fifty 
pounds of fill into a steer. He prefers 
to buy steers which are in pens where 
they are more or less uncomfortable 
and are not eating. Mr. Cessna has 
had years of experience at the central 
markets, and his advice was much ap- 
preciated, especially by the younger 
men, 

Mr. Henry A. Wallace, associate ed- 
itor of Wallaces’ Farmer, gave a talk 
on price-making forces. He analyzed 
supply and demand as a price-making 
indicated that supply and 
demand is a capricious, unthinking 


master He advocated that farmers 


force, ant 
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never be satisfied with the words “sup. 
ply and demand” as an explanation of 
a price situation, but that they insist 
on digging deeper and knowing just 
what there is in the supply and what 
there is in the demand to warrant the 
price situation, and that in addition 
they prepare themselves, thru their or. 
ganizations, to take proper action to. 
ward future supply-and-demand sitya- 
tions. The problem before the organ. 
ized farmers is to copy after Big Busi- 
ness and make supply and demand a 
servant instead of the master. 

The second price-making force dis. 
cussed by Mr. Wallace was cost of 
production. Cost of production jg 
looked upon by most men as the legiti- 
mate force in price making; but as a 
matter of fact it has very little infiy- 
ence except over long periods of time 
if farmers attempt to use cost of pro 
duction as a basis for price making, 
they meet many difficulties, because 
of the fact that some men produce so 
much more cheaply than others, and 
it is almost impossible to say just what 
is the cost of production for all farm- 
ers. He thought that the most practi 
cal method of using cost of production 
in price matters was to look on cost 
of production as a matter of historic 
ratios rather than as a cost accounting 
concept. Cost of production, in the 
sense of ratios, is really a more funda 
mental price factor than supply and 
demand; cost of production is the 
ocean, and supply and demand is the 
wind that stirs up the waves. 

The third price-making force is strat- 
egy. Farmers first fully appreciated 
market strategy in the price drive of 
February, 1919, and had it again im- 
pressed on their minds in the price 
drive of August, 1919, and again in 
February, of 1920. As instruments in 
strategic price making, he mentioned 
newspaper propaganda, railroad car 
shortage, ocean freight rates, manipu 
lation of foreign exchange, and suggest- 
ed the possibility of manipulation of 
interest rates. 

As to what should be done to rem- 
edy the situation, Mr. Wallace sug 
gested that the first essential was to 
recognize that we are living in an era 
of big business, an era when big or- 
ganized markets—Chicago, New York 
—have a dominating influence. Wi 
are living under a price system which 
unfortunately, places a rather heavy 
premium on sabotage, and as a result 
business men cut down production to 
hold up prices, as in the case of the 
Steel Corporation, which reduced its 
production one-fourth during 1919, and 
was able to raise its price on pig-iron 


from $29 to $40 a ton. And laborers 
find that it pays them to cut down 
their production to three-fourths the 
pre-war normal and to strike for high- 


er wages. 

The price system, as it centers 
around the great speculative markets, 
the manufacturing centers and the 
banks, is a wonderful thing, superior 
to anything which we have ever ! 
before; but some modification must 
be made in it, so that there will not 
be such an inducement for certain peo 
ple to cut down production at strategi 
moments for the sake of profit. Farm 
ers have been paying for this sabotag' 
on the part of workmen and busines 
men. Perhaps they will have to pra 
tice sabotage themselves in order | 
break society of this nasty hal 
final 


call the bluff” of business and 
( Continued on page 704) 











Members of the Corn Belt Meat Producers Association at the Annua! Convention. 
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On the left is W. R, Hinde’s photograph of a farm 
home inSaccounty,lowa. Thegroup of sheep above 
are in Lee county, lowa. Raymond Murphy is the 
photographer. Lucas county, lowa, is the home of 


the farmer on the right, whose picture Chester E. 
Rosa sends to us. 























A country road in Henry county, Illinois. Esther M. Peterson wins second prize on this photograph. 





Winter in the 
Country 


Prize Winning Photographs 
in the Contest 




















Good hunting in Crawford county, Iowa. Nelson Another country road prize winner from Illinois, Elsie R. Fordyce of Jefferson county, lowa, wins 
Thomas is the photographer. 3 


irst prize with this woods scene. 
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It was 
exhibitors and other interested parties 


general opinion among 
that the 1920 National Tractor Show, 
held at Kansas City, February 16th to 
21st, was the best one which has ever 
been held. It was held in the new 
Overland building, several acres on 
the different floors being filled with 
the exhibits of tractors, tractor-drawn 
implements, accessories, farm lighting 
plants, farm and trade papers, and so 
‘‘on. The aisles were wide and con- 
5 
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KANSAS CITY TRACTOR SHOW 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


The small or garden variety of trac- 
tor seems to be making considerable 
headway, as there were several shown, 
all of which attracted a good propor- 
tion of the visitors. These were shown 
equipped with a 12-inch plow, with 
weeders, cultivators and drills, and 
one was shown hitched to a three-part 
lawn mower for taking care of large 

















Exhibits at the tractor show made evident the 


urpose of manufacturers to prove 


that the tractor could be used with all sorts of farm machinery. 


venient; the booths were simply but 
tastefully decorated, and there were 
none of the crude and offensive signs 
so much in evidence in preceding 
years. The exhibitors were well 
pleased with the handling of the show 
and the fairness exhibited to every one. 

The individual exhibits were of a 
high quality, complete as to detail and 
able to show off the material to the 
best advantage. Exhibits showing de- 
tails of manufacture and construction, 
and sectioned models, were more com- 
mon than ever before. Practically ev- 
ery exhibit had one or more electric 
motors, showing various models in op- 
eration. 

A decidedly popular part of the show 
this year was a very elaborate use of 
moving pictures. These were not 
shown in connection with the booths, 
with the attendant crowds blocking the 
aisles: but a suitably darkened room 
was provided with plenty of comfort- 
able chairs This was in continuous 
operation, two of pictures being 
shown at once much of the time, a 
large proportion of the tractor firms 
putting on exhibition films. People 
could come as often and stay as long 
as they pleased, and the good crowds 
to be seen in this part of the show at 
any time of the day or evening testi- 
fied to the interest shown in this fea- 
ture of the exhibits. The tractor man- 
ufacturers are certainly making most 
excellent use of this newest method of 
publicity, and its use is so satisfactory 
that much greater use may be expected 
from now on 

To those vitally interested in seeing 


sets 


the tractor properly developed and 
taking the place in farm operations to 
which it is entitled, one of the most 


hopeful signs to be read in the present 
show is the manifest tendency toward 
standardization of design. Freak de- 
signs were noticeably absent this year, 
and it is to be devoutly hoped this 
marks the beginning of the end for the 
freakish, one-idea designs so much in 
evidence heretofore. Scarcely any of 
those shown could be called freakish. 
Most of the tractors on exhibition were 
of the four-wheel type with two rear 
drivers, which to many observers stjll 
seems the most conventional and stan- 
dard type. On the other hand, more 
firms than ever before showed outfits 
of the track-laying type, which would 
indicate that there is now a good de- 


mand for this type of an outfit, and 
that this demand is likely to increase 
as its merits become better known. 


Also there is a marked increase in the 
number of outfits of the general-pur- 
pose type, to be used directly connect- 
ed to binders, mowers, discs, drills and 
other field implements, as well as to 
the plow. This type appeals especially 
to the smaller farmer, enabling him 
to cut down his required horses to the 
minimum number. Only one four-wheel 
drive was shown—-quite a decrease 
from that of last year. 


lawns, parks, golf courses and so on. 
Most of these are equipped with belt 
pulley delivering from two to five 
horse power, which can be used for 
pumping, feed grinding, running the 
emery wheel, grain dump and farm 
lighting plant. It will be interesting 
to watch just how far such outfits can 
be used on the average farm. 

Another thing which is showing up 
rapidly as of great importance is the 


visions of such a steam outfit, burning 
cheap oil fuel and free from many of 
the troubles and weaknesses of the in- 
ternal combustion tractor. 

Many good signs of standardizatoin 
can be seen in the matter of tractor 
accessories. Magneto ignition seems 
to be more than holding its own, and 
the. quality and reliability of such are 
being gradually increased. Air filters 
of some sort are weli-nigh universal, 
showing that both the designer and 
the farmer have awakened to the folly 
of allowing dust and grit to cut out ex- 


pensive piston rings and cylinders. 
when the very small cost of an air 
filter will decrease if not almost en- 


tirely prevent such trouble. Enclosed 
governors are now eommon practice 
rather than the exception, and there is 
a healthful movement toward covering 
magnetos, ignition cables, spark plugs 
and rocker arms. 

Practically all the new models shown 
have fully enclosed gears running in 
oil, even to the final bull gears and 
pinions. This movement will undoubt- 
edly grow, as it is now rather difficult 
to sell tractors with such exposed 
gears in some localities where work- 
ing conditions are exceptionally bad. 

A rather noticeable new development 
is that of applying the line-drive prin- 
ciple to tractor control, so that the 
tractor can be guided, started, stopped, 
backed up and so on by pulling on a 
pair of lines as in the case of a team. 
Four or five different applications of 
this principle were on exhibition, and 
there seems to be a feeling among 
some manufacturers, at least, that 
there will be a good demand for such 
a device when once the farmer learns 
its advantages. 
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So the farmer w it feel the absence « 
are itl izing systems © 
motor cultivator. Several new types 


ot this were shown for the first time, 
and the opinion is general among man- 
ufacturers and dealers that the motor 
cultivator, especially on the large farm 
where row crops are raised on a big 
scale, is to be the next great labor- 
saving machine the farmer is going to 
demand in his efforts to cut down the 
cost of production by raising more per 
man. Most of these outfits apparently 
are hand-made, since they are hardly 
beyond the first few machines. Prices 
consequently are rather higher than 
they should be when production gets 
into full stride. Talks with dealers 
and with farmers having had experi- 
ence with them bring out the special 
advantages of very low speed for the 
first time over and much higher than 
horse speed when the corn gets large 
enough to stand more dirt being 
thrown toward it. 

Perhaps the most noticeable outfit, 
so far as new design is concerned, was 
a steam tractor built along the con- 
ventional gas tractor type, with flash 
burner and high pressure boiler and 
two-cylinder, double-acting engine. It 
was claimed for this that it would 
carry enough water and fuel to last for 
a full day, and was very much simpler 
than anything of the kind so far put 
out. It is still largely in the experi- 
mental stage, and must be thoroly test- 
ed out in practice; but it will be 
watched with a good deal of interest, 
because many good engineers still have 


ho 


A very large proportion of the crowd 
was made up of farmers, and they were 
very much interested in all the tractor 
exhibits. They were busy asking ques- 
tions as to the various details of the 
tractor construction- and their ques- 
tions very often put the salesman in 
beyond his depth. Often the farmer 
evidently knew more about tractor 
construction and operation than the 
salesman himself did. It is very evi- 
dent that the farmers are rapidly be- 
coming tractor-wise, which is a very 
hopeful sign of better tractor operators 
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and consequently better results an 
less lost time in the actual operatio: 
on the farm. 





Never-Stop Papers 


Charles McLaughlin, an lowa sub- 
scriber, writes: 

“T enclose herewith check for a 
long-time subscription. I don’t want 
to miss any more issues of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. I allowed my subscription 
to lapse because I was getting another 
farm paper, and at that time I thought 
one was enough. So when my sub- 
scription to Wallaces’ Farmer ex. 
pired, I failed to renew. But I soon 
got enough and more than enough of 
that combination of sob stuff and mud 
slinging which characterized the other 
paper. I assumed that it would stop 
when the time was out; but it kept 
coming. I didn’t pay much attention 
to it and didn’t read it. But now | 
have been getting letters from them, 
claiming that I owe them $2, $1 for 
the time it came after my subscrip- 
tion expired, and the other for a year 
in advance. The last letter I got was 
from a Chicago collection agency. Do 
I have to pay? Can they collect?” 

It’s the same old story of the never- 
stop paper. The game is to get a 
name on the list; then to continue the 
paper as long as the law allows, and 
sometimes longer, and then to try to 
collect and secure pay in advance for 
another year. It is a game of bluff. 
Some of these papers run their own 
collection ageney under another name, 
of course. If the victim refuses to 
pay, they try to frighten him into it 
by all sorts of threats of suit, etc. It 
is strong-arm stuff, pure and simple. 
If the victim pays no attention, they 
get tired after awhile. 

The best way is never to take a 
never-stop paper. But if you have 
been caught, the thing to do is to drop 
a line to the publishers to begin with, 
and say that you do not intend to re- 
new your subscription, and to stop it 
Then pay no further attention. After 
such a letter he has absolutely 
claim. If his dunning letters become 
too annoying, simply report him to 
the third assistant postmaster general, 
Washington, D. C. 


Broadcasting Clover ou Straw- 
Covered Wheat 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have sixteen acres of wheat 
which I wish to seed to clover. Will 
the straw keep the seed from getting 
down to the ground where it can ger 
minate?” 

In parts of Ohio they have had 
splendid results in the seeding of clo- 
ver on straw-covered wheat. The 
method is to broadcast the clover on 
the straw-covered wheat any time in 
March. The seed sifts down thru the 
straw to the soil and the common re- 
sult is a catch of clover even in sea- 
sons when most clover in the same 
locality is a failure. Of course, it is 
impossible to drill in clover on straw- 
covered wheat or to broadcast and 
harrow. We would prefer to broad- 
cast the clover on straw-covered wheat 
rather early in March so that the seed 
may nave time to work down thru the 
straw. 














Proving that the tractor can handle the most important job on the farm— 
restoring fertility to the soil. 
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WHY THE STOCK SALESMAN? 


" Mainly, easy money. During the 
past two years the prices of farm pro- 
duce have reached an unusually high 
jevel, and during the same period the 
rural communities have been deluged 
with stock salesmen as never before. 


Easy money? Yes, that is the very 
term the stock salesman uses, as he 


pids good-bye to his friends in Central 
City or Capital City and heads his 
high-powered automobile out into the 
country to pick up some “easy money.” 

Did you ever know or hear that the 
salesman never even tries to 
really sell any stocks in the central 
city or the capital city, where jhe 
spends his rest periods after a few 
days of hard work in the small towns 
and country? And did you ever look 
over a stockholders’ list and note how 
yery little of the stock is owned by 
residents of the city where the com- 
pany is located? 

It is related that about two years 
ago an enterprising stock promoter 
came to Iowa from Texas and put over 
a small company with such ready suc- 
cess that he immediately let out the 


stor k 


“Hey, Rube!” yell, and almost over 
night the stock salesmen began to 
flock in from Texas, California and 
Oklahoma. And now, just within the 
past few weeks, many of the same 
“birds” are hastily migrating back to 
sunny California and other warmer 


ports, for a “rest,” as they call it. Or 
is it because they do not care to meet 
some of their country friends who may 
be coming to the city these days, along 
with their local lawyers? 

It may surprise you to learn how 
very quietly new companies are start- 
ed in the city. It is not an unusual ex- 
perience for a city banker to receive 
an inquiry from a country banker in 
regard to the “Great Living Insurance 
Company,” and after diligent inquiry 
find that the promoters just thought 
of it two weeks before, and that the 
office is located in a building just 
across the street. And usually the city 
banker can find out less about it than 
can the country banker, and most of 
what the country banker and his cli- 
ents get in the way of information is 
from the stock salesman. 

One of the most wonderful adjuncts 
ofa stock salesman is his “kit.’”’ You 
all remember that famous English 
marching song of “Pack up your trou- 


By E. B. WILSON 


bles in your old kit bag, and smile, 
smile, smile!’ Well, a stock salesman 
is certainly there with the “smile, 
smile, smile,” and your troubles have 
only commenced when you begin to 
take or show any interest in the things 
contained in his kit. The kit? Usu- 
ally a black loose-leaf book, about 10x 
12 inches, but jammed full of statis- 
tics about the tremendous earnings of 
other companies, in the front part, and 
letters from prominent city men in the 
rear part. Did I say a kit was won- 
derful? Yes, in the things it does not 
tell, and by the same sign a stock 
salesman with a steady, even flow of 
talk as he turns the leaves of the kit 
in front of your eyes, is both eloquent 
and persuasive in the questions he 
evades and in the things which he 
does not tell. 

Let me impersonate Mr. Stock Sales- 
man for a few lines in the talk which 
we will suppose him to make to you, 
a prospectvie purchaser of the stock; 
but also let me interpolate some of the 
things which he ordinarily will not say. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones. My name 
is Bunkem. I represent the Great AIl- 
lied Finance and Development Com- 
pany, and I propose to sell you $10,000 
of stock. This company is to have a 
capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of 
$1,000,000, altho, as a matter of fact, 
after the promotion expense is taken 
out, the surplus will only amount to 
$500,000. The nominal reason why the 
capital is to be so large is because a 
million dollars sounds powerful and is 
an indication of success right from the 
start. The company might be run much 
more profitably on a smaller capital, 
but you understand it doesn’t pay pro- 
moters to organize a sales force and 
get up the necessary sales equipment 
unless we can sell at least a million 


dollars of stock. We may sell more 
than a million dollars of stock, be- 


cause if the sales get to going good, 
we are going to keep right on selling, 
even tho the company may be decided- 
ly over-capitalized when we get thru. 
“No one knows what line of business 
the company is going to engage in. Its 
articles of incorporation authorize the 
company to engage in every line of 
business from swapping horses to 


grinding hen's teeth. However, we pro- 
moters are not going to worry about it. 
When we finish selling the stock and 
turn over the company to you, mostly 
your own notes for 75 per cent of your 
subscription, then you can decide what 
special line of business the corporation 
will engage in, and take your chances 
on finding a competent man to run it. 
You don’t know anything about corpo- 
ration management or business gener- 
ally, outside of farming, but you will 
have a good chance to learn heaps of 
things. 

“You are one of the most prominent 
men in this community. Your influ- 
ence is tremendous, and because of 
that fact we want you to become a 
director of the company, and thereby 
shoulder onto you some of the more 
serious responsibilities which will be 
yours as soon as we turn the company 
over. All you have to do is to put your 
money in trustingly and hope to get it 
back again. 

“Now, just look at this kit! Here 
are figures, some of them in red ink, 
to prove that a certain company, which 
was started twelve years ago, has dou- 
bled the value of its stock in that 
period, altho it has never paid a divi- 
dend. Of course, as a matter of fact, 
if you had loaned out your money 
twelve years ago, at 6 per cent com- 
pound interest it would have doubled 
the principal in that time. 

“Here is another company which 
has paid five times the amount of its 
original capital in dividends since its 
organization, but we are particular not 
to state that the company is over 
eighty years old, and we do not tell 
you of the many lean years in the first 
period of its existence when it paid no 
dividends. All of these companies have 
made wonderful records, but we make 
no mention of the fact that dozens of 
companies which started in the same 
line of business have either landed in 
the bankruptcy court or have become 
so enfeebled that they have been ab- 
sorbed by other and stronger compa- 
nies, greatly to the loss of the stock- 
holders. 

“And then in the back part of this 
kit you will notice letters from promi- 
nent men in the capital city, who are 


the 


with 
Here is a prominent banker who does 
not recommend purchase of the stock 
in this company as an investment, but 
he does speak well of the men who are 


to be connected company. 


to be connected with it. Here is a 
prominent lawyer who says he has 
faith in the future of the company, ‘as 
evidenced by my subscription here- 
with,’ but he does not mention that he 
is taking only ten shares of stock. 

“Then here is another hard-shelled 
banker in the capital city, who re- 
fused to give us a letter endorsing the 
personnel of the company, but we got 
him by having one of our salesmen 
write him a letter from one of the out- 
lying towns in the state, asking him 
about the men who are to be connected 
with the company. You will note that 
he speaks well of these men, and we 
have therefore had a fac-simile made 
of his letter. The effect of these let- 
ters is to leave a very definite impres- 
sion with you that this will be a fine 
investment, and about all you are see- 
ing, as I turn over the pages of the 
kit, is the letterhead and the signa- 
ture of Mr. Prominent Citizen. 

“Will I leave the kit for you to leok 
over? Certainly not. You might be 
come confused with all these figures, 
because the kit doesn’t mean anything 
without my line of talk which goes 
with it. 

“Now Mr. Jones, I can tell by the 
looks of your hands that you have been 
a hard-working man. I understand you 
started with little or nothing, and now 


you are worth a pile of money. Do 
you want your children to work as 
hard as you have? Here is the sub- 


scription blank, and by signing it you 
can put your children on Easy Street 
the rest of their lives. All they will 
have to do is to collect the dividend 
checks. Ten thousand isn’t very much 
—you ought to take twenty-five thou- 
sand. You haven't that much ready 
money? All you have to do is to give 
me your check for $2,500 and your 
promissory note for the balance of 
$7,500 for six months, or a year; per- 
haps the dividends will pay the note 
by the time it becomes due.” 

The next time the stock salesman ap- 
proaches you, think of the foregoing 
line of talk before you sign up. Next 
week we will discuss the question of 
“Why Buy Promotion Stocks?” 


COST OF GROWING CORN 


Under the present scale of high 

land values and expensive help the 
Proper use of such large investments 
in real estate and costly labor is an 
increasingly acute problem. In order 
to deal intelligently with the various 
problems of management I have found 
it necessary to install a system of 
cost accounts. The following tabula- 
tion is a summary of the direct costs 
of growing the corn crop on Walden 
Farm the past year. There were 200 
(including roads and _ fence 
tows) in this crop and the yield was 
12.500 bushels. In giving these direct 
Costs of production it is necessary to 
fmphasize that these figures do not 
elude interest on investment, inter- 
tst_ and discounts paid on current 
finds, the losses incident to planting 
Part of the farm in unprofitable rota- 
ton crops, the expenses of bookkeep- 
ig, management, and the general ex- 
of doing business. The per- 
Nanent exhaustion of the soil fertility 
by removal of phosphorus and other 
Mineral elements likewise is not in- 
tuded in these costs, altho soil fer- 
tlty maintenance is an important 
hoblem to be dealt with in the ac- 
“mulation of reserve funds set aside 
“nually from the profits. 

‘n the direct costs of corn produc- 
tion is the charge for manure and tem- 
brary benefits of clover stubble. This 
® booked at $295.80. One field of 
“over was plowed out of its regular 
Molation. The seeding to grass in this 
field had cost $55.10. This was 
charged against the corn which bene- 
ted most from it. These benefits 
°M grass crops in the rotation and 
Manure from the stable are only tem- 
brary and are simply deferred 

ages from one year’s receipts to 


acres 
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Filling the Corn Crib at Walden Farm. 


the succeeding year’s expenses. The 
total fertility charges recognized in 
these direct costs are $340.90. 

Another item of direct cost which is 
not paid in cash each year is the de- 
preciation of the corn crib, amount- 
ing to $65; the depreciation of the tile 
drains, amounting to $54.50; and the 
depreciation and repairs of the fences, 
amounting to $82.20. The fence 
charges might be variously distrib- 
uted between the live stock and crops. 
In these accounts I have distributed 
the fence costs against the fields. 
The rate is approximately 40 cents 
per acre. 

The seed for planting these 200 
acres cost $237.69. This was figured 


on the basis of $2 per bushel for the 
5,000 ears of ear-to-row pure-bred seed 
stored in the attic before frost. The 
testing of six grains from every ear 
for germination and fungus diseases, 
the nubbing, shelling and grading, 
cost $137.69. About half the expense 
of preparing the seed for the planter 
was the wages of two schooi girls who 
put the grains from each ear into the 
test trays and later cut every grain in 
halves cross ways to examine the cen- 
tér of the germ for smut. As com- 
pared with the importance of good 
seed, the cost of $1.20 per acre is in- 
significant. 

The fall plowing of eighty-five acres 
at the rate of 1918 costs amounted to 


$242.80. The average cost per acre 
for fall plowing was practically $3. 

The regular man time in tending 
this crop and harvesting it was 3,482 
hours, costing $1,316.59. The average 
rate per hour was 37.8 cents. This 
rate is the average for all the man 
time at all the work done on the farm 
during the year, including husking, 
which was paid for at 8 cents per 
bushel. 

The horse time, 7,198 hours, used di- 
rectly in tending the corn crop, cost 
$1.456.20. This is at the average rate 
of 20 cents per hour counting all the 
farm work at the same rate. 

The coal, machine hire, and special 
expenses in putting eighteen acres 
into the silo totaled $131.25. 

The charges for shelling and deliv- 
ering 6,000 bushels to the elevator 
three miles away are booked at 
$242.80, or 4 cents per bushel. A part 
of this work was done by exchange 
help which has not been returned and 
therefore not included in this item. 

The tool charges are $475.92. This 
is made up of the repairs and depre- 
ciation of farm machinery and the 
shop supplies. The total tool charges 
are distributed to the several: crops 
and kinds of live stock on the basis of 
horse time employed. The rate this 
year is 6 cents per hour of horse time. 

The corn’s share of taxes (not in- 
cluding income and stamp taxes), is 
$205.50. In some respects taxes are 
not a cost of growing corn but of own- 
ing land. If allowances were made 
for the use of the investment, taxes 
would be included in that, or they 
might be considered a deduction from 
the profits of the business. But the 
charge of approximately $1 per acre 
is a significant expense to the grower 

(Concluded on page 699) 
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The corn belt farmers who go to 
Chicago next week to the convention 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration will go there with some very 
definite ideas as to the work and the 
powers that the national organization 
is to assume. At the meeting in No- 
vember, the entire subject was a lit- 
tle befogged. The corn belt repre- 
sentatives were not entirely sure of 
the wishes of their membership, were 
not altogether positive of the neces- 
sities of the economic situation and 
were perhaps over conciliatory in their 
attitude toward the states of lesser 
agricultural importance. 

In four months the situation has 
altered greatly. By observation of 
market conditions, by contact with an 
increasing membership of thoroly ear- 
nest farmers, by a tentative investiga- 
tion of the fields of work they hope 
to cover, Farm Bureau leaders of the 
middle west have come to see what the 
national organization must do if the 
movement is to go forward and pros- 
per. 

These decisions have been made 
plain in two ways to any one who has 
been in touch with Farm Bureau af- 
fairs. One evidence has been the sort 
of work which the large state federa- 
tions of the corn belt are planning 
for themselves for the next year. The 
other is the body of very definite in- 
structions which have been given to 
representatives of Iowa and Illinois 
in regard to the action of these states 
at the March convention. 

The first definite thing the corn 
belt wants is a change in the appor- 
tionment of members on the execu- 
tive committee. The executive com- 
mittee is the real working head of the 
national organization. At present its 
twelve members are selected section- 
ally. Three come from the northeast- 
ern states, three from the south, three 
from the west and three from the cen 
tral states. 

It is, of course, perfectly plain what 
an injustice this works on the middle 
west. An agricultural section which 
in farm wealth is equal to all the oth 
er sections and in Farm Bureau mem- 
bership and financial strength is far 
ahead of the aggregate of the other 
three, is obviously entitled to more 
than a one-fourth representation. 

The present situation shows clearly 
the absurdity of this position. Twen- 
ty states have ratified the constitu- 


With the development of the Farm 
Bureau movement on a national scale, 
certain varying points of view have 
been brought out, notably between the 
middle-western states and those on the 
Atlantic slope. These different ideas 
disturbed somewhat the harmony of 
the organization meeting of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, and 
have caused some discussion since 
then. It is to be regretted that any 
misunderstandings have arisen, how- 
ever, for the different points of view 
are really merely based on technicali- 
ties, and the fundamental purpose of 
both the middle-west farmer and his 
New England brother is the same as 
far as the ultimate service they ex- 
pect from the Farm Bureau movement 
is concerned 

The first misunderstanding is based 
on a difference of terms used. In the 
east the Farm Bureau is organized as 
a cooperative county institution jointly 
supported by the extension service of 
the land grant college, and a County 
Farm Bureau Association, with a mem- 
, bership of farmers in the county. West 
jof the Atlantic slope, the county or 
ganization of farmers itself is known 
as a Farm Bureau. 

Hence, when an eastern and a mid- 
dle-western farmer begin to talk about 
the Farm Bureaus, they are talking 
about two different propositions. The 

sterner means an educational insti- 
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HE Chicago convention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation of March 3rd faces the very important task of 
amalgamating the different view points of the country. The 

representatives of the Corn Belt states should go to the meeting 
realizing these problems and prepared to present a definite pro- 
gram of policies. 

One of the important issues which will come up will relate to 
the question of representation. Men of the corn belt are not 
satisfied to have only three men on the executive board of twelve 
men. The question of whether it is the function of the county 
Farm Bureaus or Farm Bureau associations to do other than 
strictly educational work will be brought forward for discussion. 
It would be detrimental to the work in the corn belt if the business 
phases of the work are not emphasized. If the Federatior. does 
not mean business, it will fail. 

lowa, Illinois and other states are already starting research 
departments or committees to investigate marketing and econo- 
mic questions and they will not be satisfied unless the American 
Farm Bureau Federation gets under way to supplement this work 
in either a national or regional way, as it affects either national 
or regional problems. Tremendous membership campaigns 
covering the entire United States will need to be organized. A\l- 
ready, twenty states have ratified the constitution, but only a few 
have completed the real work of organization. Increased mem- 
bership fees are being rapidly approved all over the United 


States. Farmers are willing to put their money behind a real 
organization. An active, constructive program is needed. 


Farmers all over the country realize that the Farm Bureau move- 
ment is the best opportunity of getting some of the results which 
they have been wanting. However the marketing and trans- 
portation ills prod them and they become anxious for imme- 
diate and visible results. All eyes will be upon the Chicago 
meeting. Everyone wants a constructive policy and a con- 
structive program. 











and financial strength, of course, the 
middle western states will far ex- 
ceed the eleven from other sections. 


tion. For the northeastern states, 
New York, Vermont, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts will send representa- 
tives. For the southern states, Geor- To remedy this situation, the Iowa 
gia, Louisiana, West Virginia and convention instructed its delegates to 
Kentucky will be represented. For the’ the national convention to work for 
western states, California, Colorado the abolition ot the regional method 
and Wyoming are entitled to send del of selecting members of the executive 
egates. In the central states, however, eommittee. Illinois took the same 
fowa, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, — gtep. 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Michigan and The Illinois convention went further 
South Dakota have ratified and will than this. It directed its representa- 
send delegates. tives to insist on the selection of a 
Nine states from the middle west middle western city as national head- 
and eleven from outside the middle quarters, to insist on the selection of 
west is the summary. In membership a national secretary approved by the 


By H. E. BABCOCK 


Secretary of the New York Farm Bureau Federation, 


tution which the colleges have a hand 
in running, as well as the farmers. The 
middle-westerner means the county or- 
ganization to which he belongs. Be- 
cause the eastern Farm Bureau re- 
ceives public support, the eastern 
farmer recognizes certain limitations 


reau Association to which he belongs 
and which he believes to be organized 
for the development of agriculture, in- 
cluding as one of its functions the sup- 
port of a county Farm Bureau. Here 
he is on common terms with the mid- 
dle-west farmer when the latter talks 
to its field of activity He does not, about the Farm Bureau to which he 
however, recognize any such limita- belongs. 

tions to the activity of the Farm Bu- At the Chicago meeting, a favorite 





W* are publishing this article as an illustration of the differ- 
ences in viewpoint that will constitute one of the big prob- 

lems facing the Chicago convention. Mr. Babcock seems 
to believe that the Farm Bureau should act as an educational 
medium solely. The state federation in his opinion should 
confine its business relations to lending moral support to a third 
group of organizations which actually do business for the farmer. 
To the corn belt farmer, this system will hardly appeal as an 
efficient working plan. 


While middle western Farm Bureaus are willing to delegate 
certain specific work to organizations like the Wool Growers 
Association, they still reserve the right to do for themselves 
work of a business nature which seems necessary for the 
farmers’ best interest. 




















The Corn Belt and the Chicago Convention 


middle west, and to see to it that only 
delegates were seated who represent. 
ed bona fide state organizations. jy 
case these demands were not satisfied 
the representatives were empowered 
to withdraw [Illinois from the federa 
tion. 

These demands represent in —_ 
part the definite minimum which 
belt farmers look upon as being oan 
essary to give the national organiza. 
tion an opportunity to be of some use 
to the farmer. While fowa and Mi- 
nois will probably lead in emphasiz 
ing these points, it seems certain that 
other central states will support these 
views. 

What more the corn belt deems nee. 
essary to make the American Farm 
Bureau Federation a body rendering 
a real service to agriculture may be 
easily gathered from the tendencies 
shown in laying out programs of work 
in the various states. 

Here Illinois is plainly in the lead, 
A live stock marketing department 
has been established with H. W. Mum- 
ford at its head. A budget of $75,000 
has been recommended. A stock yards 
representative will be employed, codp- 
erative live stock shipping wil! be 
aided, assistance will be rendered in 
marketing pure-bred live stock, statis- 
tics covering live stock conditions will 
be secured and other activities neces- 
sary for better marketing engaged in. 
Grain marketing, and the securing of 
limestone and rock phosphate at low 
prices are other projects on which val- 
uable work is being done. 

The Iowa Federation also wil! prob- 
ably have a stock yards representa 
tive at Chicago. Twenty thousand dol- 
lars for the establishment of a re 
search department has been appropri 
ated. Other similar lines of work are 
being planned. 

The general tendency is plainly evi 
denced. The corn belt farmer wants 
an association that will represent his 
business interests in an adequate way. 
He is getting this in his state organ- 
ization. He wants to have it in his 
national organization. 

Detailed plans may differ. Minor 
disagreements among various states 
may exist. Beyond all this, however, 
is the fact that in the final summary, 
the corn beic as a whole desires to 
make the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration the business representative on 
an adequate scale of the farmers of 
the country. 


FARM BUREAU POINTS OF VIEW 


word was vision. Some of the dele 
gates professed to have it; ochers 
seemed to be praying for it, wile 
quite a few seemed to prefer to pro 
ceed under ordinary daylight This 
word vision was mostly used in com 
nection with economic problems. The 
group that had it the worst seemed 
to see in the American Farm Bureat 
Federation a great business organiza 
tion. The easterners did not follow 





them in this thought, and consequently 
the conclusion was drawn that the east 


saw only education and the like in the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Here again an unfortunate misunder 
standing grew up simply out of a tech- 
nicality, some enthusiastic speeches 
and a few hot tempers. 

There is absolutely no question but 
that the eastern farmers see as many 
economic possibilities in the Farm Bw 
reau movement as do any other fart 
ers, and the facts are that to date they 
have received much more actual bene 
fits along economic lines. The point 
of difference is, however, that in the 

east the principle has been more cleat 
ly recognized by the farmers and the 
agricultural colleges, that the so-called 
economic side of agriculture is just 28 
badly in need of educational work aS 
the productive side, and that after 
some considerable experience they 
have pretty well decided that it is best 

(Continued on page 698) 
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Farm Bureau Notes 


Washington Representative—lIt is re- 
ported that Mr. Gray Silver, of Mar- 
tinsburg, West Virginia, has been se- 
lected by the American Farm Bureau 
Association to act as their representa- 
tive at Washington. 


County Agents Organize in Minne- 
sota—A eounty agents’ association to 
coéperate with the Farm Bureaus was 

rmed at the Minnesota state federa- 
tion meeting recently Officers were 
elected, with F. L. French, of Redwood 
county, president; D. B. Jewell, of 

tasea county, vice-president, and F. J. 
Brown, of Murray county, secretary- 
treasurer, 


Collective Bargaining—Representa- 
tives of various farm organizations ap- 
peared before the senate judiciary com- 
mittee and urged favorable action on 
t Capper-Hersman bill to allow co- 
operative farm organizations to do col- 
lective bargaining. Representatives of 

e Farm Bureau, the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation, the National 
Board of Farm Organizations and the 
National Grange were heard. 


County Agents in lowa—There are 
one hundred county agents in Iowa. 
Clinton county hired the first county 
agent in September of 1912. Page 
county was the last to join the move- 
ment in June of 1918. Benton county, 
in northeastern Iowa, has the most 
members, with 2,053, and Taylor coun- 
ty, in southwestern Iowa, has the few- 
est members with 392. The average 

mbership per county in Iowa is 

49 . 


Investment Schemes—At the annual 
neeting of the Harrison county, Iowa, 
rm Bureau, a resolution was adopt- 
| to the effect that the Farm Bureau 
fuses to have anything whatsoever 

do with any foreign promotion 
schemes—good, bad or indifferent. It 
was the sense of those present that 
farmers should invest their money at 
home in things they understand, and 


a a a. a 


let all foreign promotion schemes 
alone. The secretary was instructed 


to refuse to furnish names cf Farm 
Bureau members to anyone for any 
purpose, 


Shipping Association Formed—At a 
meeting of the farmers of the Mc- 





Gregor, Iowa, vicinity, February 2d, 
which was presided over by County 
Agent M. F. McNown, the Mendon 
Township Live Stock Shipping Asso- 
ciation was organized under the Farm 
Bureau and steps taken to incorporate 


with a capital of $5,000 in 500 shares 
of $10 each. Thirty-five farmers took 
stock in the association and this num- 


ber it is expected will be easily in- 
creased to a hundred. The new organ- 
ization is the outcome of codperative 
shipping of hogs, cattle and sheep by 


a number of McGregor farmers the 
last two years. The first year only 


a few farmers coéperated, but the re- 


sults were so satisfactory that this 
SE more than twice the number 
ha shipped “together, the stock be- 
ing brought in from a radius of ten 
mil of McGregor. Sixty cars of 
ca hogs and sheep have been 
shipped since January 1, 1919. A re- 
tired farmer living in McGregor has 
b acting as manager very satisfac- 
t receiving as his return for the 
work 3 cents on a hundred pounds. 
Farmers and Coal—lIn a little circu- 
lar issued by the Ohio Farm Bureau 
F ation, the statement is made that 
if the union miners will not produce 
enough coal to supply the farmers at 
a sonable price, “there is nothing 
to prevent us from leasing or buying a 
¢ e of good coal mines andw operat- 
ing them with labor taken from the 
f , and using the latest labor-sav- 
ichinery.” The statement is made 
that there is a new machine which 


v cut and load three hundred tons 
( la day in one mine room, where- 
é the present time no mine room 


p ces more than twenty tons. The 
further statement is made that the 
union miners will not permit this new 


ine to be used at all. We do not 
know the authority for this statement, 
b _ evidently the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation people mean business. 


Marketing Schools to Be Held— 
Schools in marketing and conferences 
of shipping association managers will 
be held on the Kansas City and East 





St. Louis markets early this spring. 
The dates for Kansas City are Tues- 
day and Wednesday, March 2d and 
3d; for East St. Louis, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 9th and 10th. Grad- 
ing of stock, uniform accounting sys- 
tems, transportation problems and the 
most efficient methods of marketing 
live stock will be taken up. While es- 
pecially for managers of live stock 
shipping associations, farmers not 
managers will profit by attending 
these schools. Similar meetings held 
on the same markets last November 
were attended by men from five states, 
proving so successful that committees 
were appointed to make arrange- 
ments for spring schools. Additional 
information may be obtained by writ- 
ing Ralph Loomis, Extension Agent in 
Marketing, Columbia, Missouri. 


Jefferson County, lowa—The Breed- 
ers’ Association held a Poland China 
consignment sale, forty-eight head sell- 
ing for an average of about $70. The 
top sow went for $147.50. There were 
no phenomenal prices paid at this 
sale, but taken as a whole, the stock 
sold well, local purchasers furnishing 
most of the buying strength. The 
small breeders of the county were fur- 
nished an outlet for their stock. The 
Farm Bureau put on a series of butch- 
ering and meat cutting demonstra- 
tions, which were in charge of a spe- 
cialist from Ames. These demonstra- 
tions were well attended. Arrange- 
ments were made with R. G. Wolf, 
deputy income tax collector, to help in 
making out income tax returns. Town- 
ship organization meetings were sched- 
uled for the week of February 16th. 
Men from the state organization were 
present to answer any questions re- 
garding the work. County and town- 
ship officers were also elected. 


Tama County, lowa—The Farm Bu- 
reau is holding one-day farm manage- 
ment courses in Tama county, at which 
time the making out of income tax re- 
ports will be discussed and also the 
probable future course of the markets. 
The Farm Bureau organization has 
been going forward steadily, and now 
all but five townships have their local 
organization. Great interest is being 
shown at these local organization 
meetings, and in many cases they are 
being held monthly, at which time im- 
proved methods and anything of inter- 
est to community life will be discussed. 
Boys and girls who are interested in 
a sow-and-litter club should get in 
touch with the county agent and learn 
the conditions. A sale will be held 
next year which will offer a chance 
to make some money. Considerable 
spraying is being done in Tama county, 
and any who are interested should let 
the county agent know immediately, 
so that material can be ordered. Sev- 
eral small spraying circles have been 
formed so far. 

Tippecanoe County, Indiana—More 
than five hundred farmers of Tippe- 
canoe county, Indiana, met at the first 
meeting of the newly-organized farm- 
ers’ federation, and adopted a model 
constituion. The purpose of the or- 
ganization was set forth “to promote 
the development of the most profitable 
and permanent system of agriculture 
and to obtain the best possible re- 
sults in the marketing of live stock 
and other farm products.” A unique 
step was taken when two different 
classes of members were created, one 
being an active class made up of those 
actually engaged in farming, and an 
associate class, made up of farm own- 
ers and others interested in farm land 
who do not actually till the soil. There 
are already over 1,500 members, and 
each township will have a representa- 
tive in the official body. Officers 
of the association were elected as fol- 
lows: Edward E. Reynolds, presi- 
dent; Floyd Garrett, vice-president; 
Charles W. Hickman, secretary-trea- 
surer; while the directors elected were 
as follows: V. C. Klepinger, J. H. Bone, 
Harry Rauch, W. W. Beebe, R. H. Da- 
vis, Cecil Ray, J. C. F. Redinbo, J. C. 
Alexander, W. C. McCullough, C. J. 
Borum, Grant Dyer, Peter Retterrath 
and J. J. Redman. Among other things 
resolutions were adopted asking the 
federal government to contribute $90 
a month toward the salary of the coun- 
ty agent, and they also went on record 
as approving the senate bill providing 
for federal aid in the construction of 
all state roads. 

















HOW ABOUT YOUR INCOME? 
our savings 
in a sock and 
thought of interest 











Next we put it 








then we realized that the savings 
bank invested our money care- 
filly in securities and made its 
profit from the difference between 
our 34% to 4% and the yield of 
those securities ~~all perfectly 
legitimately and rightly —— 





BUT- the more 
intelligent of us 
decided to buy 
those securities 
direct and take 
the whole income 
ourselves 








there is a book called “Hatching 
Dollars’ which tells how you can 
buy safe bonds and preferred stocks 
by small monthly payments. It 
shows you how you can invest 
while you are saving This book 
will be sent free if you write to 
Morgan, Livermore & Company 
1 Broadway, NewYork 


MEMBERS ‘YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








We Saved Big and Got 
a Much Better Range” 


—say thousands of letters received from my customers @ 
from coast to coast. Over 300,000 buyers say you canno 
beat Kalamazoo quality Yet my prices save you fom 20) 
to 40 per cent becavse you deal direct with the man whog 

builds your stove. : 






















Write for My Catalog 
—find out what you can save. Get money-saving 
Prices on stoves, ranges, oil and gas ranges! 
furnaces, refrigerators, fireless cookers, wash- 
ing machines, cream separators, paint, wall 
paper, in-door closets, ete. Cash or credit, 


Ask for Catalog No, 116 


KALAMAZOO MFG, CO., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 





A Kalamazoo 


wat Direct to You 


Reno Gounty, Kans., Farm 


A Fine 160 Acres—i miles from Hutchinson, on Santa Fe Trail. This farm is a splendid 
producer. Every foot of ground is tillable and will grow alfalfa. There are 80 acres of wheat which 
go with the place if sold soon—about 20 acres of alfalfa, 20 acres of pasture land and 40 acres left for 
spring seeding. The improvements consist of a nice recently remodeled 8-room house, garage and 
large barn, with stable room for 16 head, and crib room for 4.000 bushels of corn and a very large hay 
mound. This farm is on the gas main and gas is used for light and fuel at the low price of 2 cents 
per M. The price of $28,000 includes a large tractor plowing and seeding outfit at purchaser's option. 


Write or wire CLATDE CAREY, 
The Carey Real Estate & investment Co, Carey Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas 


























a Sale—320 Acres 


250 acres level farm land, fenced with woven wire; 
fair buildings, house of nine rooms, tenant house of 
five rooms, barn 60x40 with shed and crib on one side, 
sheep or cattle shed 190x16, new hollow tile silo 16x40 
and other outbuildings; water anywhere on this Jand 
by driving a point 12 or 14 feet; 70 acres blue grass 
timber pasture, fenced hog tight; never falling run- 
ning water; five miles from county seat. two miles 
from sbipping points on two raliroads. Price $225 
peracre, Call on or address 8. O. WILLSON, Morn- 
ing Sun, Iowa, or J. E. WILLSON, Wapello, Jowa. 
Morning Sun phone, 448; Wapello phone, 916-F 6. 


DAIRY FARM FOR SALE 


| PURE BRED 


Seed Cor 


Grown By Us on our own seed farms. Reid’s 
Yellow Dent, Leaming, Goldmine, Silvermine, 
Johnson County White Dent, Bloody Butcher. 
Also Sudan Grass. Send for catalog giving prices. 


McGREER BROS, SEED FARM, Coburg, lowa. 


























135 acres, close to Kansas City, on railroad and AY se / 
electric line; good seven-room house, tile barn for 40 = ESS 
cows, tile silo, ice house, milk house; milk ecn- Law I} L 
tracted for 50 cents per gallon this year. Price $175 a EWA Perfect new tires,all siz non-skid or plain, 
per acre. Also other farms for sale in wheat and > Sh A fabric or cord Prepaid on approval, to 
corn belt. 2 


10,000 Miles Guaranteed 











Flanary & Wingate. Grayson, Mo. eC 30,000 Customers. Catalog Free. Agents Wanted. 
; - — = Service Auto Equipment Corporati 
Please mention this paper when writing. | Ex 959 Service Bids, . Kansas City, Mo, 
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Community Organization Plans 
Wanted 


An Tllinois subscriber wants 
from readers of Wallaces’ F 
planning organization work for his dis- 
trict. His letter follows: 


like to party or 


committee who have had 
in putting the munity 
ing proposition. We are in great need 
of something to take care of a fine lot 
of young people, and I think this comes 
very near to solving needs. I 
would like to hear from some- 
one who knows something about same. 
Tell me about it from the very begin- 


“T would locate a 
y experience 


build- 





over con 


our 
you or 








ning of a campaign to get the funds, 
etc., until we have finished the job. 
I realize it is a big job, and am anx- 
ious to get all the help possible. We 
have a rich community and a fine lot 
of folks to work with. 

Will state we have a mining com- 


munity, which I think makes it doubly 
hard to handle, tho our young farm 
folks and the mining folks mix fairly 
well. I should like to get plans and 
specifications that have been used, to- 
gether with any report of work that 
has been done.” 





Pasture Wanted 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We are thinking of seeding a mix- 
ture of oats and grass seed this spring 
and pasturing light. What variety of 
oats would be best? We expect to 
make a permanent pasture of part of 
this field.” 

For this 
ety of oats, 
fish Select, should ans 
best. In connection with 
suggest that our correspondent 
on each acre about four or five pounds 
of timothy, two or three pounds of al- 
sike, two pounds white sweet clover, 
two pounds alfalfa, and two pounds 
,Ted or mammoth clover. 


purpose a rather late vari- 
such as Side oats or Swed- 
wer the purpose 
the oats we 


seed 


Farm Bureau Points of View 


(Continued from page 696) 
to keep the Farm Bureaus and the 
Farm Bureau associations clear from 
actual business dealing and leave 
them free to do the necessary educa- 
tional work to develop auxiliary or- 


ganizations to do the actual business 


Today practically all the milk of the 
eastern states is handled, and handled 
well, by producers’ organizations like 


the New England Milk Producers and 


the New York Dairymen’s League. The 
Farm Bureaus do not claim credit for 
these organizations. On the other hand, 


the leaders of these organizations are 
very free with their statements that 
it has been only with the help of the 
Farm Bureaus that they have been able 
to become established and to develop 


their marketing activities to the effi- 
cient point at which they now have 
them. 

The same is true of wool In its 
annual report, for example, the TIlli- 
nois Agricultural Association makes 


quite a point of the fact that it assisted 
with the marketing of 500,000 pounds 
of wool by 1,600 farmers. This was 
indeed a worthy accomplishment. Yet, 
while Illinois was marketing a _ half- 
million pounds, New York state farm- 
ers were pooling a million pounds thru 
their special wool organization devel- 
oped by the State Federation of Farm 
Bureau Associations, and the county 
Farm Bureaus were busy with the ed- 
ucational features necessary to the 
placing of so large an amount of wool 
on the market in good condition. 

The same illustrations that are given 
for milk and wool could be carried out 


for a good many other agricultural 
products in the eastern states, but 
these two suffice to make the point 


that the eastern farmers have the same 
point of view toward the utilization of 
the Farm Bureau system to solve mar- 
keting problems that the middle-west- 
erners have, also that they have pro- 
ceeded as far or farther with actual 
accomplishments. 

The difference between the two sec- 
tions is simply that in the middle-west 
the Farm Bureaus corresponding to the 
eastern Farm Bureau Associations are 

| being actually used when federated to 
do business, whereas, in the east, they 
are being used to develop specialized 
groups or auxiliary organizations for 
business purposes. This difference it- 
self is su’*'rient to explain the differ- 

‘n of membership dues. 
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The Third Annual Shorthorn 


Consgress 


One of the 


great 
events of the year was held in Chi- 
cago, February 17th, 18th and 19th. 


This was the Shorthorn Congress, an 


event that is considered of interna- 
tional importance in Shorthorn circles. 
Lovers of the red, white and roan 
gathered from all corners of the Unit- 
ed States, while a few breeders from 
Canada, and the South American dele- 
gation, gave the allair a very cosmo- 
politan aspect. 

From _any standpoint, the meeting 
was very successful. A large number 
of breeders was present, the entries 
were of superior quality and prices 
were quite satisfactory. Three hun- 
dyed and twenty-five cattle were en- 


tered in the show and sale as against 
275 in last year’s Congress. Not only 


was the last year’s Congress. sur- 
passed in number of entries, but the 
consensus of opinion was that the 


quality both of bulls and females was 
higher. There were fewer entries that 
would be called tailenders than before. 

An important feature of the Con- 
gress is the show which takes place 
the day preceding the first day of the 
sale and in which every animal en- 
tered in the sale must be shown. This 
proves of considerable value to buyers 
and especially beginners as the cattle 


are sold in the order in which they 
placed in the sale ring, and the bid- 
der is thus given the benefit of the 
judge’s opinion of the stock. Good 
classes were the rule and there was 
plenty of competition at all times. The 
quality in some of the classes was 
very even as far down as ten and 
twelve places. Dean F. C. Curtis, of 
Ames, Iowa, won the premier honor of 
the show when his entry in section 3 
for bulls calved between September 
26, 1918, and January 10, 1919, was 








grand champion bull of the 
show. The champion is Good Resolu- 
tion, being sired by Count Avon. He 
is a rich roan and is very smooth, 
deep and blocky. That the decision 
found favor with the buyers is shown 
by the fact that he was sold to go to 
Uruguay for $6,200. 

Powell & Sons, Linn Grove, Iowa, 
won the grand championship for fe- 
males on Linwood Bonnie 2d, a very 
nice white heifer of their own breed- 
ing. She is sired by King Cumber- 
land 3d, and was given a high rating 
in both the Sioux City and South Da- 
kota fairs during the past season. 
She is low set, blocky and mellow, and 
carries a nice head. She sold to Sni 
A Bar farms for $2,800. 

At any breed gathering the 
of good fellowshinp and _ the 
change of ideas is of first rate im- 
portance. Thus it was at the Con- 
gress, for there were many men inter- 
ested in Shorthorns there who had not 
consigned cattle but who came for the 
purpose of meeting other men of a 
common interest. Breeders become 
acquainted with others in the breed. 
The splendid spirit of codperation 
which is manifested in all of the im- 
portant breeds of pure live stock to- 
day, is in a great measure due to such 
institutions as the Shorthorn Con- 
gress. It is certain that the Congress 
fulfills an important function in the 
breed, for the breeders who gathered 
there from all parts of the country left 
with an increased strength of purpose 
to continue the work of making the 
Shorthorn the universally recognized 
beef breed of the country. 

Breed promotion is one of the 
portant duties of the Congress. The 
class of cattle was so high that the 
price would. not allow beginners to 
purchase the foundation stock which 
was desired. A very considerable 


made 


spirit 
inter- 
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Juckson's Gainford Jilt made the highest sale record of any cow at the Congress. 
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number of new breeders was started 
in the business, however, and many 
owners of comparatively new herds 
were buyers of the choice things in th: 
offering for the purpose of strengthen 
ing herds already founded. The 
strong demand for the tops is indica. 
tive of the discrimination which is 
being used by breeders when adding 
new breeding animals to the herds. 

A shortage of top females was indi 
cated by the good prices for cows with 
calf at foot and heifers. The females 
were in nearly all instances in strong 
demand, while except for the tops th: 
bulls did not move so readily. <A con- 
siderable proportion of the bulls sold 
very cheaply, considering the breed 
ing, combined with good individuality 
of some of the animals. This indi 
cated a healthy condition of affair 
however, as it shows that the breeder 
are looking for real breed improvers 
when buying herd bulls. Great ir: 
provement of the breed is bound to 
follow continued application of this 
policy. 

Another 
work was the 
American trade. 


aspect of the promotion 
buying for the South 

A committee of buy 
ers for Uruguay was present thru 
out, one of them, Senor R. Parejo 
Reissig, of Montevideo, acting as on 
of the judges. A number of choice 
animals were purchased for export to 
South America, notable among them 
being the grand champion bull of the 
show. A number of other bulls and 
females were also purchased by the 
buyers from Uruguay, ana Mr. Win 
Harnett made a number of selections 
for shipment to the south. 

The culminating feature of the week 
was the annual banquet which was 
held at the Stock Yards Inn the evs 
ning following the first day’s sale. A 
large number of breeders was in at- 
tendance to entoy the program which 
had been arranged by the association 
officials. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Frank M. Scofield, of Hillsboro, Texas, 
president of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. The fir 
speaker to be introduced was Mr. H 
G. McMillan, of Sioux City, who. gave 
some interesting figures concerning 
the amount of capital invested in the 
average corn belt farm, thus show 
the necessity for growing improv: 
live stock in order to make a satisfac 
tory return. His account of the pur- 
chase of the first Shorthorn bull to 
be used in his community was very 
interesting. Following Mr. McMillan’s 
address, Dean Curtiss moved that the 
Shorthorn breeders endorse the candi 
dacy of Mr. Frank O. Lowden, himseif 
a breeder of Shorthorns, for president 
Pete Ross seconded the motion and it 
was unanimously passed. 

Will Dryden, of Brookline, Ontario, 
Canada, gave a very interesting talk 
concerning the future of the trade be- 
tween United States and Canada, and 
ventured the assertion that it might 
not be long until the trade in Short 
horns will be from United States to 
Canada rather than the other way as 
it has been in the past. 

A talk concerning South America, in 
which nearly all breedergof pure-bred 
live stock are interested as a possible 


market, was given by Mr. Murdo M« 
Kenzie, who has spent eight years 
there. It is his opinion that there is a 


good market for American bred stock 
in South America if it is properly cul 
tivated. 





Farm Conference at Des Moines 


A conference which seemed to have 
as its purpose the union of section 
of the Farmers’ Union and the Societ) 
of Equity for business purposes, wa 
held Farm 
ers’ Union men from Nebraska and Ili 
nois and Equity representatives fron 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Mon 
present. Benjamin Marsh 
secretary of the Farmers’ National 
Council, also attended. 

Speakers at the conference charged 
that a combination of financial and 
commercial interests was being made 
against the farmers, and that more ef 
fective coéperation along business 
lines between these organizations was 
needed to meet the attack. Two thou- 
sand dollars was pledged to carry out 
a survey of the field and to work out 
plans of action. C. H. Gustafson, pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Farmers’ Unior, 
was put at the head of the committee 
to carry on the work. 


in Des Moines last week. 
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The development of high yielding corn will add millions of bushels to the 
average corn crop OI the middle west. 





Iowa Corn Yield Contest 


The Iowa Corn Growers’ Association 
inaugurates this year an altogether 
unique corn yield contest. The asso- 
ciation is starting a really earnest 
search for the highest yielding corn in 
southern Iowa, in central Iowa, and in 
northern Iowa, and it asks the codép- 
eration of every corn grower in the 
state. 

We are all acquainted with farmers 
who are growing unnamed varieties of 
corn, possibly handed down to their 
fathers by the Indians. We know peo- 
ple who talk about the wonderful 
yielding power of such strains as the 
Bloody Butcher and Calico. These 
more or less unknown strains of corn 
have never been entered much in the 
corn shows, because they have been 
of the wrong type. But now they have 
an o DD DOrLany in a corn yield contest 

controlled conditions. How 
farmers of Iowa have enough 
in the corn they use to send a 
k or so of it, together with a check 
$10, to W. R. Hechler, secretary 







of the Iowa Corn Growers’ Association, 
Ames, Iowa? 
After Mr. Hechler gets your corn, 


he will see that it is tried out during 
the season of 1920, in competition 
With all the other kinds of corn sent 
in f 
i 
i 
\ 
‘ 





’m your section of the state. For 
nee, if you live in northern Iowa, 
ltogether there are one hundred 
rs from northern Iowa sending in 
ies of corn to be tested, these 
hundred sorts will be planted in 
alternating rows on three different 
s—one perhaps in O’Brien county, 
anothr in Hancock county, and an- 
other in Howard county. Each of the 
contesting sorts will be thinned down 
to uniform stand, and ail will be 
given the same cultivation, and in the 
fall all will be harvested and weighed 
up at the same time. Is your corn the 
be t in northern Iowa? Do you have 
t highest-yielding strain of Silver 
Aing, or Pride of the North, or Bloody 
Butcher, as the case may be? 
In like manner, in central Towa, the 
corn of different contestants will be 


tried out on three different farms, one 
Perhaps in Crawford county, another in 
Boone county, and another in Linn 
county And so also in the southern 
third of the state. Can anyone beat 
Reid’s Yellow Dent in central and 
southern Iowa? We have the greatest 
Tespect for the yielding power of a 
&00d strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent, but 
nevertheless would be greatly pleased 
a some farmer would come forth with 


unknown variety of corn that would 
cutyield this good, old standby. 
ur corn wins in a contest of this 
r even if it stands in the upper 
Xx, you will have a reputation as a 
corn man far in excess of the 
r of the grand champion ten ears 
corn show. And if your corn can 
it the performance year after year 
vill have the satisfaction of know- 
ing th at you can increase the wealth- 
Producing power of the state of Iowa 
by millions of dollars annually. 


Here is a chance for every corn 
srower, no matter how humble, The 


‘a3 waan nD 








$10 entry fee may seem large, but as 
a matter of fact it is really very small. 
In the first place, a $10 entry fee from 
each contestant is not quite enough to 
cover the expenses of the contest. In 
the second place, there is not a corn 
grower in Iowa to whom the results 
of the contest will not be worth far 
more than $10. Even if you stand to- 
ward the foot of the contest, you will 
have gained the information concern- 
ing the yielding power of your corn 
which should enable you to save hun- 
dreds of dollars during the next two 
or three years, which you otherwise 
would have lost. And if you stand to- 
ward the top of the contest, you wili 
not only enjoy satisfaction of a rare 
kind, but also an outlet for hundreds 
of bushels of seed corn at a very prof- 
itable price in case you care to take a 
little bother. 

We do not have the complete de- 
tails of the contest as yet, but suggest 
that all of our readers who are the 
least interested should write at once 
to W. R. Hechler, secretary of the Iowa 
Corn Growers’ Association, at Ames, 
Iowa 





Cost of Growing Corn 
(Continued from page 695) 


of corn and for our present purpose 
had best be included in the expenses. 

The unclassified expenses are 
$79.95. 

These direct expenses as enumer- 
ated above total $4,941.20. or a little 
less than 40 cents per bushel for the 
12,500 bushels (62 bushels per acre). 
As mentioned before beginning this 
tabulation of costs, these do not in- 
clude charges for use of the invest- 
ment or the charges incident to con- 
ducting the business 

In tabulated form Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
cost of growing an acre of corn is as 
follows: 


Manure and clover charge.....$ 1.70 
Depreciation on corn crib and 
other overhead items........ 40 
MEIN aiay) achiark Gse d ais 6s A aibcc bis ote: 1.00 
LL eee Res cee at ee 
NE i el6.6 a ke-0 os ~. 20e 
Man labor used in pl: inting, cul- 
tivating, husking, etc., 17.4 
hours @ 37.8 cts... ccc cilein es 6 
Horse labor, 35.6 hrs. @ 20 cts... 7.12 
Shelling and hauling ........... 2.50 
Machinery charges ............ 2.14 


BEINCOMANCOUD occciccccsiaccces 40 


TOCAL o.c.cisvces csbeenncecee «ocean 


Cost per bushel with a yield cf 62.5 
bushels per acre, 41 cents. 

If rent is included at $20 an acre, 
or if interest is figured on $400 land, 
the cost of a bushel of corn on this 
farm in 1919 will figure around 74 
cents. 





Information Wanted 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 
“Do you know of any good method of 
relling up hog wire except by hand?” 








501 North 16th Street 





Don’t Stoop — Save Your 


Strength With This 





IT IS the most remarkable labor, time and fuel saving range | 
ever built for a farm home—large capacity, compactly built, 
cuts from 4 to % off your fuel bill, heats quicker than a 
gas range. A good heater—keeps the floor warm. Elimi- 
nates tiresome stooping end makes baking a genuine pleasure. 


Get the facts about this handsome Leonard Hi-Oven farm 
range — write today for attractive free booklet in colors. 


LEONARD HI-OVEN RANGE CO. 

















Cedar Rapids, lowa 


a 

















ANEW HOT 


Costs less then Five Cents a day to operate, has control of heat and 
Costs less than a manure hotbed 
THE BROKEN BOW MANUFACTURING COMPAN Y. 


capable of starting 40,000 rlants. 
circular. 


BE D—Patented 


moisture. Standen size 
able, guaranteed. bend fo 
Broken Bow, Neb 


Sure and re 





“LITTLE 
SUPER” 


Get My Price 
FIRST 







Built especially for small tractors. 

Regular standard weight. Built strong—rigid, 

Frame entirely steel. Rear blades cut exactly in 

center of front blades, assuring thorough disc- 

ing. Only tractor disc where scrapers can be 

operated from tractor. Write for my price! 
That’s the most surprising and pleasing feature of all. 


Monmouth Tongueless 


Horse Dise. Blades of high carbon steel. Adjustable 
scrapers, hard maple bearin; - hard, oilers and trans- 
port trucks if you desire. * free trial. — 
turn it at our expense if not satisfied, We 

freight both ways. Send postal card for my A 


and low money- 
Guaranteed Saving prices on farm tools 
for 5 Years 





and s lies now. 
Mm the Piow Man with 


Shipments™ 
from Monmouth 


Kansas City, Omaha,Fargo 


FEEDS 


CAR LOTS ONLY 


OIL MEAL COTTONSEED MEAL 
MIDDLINGS BRAN MOLASSES 
Shipped direct from mills. Write for prices. 


COTTRELL & WITHERELL 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 




















Blackieg 


MAY BE PREVENTED BY USING PARKE, DAVIS 
& CO.’S SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED 


Biackleg Vaccines 


BLACKLEG VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


THE OLD RELIABLE BLACKLEG VACCINE 
IN PILL FORM 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A NATURAL AGGRESSIN 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
AN AGGRESSIN MADE FROM CULTURES. 








Write for free instructive booklet 
on Blackleg Prevention. 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











THE MATTHEWS <* MATTHEWS 


WOVEN WIRE 
FENCE STRETCHER 


Is a time and money say- 
er. Guaranteed. Pulls 
wire past the end Wid 
without extra post. i 
not kick sideways. 

faction _ Guarani 

Money Retanded. Write 
for free literature. 


Bain Bros. Manstactering Ce. ae 
Cedar Rapids, lewa - 








\ 7 AN TED—Experienced and a se married 
man to work on farm by Must be good 
horseman. P. G. Gregg, Lake Cliy. ig. Is. EP. D. No 4. 
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The Des Moines Motor ae 


Picture a room 500 feet long and 125 
feet wide, completely filled with tour- 
ing cars, limousines, chummy roadsters 
—in fact, pleasure « of every type 
and description. Then picture anoth- 
er room 500 feet long and 125 feet 





ars 





wide, brimming over with all the latest 
fashions prevaient among motor trucks. 
Picture these two rooms tastefully dec- 
orated in green and white, and a 
pretty accurate picture of the motor 
show held at Des Moines last week 
is produced. 

When the roll call was completed, 
it was found that fifty-four makes of 
pleasure cars were on exhibition, and 
forty-five different varieties of trucks, 
with a combined showing of 350 ve- 
hicles. It is said to be the largest ex- 
clusive vehicle show in America, both 
from the number of exhibits and from 
the amount of floor space 

With an opportunity to see such a 
display as this, it is no wonder that 
an average of 19,000 people a day 
thronged the building. Folks from 
over the state came in considerable 
numbers, and, furthermore, they did 
not come from idle curiosity, but with 
a definite purpose in view Officials 
of the show maintain that the actual 
sales exceeded all previous records 
which have been made for the past 
eleven years. 

The farmers who came to buy trucks 
had ample opportunity to make a 
choice best suited to their particular 
needs, because every type from the 
smallest to the largest in the truck 
world was open for inspection Indi 
vidual dealers had e xhit its with an ag 
gregate value of $12,000 to $18,000 
Dealers and PE representatives 
from every section of the country were 
present, and were enthusiastic about 
the market here in the great middle 
west 

The success of any great undertak 
ing depends a great deal upon the man- 
agement. The De Moines Motor Show 
Was under the 


management of Dean 
Schooler, C. G. Van Vliet and . 
B. Hull, and to their efficiency bel 
a great deal of the credit 


Care of Machinery 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 

In the winter tim when there is 
not so very much work besides doins 
chores, it is an excellent idea to look 
over all your machinery and see where 
it needs fixing up and tightening of 
bo't and if any repairs are needed, 
by all means order them at once and 
put them on. Your implement dealer 
has lots more time now to order re- 
pairs than later on, when the rush 
comes 


There are a few farmers who shelter 
their implements under trees or even 
out in the field near a wire fence. Of 
course in this way they are right ¢lose 
to the work when it starts in the 
spring, but it is a very expensive prac- 
tice, as it has been proved that one 
season outdoors does more damage to 


an implement than three seasons of 
usage. Even at the present high cost 
of lumber, it is much cheaper to prop- 
erly house the implements than _ to 


leave them to the elements. Machin- 


ery that has been properly repaired 
and housed thru the winter will work 
a good deal better than it would if it 
is left outdoors 


JOHN P. THIESSEN 
Jefferson County, Nebraska. 


An Answer to “Tired Farmer” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


A few words to “Tired Farmer,” who 
asked about a good strain of milk 
Goats in a recent issue. About seven 
years ago, the tired feeling came over 
me, just about as I suppose it has 
Over this man. I invested in what 
some people call a good home in 
Omaha Its boundary lines were 40x 
130 feet. I v used to corn rows a 
mile long if i wanted them. For a 
while I spent a good deal of my time 
over at the stock vards, watching the 
stock of all kinds come in, and being 
unloaded. But in time that got old, 
as it was the same thing every day 
over and over. So I got tired again. 

I got to the point where we would 
get up in the morning, get our break- 
fast. and then wonder what to do to 
kill time I missed my chores and 
my good, unadulterated milk. We had 
te set ovr milk bottles out on the 


porch and eet milk that the dairyman 
had skin ' three or four then 


times, 
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SLDEST MIGHTIEST 
POWER pager 





Write for the of the 


story 


Coleman, and its interesting history 





WY) 





Tractor 
THE COLEMAN 


In the Coleman is found on: 


IT CARRIES ITS 





i IONS 

I t thi ye 

4 7 ? 1 } 
sere Co r 
tractor us¢ 

T power plant o Col 
troubl X64, Keros ™ 

The Col man W orm dr Ve trac 
working ¢ load carryir t 

The Col in is not b 





WEIGHT—5,200 pound 
ENGINE—Clin kerosene 
luty type, d-cyhinder 5x6 1 
*NITION—Dixie , 
With impuise start 
‘ARBURET 
( COOLING SYSTE M—M 
BEARINGS—S. K. F. I 
RR CLEANER—Benn 
TRANSMISSION—Por 

t i y one i 


A x LE—Semi 














REAR 


floati 


en sed, 





POWER ON 








Feb. 27, 
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=~ 
Se. 
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SS 
i yt possessed by any other tr 
A 4 SHION OF GIL—NOT ON 4 
t RRESPECTIVE OF C 
1 far v lu ained mex 
, ‘ , 1d wer e 
) < i $< ew aa 
tor Clim 
Sr for tra service 0 
r ind fully enclosed 
pe bath of oil 





beauty but for durability and servi 


SPECIFICATIONS 


FRONT AXLE—Rocking type, three 


WORM GE AR—Hi gh speed Phosphor Bronz 
WORM—Heat-treated steel. 


TRACTOR OTLING—AlI parts, totally 
closed in bath of oil 
OLU i al Internal expanding, contained 
sy Ww 
BELT PULI E Y—1 + -inch diameter and 8 * 
mech face widtl 
SPERED—Road an plow speed, 3 mi 
st high; 2% miles low, per ac. 
“a Powae—At belt, 30 H. P.; drawbar, 1¢ 
L Pe 


of performance. 


COLEMAN TRACTOR SALES CO., 


Kansas City, Mo. 








— 
added a little water—just a little, so 
as to make it go around. Well, I fin- 
ally picked up a job, but I had to get 
there at six o'clock, right on the dot. 
or hunt for another job I wasn't 


used to clock, so I 
called for 
So time 


bought a 


working by the 
my time 

ran along, and I finally 
five-acre home, adjoining 
Omaha. I gave a small fortune for i 
but am my own boss, and have plenty 
of milk that is milk—not goat milk 
that your correspondent is looking for 


But this isn’t like having corn rows a 
mile long; so I say Don’t, don’t 
leave the good, old tiresome farm, for 
you surely will get a great deal more 
tired if you do, in more ways than 
one, 
GEO. 0. TURNER 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


The Wheat Crop of ~eg ie Russia— 


The wheat crop of southern Russia is re- 
ported to ar ) t to f ”) bush ; for 
the vear 19 or about 30 per cer 


than the pre- 


Section 


ir average for the sam«¢ 





mg the provinces of south- 
the leading one from a _ pro- 


Standpoint, is Kherson, with 84,- 


ern Russia 


auction 











1929 





Money Making Lands 


In Southeast Missouri, where wheat an 


DEPT, 4562, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
10.000 bushels of wheat i 
iw 100,000 bus al 
e of tl ve ’ t! 
it is anti na ounts 
Russian w will be to th 
world trade within the next year or two. 








A GREAT —— 


FOR SALE 
1g as good 









an improved stock 
n as any one could ask for, 
wa. an up to date smal! city 
thwestern Iowa 
and farm land of 


et ». terms are good If inter 
ested, write for pictures and terms 
& L. .. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 


Death in the Family’ 


compels Mrs Mary L. Jackson to re 
400 acre in Crow Wing County, 
farm ts sitt ated 5 5 miles east of Pine 
traveled road, bas good hoase and barn: 






















ther improve his is a bargain 

cash rental As place will yield large crer 
Alsike clover, hay and vegetable cr s 
potatoes a rutabagas For further partic 
address Mrs. Jackson at 1419 6th Street 


Nor th, + Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





per t bushel, 


Por, SALE—Testea seed corn. $3 a 


vered, shelled and grade< 





Dent, Gold Standard Leaming St! verM ne an¢ 

King or Wisconsin No.7. A limited amount of soy 
beans. Write for samples and prices. J. W. RICH- 
ARDs. Ferris, lilniots 


| 

| | grow to perfection, are attracting the attent 

| of many shrewd farmers, because tbeir keer 
| business foresight tells them that itnvestn 
| 

| 

| 





there will pay big returns; old George Mounsey 
of Keystone, Ind., cleaned up 42,000 in six short 
years of 1200 acres we sold him; Leonard M< 

Mullin of Sikeston, Mo., grew $48,000 wort! 
corn on 580 acres we sold him for $23 per acr 

you can do as well; come and see us and 5 
show you our country; a residence of a ¢ 
of ac bentary enables us to serve you intel 
ly; 8a 
corn belt farmers; 
names and free map 


W.R. GRIFFIN, 








ige 
*s last Year over half million dollars 
send for list of purchaser 
Address 


Morehouse, Mo. 
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two" 
ngs, oF 


Choice dairy farm—80 acres; 
| FOR SALE 


seven-room house, outbuil 








orchard, flowing fountain, fences, no stumps r 

| stones; improved highway, American nelg Ts. 
C phone, rural delivery; two miles to villa¢ 1 
1200, high and manual training schools, crea! 


factory, etc. Address OWNER, 736 Algona 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


cheese 
Street, 





4 


| FYOR SALE—480 acres of the best choice land 


one and three-quarter miles from Fargo city 
| limits. 400 acres will be sown in wkeat. Half crop 
| goes to purchaser. Ea uy terms. Will se ll before 


May Ist. If interested, write for price and terms 
AUGUST H ANSON, Box 916, Fargo, N.D. 








| Please mention this paper when writing, 
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nividieg the Work Multiples the Profit 


(Continued from page 689) 


work. The four men of the permanent 






1 be trusted with the details of most 
farm operations. Mr. Wood has the 
general supervision of production, of 
course, but is still able to take suffi- 
c 
. 
t 
t 





ient time to keep informed on market 
onditions, and to give special atten- 
i to the buying and selling end of 
he business. 

The management of the present Her- 
man Wood farm shows the same logic 
that was displayed when the two 
prothers started in the business. Mr. 
Wood has held to the principle that 
no grain or hay is to be sold off the 
place, with the exception of oats. He 
pas fed all he has raised, and has 
boueht from 25,000 to 40,000 bushels 
of corn yearly in addition. Straw stacks 
from neighboring farms have been pur- 
chased and hauled in to provide plenty 
of bedding for his stock. 

His first act, as has already been 
noted, was to get his long-cropped land 
down into grass. His next—and this 
was the first money Mr. Wood spent 
for permanent improvements—was to 
begin to tile out some of the low spots. 
Je has continued this work until twen- 
iy-five carloads of tile have been used 
on the home farm, to make it one of 
the best drained farms in that section. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the farm at the present time is the 
big cattle shed. This building was 
put up five years ago, and mostly by 
farm labor. 

“We had been trying to figure out 
some way of getting a cattle shed that 
would do four things well,” said Mr. 
Wood. “It had to shelter the cattle 
and hogs from storms, had to be well 
enough ventilated to keep them in good 
health, easy to handle feed in, and 
built so as to save manure. 

“I finally decided that a cattle shed 
built along the general lines of a circus 
tent would solve the problem. We put 
up a silo—20x60 feet—in the center, 
for the pole, and built a circular shed, 
128 feet in diameter, around it. There 
are no interior supports, and the roof 
is held up by wire cables that are at- 
tached over the top of the silo.” 

The outside wall is of hoHow blocks, 
16 feet high, and the roof of prepared 
asbestos and asphalt. There are open- 
ings along the outside wall for ventila- 
tion, and vents in the upward slanting 
roof that carry the warm, foul air out. 
The doorways are wide enough so that 
a team and wagon can be driven in 
easily, to distribute feed and straw or 
to haul out manure. 

The floor is of dirt, with good tile 
drainage underneath. In early fall, 
before the cattle are brought in, straw 
is spread to a depth of a foot and a 
half over the entire floor. As the feed- 
ing goes on, approximately one to two 
tons of straw are hauled in daily and 
st 1 where needed. This makes a 
daily layer of new straw over the floor, 
t the cattle are kept clean and 
manure is saved. 
hauling from this barn is done 
until the teams are thru with haying 
the summer. Then for several 
e entire working force of the 
centrates on the task of get- 
Ss manure to the fields. Ina 
which many cattle and hogs 
é there will be from six to nine 
! 1 loads of manure produced. 
i goes on the meadows that are to 
be plowed in the fall and on the oats 
bt where no grass has_ been 





cattle feeding practice in for- 


mer years on the Wood farm was to 
buy steers at around 1,000 pounds, late 
m the fall, feed them along on silage 
and small allowance of oil meal and 
Cottonseed meal, until January, and 
— id enough corn to the ration to 


& them to 1,400 pounds or better 
by spring. A few hogs were bought in 
the tall to work along with the steers 
for the first period, but the bulk were 
mp purchased until along in January, 
Febr lary or later. 

Times have changed in the cattle- 


feeding line,” said Mr. Wood, as he 
i ‘ined his former feeding practice. 
qnient now it looks as if the chances 
oe least loss were with the man 
we. ed out light-weight stuff over a 
“nee period. You have to change your 


& practice with the times.” 

a! he time the cattle were sold, the 
boned, short and excessively fat 

°8S were picked out and sent to mar- 





ket. The other hogs were held over 
and fattened with corn and tankage 
on clover pasture thru June to Sep- 
tember, and then sold. 

At the present time, sheep feeding 
is the main industry on the farm. 
Lambs have always been one of the big 
features of the farming operations, but 
this year and last they have supplied 
the bulk of the income. Last year 
2,900 head were fed out and this year 
3,500. 

Mr. Wood buys his lambs late in the 
fall. He goes on the market about the 
time when bad weather is forcing the 
western sheepmen to dispose of sur- 
plus stock. Asa rule, this last rush 
of feeders comes when the farms of 
the central west are well supplied, so 
that only the packer demand is avail- 
able to handle it. Prices usually drop 
at this time, and good stuff can be 
purchased at better rates than usual. 

In marketing in the late winter, Mr. 
Wood tries to hit the interval between 
the time the mdidle-western states 
stop and the time the Colorado lambs 
begin to come. The market usually 
seems to be steadier at this time. 

Rape is sown with oats, and in the 
last cultivation of corn. The lambs 
are turned in on this pasture soon 
after being received on the farm. After 
two or three weeks of this, they are 





turned into corn fields and allowed to 
harvest their own feed for two months 
more. 

Except for troughs of salt and ash- 
€s, moved every other day, nothing is 
fed except what the sheep harvest 
themselves. Water is supplied by deep 
wells, windmills and supply tanks. 

“It doesn’t pay to feed supplement- 
ary feeds of any sort,” says Mr. Wood. 
“Sheep always have a tendency to 
over-eat, and to supply anything other: 
than feed they have to rustle for is to 
encourage digestive troubles. Under 
these conditions, they have enough 
trouble as it is. We always have losses 
of from two to four per cent, and most 
of the deaths are due to this cause.” 

The corn field that is to be lambed 
down is enclosed by a temporary fence. 
Steel posts are driven at 75-foot in- 
tervals, and 39-inch woven wire is 
stretched between. This is the only 
kind of cross-fence used on the farm. 
The line fences are well built in per- 
manent shape, but Mr. Wood prefers 
to keep no permanent field bounda- 
ries inside. These temporary fences 
can be put up in a short time, and 
have proved able to hold lambs with- 
out any difficulty. 

A.big hollow-tile corn crib with a 
capacity of 13,000 bushels is, like the 
cattle shed, a reminder of the period 
when extensive feeding operations 
were carried on. This is built to han- 
dle ear corn. The elevator is operated 
by horse power. Scales are close by 
in the yard, as most of the corn that 








formerly went in this crib was bought 
direct from neighboring farmers. 

A 28,000-gallon concrete water tank 
provides sufficient reserve to handle 
the stock for several days in case any 
accident comes to the windmill. A 
small electric pressure system is pro- 
vided for the house, which also is light- 
ed by electricity. 

One of the most valuable features 
of the farm is that it has a railroad line 
along one boundary. A spur has been 
built at a point nearest the main farm 
buildings, so that stock can be loaded 
and unloaded with little waste time 
Small stock yards have been fitted up, 
so that Mr. Wood has most of the ad- 
vantages that usually come only to a 
farmer who happens to be within a 
stone’s throw of a small town. 





Destroying Moles 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a field badly infested with 
moles, and would like to know the best 
way to exterminate them.” 

Moles are not as easily poisoned as 
most other animals, and _ trapping 
seems to be about the only satisfac- 
tory method. Our correspondent can 
buy mole traps at most any hardware 
store, as well as instructions on how 
to use them. If he will also send to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 583, he will find in the 

latter part of this bulletin instruc 
tions on the trapping of moles. 




















Avery 
Tractor and Avery 
“Power-Lift” Plow 


the crop is large. 
stop or bother it. 


Cultivates Any Row Crop 
Avery Motor Cultivators are built in two sizes— 
a six-cylinder two-row and four-cylinder one-row 
The two-row size is built in widths 
for crops planted in any width rows. 
be furnished with various styles of front wheels 
so that all row crops, such as corn, listed corn, 
cotton, peas, beans, beets, potatoes, asparagus, 
tomatoes, etc., can be handled successfully. 
Can also be furnished with planting attachment 
for planting such row crops as corn, cotton, 


machines. 


peas, beans, etc. 





5205 Iowa Street 


A Proven Success 
Avery Motor Cultivators are a proven success— 
their design is right and they are built right. 


Avery 6-Cylinder Two-Row 
Motor Cultivator 


Se-7 double or more acreage than 


large scale. 


and belt work. 


Can also 
can make. 


Motors and 


Peoria, Illinois 


Branch Houses, Distributore and Service Stations 
Covering Every State in the Union 


Motor Farmin§, Threshing 


.and Road Building 


Machinery’ 


Double Your Cultivation With 
An Avery Motor Cultivator 


pie With an Avery Motor Cultivator you can cultivate 


say handle with horses. You can cultivate 18 to 20 acres of 
corn, cotton or other row crops a day—make a 160-acre 
farm a one-man job. It is also easy to operate—a boy or 
man can handle it without previous experience, and can do 
better work than with a horse-drawn cultivator. 
Has a variety of speeds that can be controlled 
to suit the size of the growing crop. You can 
creep along slowly when the crop is small and 
tender, or you can go as fast as you like when 
Hot weather and flies can’t 


They lead in power, durability and simplicity. 
As many as 6 to 25 of these machines are being 
used by the same men who are farming on a 
In one locality within a radius of 18 
miles, over 100 Avery Motor Cultivators are in use. 


Besides cultivating and planting row crops, the 
Avery Motor Cultivator is also being success- 
fully used for many other kinds of light field 


work than any other machine, and is one of the 
best motor farming machinery investments you 


The Avery Line 

Also includes tractors for every size farm. Six 
sizes, 8-16 to 40-80 H. P. with “ Draft-Horse”’ 
“ Direct-Drive”’ 
Two small tractors, Six-Cylinder Model “C” 
and 5-10 H. P. Model “B.” 
board and Disc Plows, Listers and Grain Drills, 
’ Tractor Disc Harrows. Also, 
roller bearing Threshers, Silo Fillers, etc. 


Write for the Avery Catalog and imeresting Tractor “‘Hitch Book.” Both books free. 


AVERY COMPANY 


“Self-Adjusting’ 














one man can ordinarily 


It is adapted to more kinds of 


Transmissions. 


“Self-Lift’’ Mold- 











Avery “Grain Saver” 
“Yellow-Fellow” Thresher 
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MITE-PROOF 


NESTS 
AND 
ROOST 


FREE TRIAL 





Patent Pending 


‘ | Stenberg Nests 
" jf Are made strong and } 
é substantial. Ideal nest [/ 





for setting and laying. 
Bull: open and equipped 


with vermin and mite proof sheets in the bottom, 
gnd mite exterminating powder traps. 





Patent Pending. 


Stenberg Roost 


Consist of mite proof 

if perches and tin powder 
traps. which prevent mites from coming off walls 
and floorontothe hens. Protect the hen and 
starve out the mites. The Stenberg Mite Ex 
terminating Nests and Roost are sold on a whole sea 
son free trial plan. Must rid the hen house of mites 
without spraying walls or — they go. Write for 
circular. Reasonable pric 

Radcliffe, Iowa 


Poultry —T Tells 
Why Chicks Die 


Jessie B. Carswell, 
the poultry woman, 
and anexperton baby 








chicks, is giving 
aw ay her book on 
baby chicks which 


tells how she success- 
fully raises 98% of 
her hatches by using 
a simple home solu- 
tion to combat white 
diarrhoea, the fatal 
chick disease. This 
valuable book is FREE and you should 
certainly write this successful poultr 

woman for a copy.—Bessie B. Carswel 

742 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 





BESSIE B. CARSWELL 
The Poultry Woman 





aaeo ELLANEOU Ss. 


————oeon 


Day Old Chicks 


New Spring Catalog 


The Day Old Chick business ts on. Chicks deliv- 
ered to your door prepaf@. The most complete cata- 
jog we have yet published will help you. 

Special egg laying breeds: Barred Rocks; 
Reds; Minorcas;: Anconas; Leghorns. 

e extra 





will be 
aying 


You 
heavy 


particularly interested in th 
breeds White 


Leghorns in 





by t 
the Michigan Agri 
We solicit your interest in the Homestead Farms 
co-operative plan of Pure Bred Poultry raising. 
STATE FARMS ASSOCLATION 
Desk J, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


rultural College. 








700,000 chicks for March, April, yn _ 
_ delivery.’ 200,000 eggs ag ‘ 
*ymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, a “Rede, 
Orpington , Minorca . Black boul h, An- 
conas, Leghorns ght Brahmas and Black 
Langshans. We have shipped baby 
omices the last three years 
STATES without any appre- 
ciable loss. Safe delivery 
guaran teed. Postaxe paid. 
Catalog FR 
Miller a ae Farm 
Box $18, Lancaster, Mo. 


and Barred Rocks, Silver Laced and 
Minorcas. H. W. Hardy, 














a was -White 
White Wyandottes, 

Hampton, lowa. 

a White Wyandotte, White meth 1 turkeys, 
4 White Emden geese, White Imy 


fal docks 
Circulars fr Stock all sold. Bare Bres , Sheffield, 
lowe Route 








rf rf ———— ELS i9 varieties, Free 
] Q) 1‘ yA Bre Blair, Nebraska. Box 2 


ABY CHICKS: 8.C. W 
r White R 





book 


I egh rns, Ba arred Rocks, 
























ka, 8. ¢ R. J Reds, White Wyandottes 
Orders booked with smal deposit. Circular Farrow- 
Miireh < 0., Peorta, I] 
RB Y ( Hl CKS—Best grade guaranteed. White 
Br rown Leghorns @17 r 100: Barred 
Rocks i Buff Orpingtons Postpatd, 
Live arriv guaranteed Catalog free. Booth, 
Clinton, M i 
ye s iva | repaid prices 
> Cata fre Ferry Grove ; 
Iowa 
DtchKs 
\ AMMOTI kK ce, weig! 8 to 12 pour 
[*cach. Stock from Chicago, New York and 
World's Fair w rs. Eges 68.00 per ll. Stock for 
sac. Eli Hersey arkersburg wa 
ety Runner drakes,. fawn and white variety, 
heavy laying striin, 68.00 each. 8. B. Green, New 


Sharon, lowa, 
hite Pekin drakes, $3.00 each Mrs. 
Duncombe, lowa 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


Send 10c 
Box 1906. 


and Old English Shepherd dogs 
male dogs, brood matrons, puppies all ages 
for instructive list 

Oakland, lowa. 


W. KR, Watsons, 
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The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 

















Getting Acquainted With the Egg 

An inquirer writes: 

“Is there such a thing as a white 
yolk? A poultry lecturer referred to 
the white yolk and the yellow yolk as 
if the yolk had two colors.” 

The yolk is divided into yellow yolk 


and white yolk, the yellow yolk mak- 
ing up the bulk of the yolk. To get 
acquainted with the structure of the 


it is best to boil’an egg hard, and 
lengthwise down the middle. 
you will see the white yolk in 
the shape of a flask im about the cen- 
ter of the yellow. You will also see 
three or four rings of white yolk. This 
white yolk is a bed for the blastoderm 
or germ skin—a small disk about one- 
eighth of an inch across. It is some- 
times called “the germ spot.” The 
blastoderm at the time of laying con- 
sists of two skins or layers of cells. 
The blastoderm is always found at the 
top of the egg. This is a provision of 
Nature to bring the germ as close as 
possible to the source of heat. Mother 
Nature is like other mothers, she does 
all in her power to care for her young. 
The egg that is developed outside of 
the body, must have special automatic 
arrangements for its protection. An- 
other example of Mother Nature's 
care is in the character of the white. 
The egg white is the policeman for the 
yolk and its precious cargo of germ 
life. The white albumen has marked 
bactericidal properties; its duty is to 
prevent microorganisms from _ reach- 
ing the yolk which is a highly nutri- 
tious food suited for the digestion and 
absorption of the growing germ, but 
has no resistance against bacteria. 

The shell of the egg when covered 
with its natural coating is also bac- 
terium proof, but moisture lessens its 
impervious character, hence the ob- 
jection to washing eggs for hatching 
or storage. 


egg, 
split it 
Then 


Resting the Eggs 


“Beginner” writes: 

“Is there any advantage in resting 
the eges after they have been shipped, 
or is it all right to put them in the 
machine as soon as they are deliv- 
ered?” 

We prefer to unpack the eggs to be 
sure that none broken, and then 
let them stand covered over night, but 
lots of people don’t, and since our ob- 
ject is two fold: that of having the day 
to watch the temperature of the ma- 
chine when high-priced eggs are first 
intrusted to it as well as to give the 
egg a chance to become normal after 
shipping, we would do just as seemed 
convenient. Eggs should be incubated 
as soon as possible after laying; we 
would not let them stand long. 

There is a prejudice against incu- 
bating an egg warm from the hen. 
Some breeders claimethe egg should be 
first allowed to cool, but we don’t be- 
lieve this is proved. It is interesting 


are 





to mark the eggs and try both 
methods. 
Standard Size or Over 


writing for a male for 
“He must be standard 
I want a big fellow.’ 
is been fixed as the 
for both sexes, 
weight most typical of 
the breed, but it is a mistake to ask 
for oversize in a anhiaes ‘male. 
ideal male of standard size is in good 
flesh at that weight; in fact, some 
breeders have them fat too fat for 


breeders. It is «€ isy to gel both males 


A farmer 
breeding said: 
$1ze or over. 

Standard size hi: 
most useful weight 


and also for the 


The 


and females of tl American breeds 
over size, and so large that they are 
not good breede The medium sized 
breeder is usually. the best producer. 
An army man said that his experi- 
ence in the army proved to him that 
the over-sized man could not stand 


as much as the medium-sized and the 
smaller man, and the over-sized horses 
and mules had not the endurance of 
the medium-sized horses and mules. 
The big fellows look well in the 
poultry yard, but the prospective buyer 
















Germozone is a” universal and safe remedy for 
colds, snuffles, roup, sore throat, loss of voice or 
bowel trouble, distem 
eyes or ears, canker, gleet, loss of fur or eathers, GERMOZONE is simply 
sores, wounds, skin diseases, or other affections of 


singing, influenza, bo 


skin or mucous membrane. 


I AM SO positive of the meritof 
Germozone that I feel lam doing 
anyone I can influence to use it, 
-a most beneficial kindness, 
Frederick Winston Canfield, 


nold St., 


“s r s’ in 3 years. 
Prop. “Sunshine Farms chichant a went. 


E. San Diego, Calif. 
HAVE USED over 60 bottles of 


Germorone this year. Wish to —Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa. poth tablet and liquid form. Tab- 
thank you for the eplendidrem- HAVE USEDGermozonel7 years Icts mailable,25c,75cand $1.50 
ediesand preparations.—Benson for chickens.—Mrs.T.A.Moerley, sizes---from a. Book on 
Pheazant Farm, Silverton, Ore. Galien, Mich, treatment of diseases FRE 


The LEE POU LTRY LIBRARY (5 books) is worth its weight in gold to any 
poultry raiser who will use it for frequent reference and ad LY, 

‘Takes a lot of mystery out of the chicken business”’, ‘‘ More help than any other 
These books FREE to anyone sending 6c stamps to cover mailing. 


source”’, etc. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F 52 Omaha, Neb. 


GERMOZONE killed the — ™ in 
8 days.—Frank 120 
Lackawanna, N. . 


NOT A CASE of white diarrhoea 
I raise over 1,000 


rabbits, birds, pet stock. 


G ermozZzonr. 
2OYears of Steady Growthin Sale 

AWhole Medicine Chest For 

Poultry, Rabbits, Pet Stock 


I USE GERMOZONE for chick. 
—_ pam eg heusehoki. Can- 

oo much —Mrs 
T, sore Wn. ~ a | Hugo, Okla. 

’ 
grand 
for rabbits.—L. W. Browning 
Boone, lowa, 


MY BIRD puppies don’t know 
what distemper is 
—Curley Smith, Kennett, Mo 


HAVE USEDGermozoeone!2yeare- 

the best for bowel trouble Ll ever 

found. Geo. F. Vickerman 
Rockdale, N. ¥ 


Galva, 


Good also for 
Germorone is sold by dealers. in 





advice. Readers s 


eet ~~) ee ets, 
for Home and 











of breeding stock is buying more than 
looks, and will doubtless be better sat- 
isfied in the long run if he is satis- 
fied with males in good breeding con- 
dition without regard to size. 





Poultry Advertising Rate 


We make a special classified poultry advertising 
rate of 7c per word per issue, provided the advertise- 
ment runs four consecutive times, and consists of 
fourteen words or more. 

This rate applies only tofarm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or number is counted 
as one word All advertisements are set without 
diaplay other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, posta! 
or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be received by Saturday of the week 
preceding, in order for an advertisemeat to run in 
the next issue. Address all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Towa. 





W YANDOTTES. 
RRR ARR enn 
» OSE Comb White Wyandotte eggs for hatching. 
Choice eggs from excellent birds, quiled for non- 
layers by an expert from college at Ames. $2 for 15, 
$5 for 50, $8 for 100. Order from this ad. Mrs. Fred 
8. Himebauch, Estherville, lowa. 





W HITE b yandottes, 200 egg strain. The iayers 





win; lowa State Fair, first pen: Austin. Minn., 
first and fourth cockerels. Eggs for hate 5 EO 
83.00; 30, 85.00; 50, €8.00; 100. $15.00. Box W, H. F. 
Duer, Eagle Grove, lowa. 
Extra 


I EGAL strain White Wyandotte cockerels. 

d qua Prices five, seven-fifty and ten 
dollars each. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Riceville, lowa. 


Koon & Son, 





} UFF Wyandotte cockerels, farm raised, for farm- 





er or fancier. Geo. M. DeYoe, Mason City, la. 
VHOIC E Silver Wyandotte cockerels, ¢3.00-each 
ges in season. Mrs. Andrew Nelson, Walker, 


Iowa, 





cockerels, 
Bellevue, lowa 


White Wyandotte 


(as farm raised 
Roe. 


Mrs. Geo. 














W. Wyandotte eggs for hatching #101 per 100; 
.! 50 perS50; @2per15 Dunstin strain Keeler 
ile eggs guaranteed. H. A. Johnson, Glid- 








gu VE R i ace ed Wyandottes, show winners, farm 

range eggs for hatching 15, 81.50; 30 $2. 50. Circu- 

John A te Mound, lowa, 
ORPERG TONS. 


lar free Jobnson, Pik 


ym cookerels 





QINGI E Comb Buff Orpingt 
color and size, $3.00 eac! Eggs $1.25 per 15 
per 100 tisfaction guaranteed, Mrs 
Blumgren n, lowa 
\ THITE Orpington cockerels, pure 

each Fine birds _k. I Patty, 








P R E bred 8. ¢ uff ¢ Orpington « kere! 8 
Chas. Hinkley é Son, Cameron, Mo 
YOLDEN Bi aff ¢ Ort Paaton. eges for “hatet hing—real 
¥ quality. Get my 1920 show record ir 







list Be autifal show birds, best wint 

celled market birds. State shi ow wit 

Spec tal price on Se ges Baby chicks Farrar, 
Ames, lowa. 


Eg. ANGSH ANS. 


big Black I 


1g strain. 


~ OOD scoring angshans, layir 

















¥ Your money back and express one way if not 
suited H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa 
wen Langshan eggs 1 €8.00 per 
hundred. Mrs. E. R.S rborne, Mo 
B4 ABY CHICKS Hig class 8. C. W. Leghorn 
raby . $16.00 per 1 Circulars free 
igeian hery, Mt. Vernon, lowa, 
GEESE. 


I ARGE Tou 
4 Pekin dra 


FPFYOULOUSE gaz 











M: AMMOTH Whi te Holland rkeys ¥ g 
oms weighiag 25 t Ibs hens 14 to 18 ‘s 
Ry you want go a rie vs Lhavethem, Mrs esse 


Missouri 
rkey toms, ig type, $10 and $12. 
Ward Jones, Seaton, 


Bethany 








Fr 
B° Ol RBON Red tu 
Eee orders booked 








eee Ss AL E—Fine Mammoth Bronze turkey gob- 
lers. Mrs. Della Prindle, Reasnor, lowa 





URE bred White Holland turkeys. Toms $9.00; 
bens $7.50, Clarence Justice, Guthrie Center, la. 





PLYMOUTH KOCKS. 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


“Weight With lity” 

May hatched cockerels weighing from 8 to 10 Ibs. 
Good color and shape. Write for description and 
prices. New blood for former customers. 

J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


Barred Plymouth Rock 


Chicago winners, great winter layers 100 chwice 
cockerels for sale. Eggs for hatching. Prices reason 
able. Satisfaction gusranteed. 28th year. 


G. EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, Ind. 


enue BP, and W. P. Rocks 


WINNING 


Winners at Iowa State Show at Waterloo, scoring 
94 to 96, on White Rock cockerels. Barred Rocks are 
Thompson strain. $5 to $15 each for quick sale 
J. KR. HOOVER, Oskaloosa. 











lewa 





Proqert Rock cockerels 8 to 9 Ibs., deep barred, 
3 to $4.00 Wm. Friedow, Britt, Iowa. 





AK Grove Farm Barred Rock cockerels for sale. 
Write for prices, Edward Cook, Manchester, Ia. 





URE bred White Piymouth Rock cockerels 

farm raised, $2 each. Mrs. Geo. F. Byrne, 
Moorland, Lowa. 
B P. Rock cockerels. The large, vigorous, farm 

- range kind with splendid barring. %5.00 each, 
or five or more biray at $4.00 each. Have bred them 
exclusively for 30 years W.S. Austin, Dumont, la 
P. Rock cockerels and pullets, Aristocrat and 
. Blue Jacket strains. Cockerels $3.00 to $5.00; 











pullets $2.50. Satisfaction or your money back. Order 
from this ad. J. K. McGonagle, Washta, lows 
high quality at special 


bey Rock cockerels; 
bargain prices. Ferry E. Vail, Garden Grove, 


Iowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels, well marked. 
good weight, 85.00 each. Mrs. 
Route 2, Monmouth, Lil. 








LEGHORNS. 


oe 





_— 


ROSE © OMB BROWN LEGHORNS | 





The strain that always lays. Fine Apr i 
cockerels, also eggs and baby chix Grieve box sked 
for spring del ivery =. M. West. Ank wa. 
o CHICKS, 8. C. W. Leghorns oy) 
50 Of egg line, Hogan tested, trap nested, 


write me your wants. Catalog. Grandview Po paltry 














Farm, Decatur, Iowa. ; 

S Cc. W. Le ghorn cocKere ls, pure re American 
WO. 42.50 each. Mrs. Joseph Greene, Bernard 
QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockere!s, « 

‘ quality, three dollars each. Also eggs 
3ros » Indianola, Iowa. 


Bros 





<j ( W Le chore cockerels two dollars ea 
. green Hill Farm, Northwood, lowa. 


R. ea. | real 


” ULP Strain Rose Comb White Leghorn cockerels 
#3 each. Guaranteed. Ray Leitch, Everly a 





h. Ever 





BROWN Leghorn cockerels, ¢1.50 each. Miss 
Ellie Dwyer, Meriden. lowa. 





‘OLDEN Buff Leghorns. Fresh eggs, 100 for ®. 


3 Agnes Smiley, Braddyvilie. lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


RAPRAARL ALLA OOE 








QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for setting 
3 from big boned, dark red, heavy laying strain 


5; floc 


“irst pen $5.00 per 15; second pen $3.00 per 15 








range $10.00 per hundred. Mrs. J. Lefebore 
Fairfax, lowa. ita 
ee a Schafer’s highest quality, big type, 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Improves 
each season by world champtons. Eggs #3. for © 
postpaid; $3.00 for 50; $15.00 for 100, f. 0. b. express 
a guaranteed. G. M. & L. Schaefer, box 


, Britings, Missouri. 





, AVE you seen the Rhode Island Whites’ ‘ 
me for eggs, circular and tnformat 


























Roth, Morton, Il. , 
T ARK red Rose Comb Reds, scoring anc ty 
laying strain. If notenited we pay , 
press. Highland Farm, 1, Hetrick, Iowa. = 
‘ C. R. 1. Red cockerels. Dark red, hesy ned 
». birds at $3.00 each. Mrs. J. Lefebure, Fairtax. ® 
QINGLE Cc omh Rhode Island Reds. Wr r 
w u P. H. Thiel, Renwick, (a 
V' tY choice, large boned, deep red wg 
nb Rhode Island Red cockerels. ! 
to $5 we ach Wa ter R Bishop. Newt a J = 
QT ANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds 5 ae roe 
\ baby chicks 25c each. Satisfaction guarac’* 
Rose Cottage, Riverside, Ta. — 
nm erels, 


ARK Red Rose comb Rhode Island cock* mes 
I #5.00 each. L. 8. Aschenbrenner, Laurens. 10W® 


RHODE ISLAND HITES 





a "winter 
he avy Boge 
Browm 





rR Comb Rhode Island White 

layers. Eggs ¢4 and ¢3 per 15; $7 pet! 
range flock. Write for mating list. A. F. 
Jefferson, lowa, Route No, 4. 
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Feb. 27, 1920 


WALLACES’ 





THEIR SUCCESSES KEEP . 
THEM THERE 

You want this time-tried, dependable 

hatcher to make the most of your opportu- 

nity this year. Write for my 1920 offer on 


“SUCCESSFUL” z'sroovens 


Backed by 37 years’experience. Cabinet ne 
scientifically ventilated. Hot water heating plant. 
Write for — ask about poultry and 
eggs, too—and ‘*Successful’* Grain Sprouters. 
Famous little booklet, 

‘Proper Care and Feed- 

ing of Chic ks, Ducks and 

Turkeys,’’ 10 cents. Big 

catalog is FR 


J. S. GILCREST, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 








Strong Chicks 


That's what eo want and will 

; get with a Champion Belle City 
\* Hatching Outfit. My big catalog 
: “Hatching Facts’’ tells the whole 
story——gives newest ideas and quickest 
ways to make poultry pay with my 


{ 95 140-Egg Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Double Walls Fibre Board—Self-regulated 
—Hot-Water Copper Tank—Safety Lamp— 
Thermometer Holder—Egg Tester—Nursery. 
With my $7.55 Hot Water Double-Walled 
140-Chick Brooder— both only $18.50 


Freight Prepaid §stt,2f, Bockies 


1 —_ quick from Buffalo, Min- 
lis, KansasCity or Racine. « 
With this Guaranteed Satche 
ng Outfit and my Guide Book 


ou can 
Special Offers f 

They provide easy ways 
to earn extra money. 
Save time—order 
now, or write to- 
day for my Free 
Poultry Book 

“Hatching Facts” 
Ittellseverything. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12 Racine, Wis. 


for EGGS 


Yes, you can ge 
fey’ cfs if =~ os “nS 
id chicks Ser a ighbors and 


raise early bro: 
Get me world's a “hatcher—the 
d. * patented features 
t yo FE seif-operating. Two 
a day takes care 0: 





















of everything. Ha 














Greatest Incubator Discovery in 50 Years. 
Insures Strong, Healthy Chicks from 
ood egg. fron-Clad Guaran 
Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless Incubator 
combines hot airand water. Auto- 
matic control of heat, moisture and 
ventilation. Center heat plan, round 
nest, exes tu arm genst-Sutcenstiontly wit h- 
out removing tray,---saves time and 
money. Simple, Sate, Sure. Express Prepaid. 
Write for Big New Free Book. 


PORTER INCUBATOR CO. Box 120 Blair, Nebraska 


Mankato Incubator baresio 


A high grade hatcher direct from factory 
to user at bed-rock price, made by experts 
of 26 years experience. Has redwood case, 

triple walls, copper hot water tank, self 
1 regulator, nursery, large oi! tank-one filling 
|} to hatch, safety lamp. All latest improve- 

ments. Safe, simpie, durable and a sure 
hatcher. All set up ready for use. Fully 
guaranteed. Largest factory in northwest. 
Write for free book and catalog. 


Mankato Incubator Co., Ber719 Mankato, Mise. 


RAISE HARES ‘ve 


Big demand. Wonderful bu 
easily and quickly made raising 
BELGIAN HARES in back- 
yards, sheds, cellars, attics, 
ete. We start you with Class 
A stock, and pay you $7.00 to 
$12.50 a pair and pay express. 
Valuable illustrated book and contract Free. 
SENESEE VALLEY FOOD AND FUR ASSOCIATION 
20 Gladstone St., Rochester, N. Y., Dept. No. 21 
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Culling 


Culling in the spring means taking 
out the fowls that have served as egg 
producers thru the winter, but are not 
wanted as breeders in the spring. In 
the fall, the well-developed pullet just 
ready to lay is not scorned, tho she 
may have some disqualification, but 
in the spring out she must go lest her 
eggs find their way into the hatching- 
box, and her faults be reproduced. 

The first step in culling is to deter- 
mine on the matings. Will there be 
special matings, or a flock mating? 
In either case, what is to be the pat- 
tern? Is the flock for next year to be 
made up of hens with long backs and 
deep bodies and symmetrical shape 
and splendid physique? If so, the pat- 
tern must be of this type, and every 
bird left in the flock must be more or 
less typical of the breed. There are 
certain disqualifications for every 
breed. No disqualified fowls should be 
used in a breeding pen even if the 
fowls are not pure-bred. It doesn’t pay 
to breed defects. 

All overly fat fowls should be culled. 
Some hens are naturally lazy; they 
won’t exercise enough to keep fit. 
Such fowls are dead-beat boarders, and 
should be sold before they die from 
fatty degeneration of the liver. Also 
the fowls with long toe-nails might as 
well go. Such birds have not been 
scratching for their living; short nails 
mean scratching hens; scratching hens 
are usually laying hens. 

If any of the flock have been seri- 
ously ill, they should go to market, tho 
they seem to have recovered. A male 
that has been very ill is not likely to 
prove a breeder. 

Hens that are continually fighting 
should be culled on general principles. 

When the fowls that won’t do for 
breeders are culled out, the matings 
should be so made that the weakness- 
es of one parent will be in a measure 
overcome by the strong points of the 
other parent. 





Notes 


It doesn’t so much matter whether 
the hens at the various stations where 
egg-laying contests are being conduct- 
ed break their records as that the hens 
in our own chicken yard break their 
records for last year or last month. 
When the business of the day is to so 
care for the hens that each hen in the 
contest has her fill of all she needs to 
eat and drink, and a record kept of 
her performance, more service is spent 
on her behalf, and more eggs are need- 
ed to break even, to say nothing of the 
profit. 

When hens are kept as a side issue, 
less time is charged for service, and a 
profit may be made without a record 
yield, but every interested poultryman 
takes pride in making his hens do their 
best. 

Experience is worth nothing to us 
unless it teaches us to avoid mistakes. 
One big mistake we can make is to 
lose interest in our own flock because 
it does not show the results in eggs 
and profits that the experiment sta- 
tion records show. 

A good egg record is desirable not 
only for the value of the eggs, but also 
because a flock that is not laying well 
is not likely to produce eggs that hatch 
well. Laying is a normal function. If 
the hens are of the right age, are free 
from mites and lice, are properly fed 
and housed, and have sufficient exer- 
cise, they will lay unless they are out 
of condition. 

We need to study proportion to make 
a success with chickens. The farm is 
rarely sufficiently supplied with labor. 
How to distribute the scanty supply is 


a problem. Unskilled labor of the chil- 
dren can ye used to a limited extent; 
the powertul help of the men folks is 


of great service when available; the 
skilled labor of the wife must be 
spread out as far as possible without 
waste. 

Only laying fowls are worth keeping 
in the spring; the first step toward 
beating last year’s record is to cull the 
non-layers. 





W. C., who fails to give his address, 
writes: 

“Would like information as to tank- 
age for chickens. Is it good for 
them?’ 

If the tankage is good and whole- 
some, the chickens like it and do well 
with it as an addition to the ration. 
We would not use it in a mash, but 
would let the chickens help themselves 
to it unmixed, 











Old Trusty 





We Want Every Poultry Raiser 


in lowa and Missouri to know the merits of the OLD TRUSTY 
INCUBATORS AND BROODERS and become one of the satisfied 
users. An Incubator is worthless if it does not produce the hatch. 
When you buy an OLD TRUSTY you get the benefit of many 
years’ experience in Incubators, and are buying the best Incubator 
produced up to date. 

Simplicity of Operation, economy of fuel and large percentage 
of chicks hatched is why poultry raisers buy it. If you are just 
making a start, this is why you should buy an OLD TRUSTY— it 


will mean success to you. 


Durability—Service—Results are three main features in the 
construction. California red wood, which is not affected by either 
heat or moisture, is used for the inside case. A heavy composition 
insulation, to exclude the air and retain the heat, covers the wood 
—then an outside covering of galvanized iron completes the case— 
which does not change with years of service. This prevents a loss 
of heat or a waste of fuel, and insures a more even temperature 
and a larger hatch of chicks. There are no filled-in walls to absorb 
the heat and waste fuel. 

The Heating Plant to an Incubator is like the mainspring to a 
watch—it must be right to operate correctly. Each size Incubator 
is equipped with a heating plant made especially for that size, and 
is ample for all requirements, which gives you economy of fuel. 

The Hot Water Tank is made of Lake Superior ten ounce 
copper, and will not leak or rust out. Hot water has been found 
by years of experience to be by far the best method of maintaining 
an even temperature of 103 degrees (required temperature) for 
hatching. Larger hatches and stronger chicks are produced 
because of the pure warmed air circulation. 

Guarantee. The material, workmanship and hatching ability 
of every OLD TRUSTY Incubator are guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer. Some of these machines are still in use after sixteen 
years of service. 


Special Features that make OLD TRUSTY Incubators supe- 
rior in service and operation: Large oil drawer, securely fastened 
and safe to use; daily filling unnecessary. Thermometer holder, 
keeping it where the correct reading should be taken. Automatic 
regulator makes it almost self-operating. 

















800, 000 — TRUSTY Incubators and Brooders have been made and sold. 
——2———. No other Incubator made has reached such a wonderful sale as 
this. There can be but one reason—that is that they produce the hatch, People 
do not buy them for any other reason. By using an OLD TRUSTY you can 
make your poultry business pay you a profit. Don’t delay getting started—send 
in your order at once. 


The OLD TRUSTY annual catalog gives you good poultry information. It is 
worth reading. If you are interested, we will mail you one. A postal card will 
bring it with full description and price of Incubators and Brooders. 


——a eee oe ee ee CLT OUT HERE a wee cee ce ee ee oe oe ee 


PREPAID IOWA AND MISSOURI PRICES 
If your dealer does not handle the OLD TRUSTY, we will ship from our 


Ottumwa warehouse and prepay all freight charges to your railroad station. 
120 Egg Incubator $18.00 ..100 Chick Brooder......$11.25 
175 Egg Incubator 20.85 ......150 Chick Brooder...... 12.75 
240 Egg Incubator 27.75 200 Chick Brooder...... 14.25 


120 Egg Incubator and 100 Chick Brooder, nested... .. 25.50 
175 Egg Incubator and 175 Chick Brooder, nested 30.55 
_..240 Egg Incubator and 240 Chick Brooder, nested 35.75 


Make out your order on the above blank, cut it out and mail to us today with 
your check, and we will ship as per your directions given. 


Name he Postoffice 
Shipping Point Amount Enclosed, $ 


Hardware Dealer’s Name .. 


Send your order in today. 
account of shortage of material. 


HAW HARDWARE COMPANY 


lowa and Misseuri Distributors OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Late buyers may be delayed in getting same on 
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The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 


Association 


(Continued from page 692) 


and to have a show-down to convince 
every one of the need of producing 
goods rather than making a profit. If 
we can not do this under the price sys- 
tem, we are indeed in grave danger of 
bolshevism. 

So far as the farmers are concerned, 
the thing for them to do at the present 
stage of the game is to establish a 
thoroly adequate research department, 
a department which will slowly and 
surely and accurately work out the 
basic principles governing the relation 
of agriculture to civilization, and will 
give farmers’ organizations the funda- 
mental facts necessary to secure for 
agriculture a square deal in the con- 
flicts which are inevitable between or- 
ganized agriculture on the one hand 
and organized labor and organized 
business on the other. 

Mr. Clifford Thorne, for fifteen years 
attorney for the association, made a 
general report of his work during the 
past year, with especial reference to 
the negotiations with the railroads and 
the consideration of railroad legisla- 
tion. He told of the many conferences 
which had been held with railroad peo- 
ple in the endeavor to arrive at fair 
regulations for adjusting loss and dam- 
age claims. He discussed the Cummins 
and Esch railroad bills at some length, 
and denounced in unmeasured terms 
the proposal to guarantee the earnings 
‘of the railroads. He said he was 
strongly in favor of turning the rail- 
roads back to their owners as quickly 
as possible, but on the basis of pre- 
war conditions. He would continue 
for a reasonable period the arrange- 
ment the government entered into 
when it took the railroads over, name- 
ly. allow the roads to earn as much as 
their average earnings during the three 
years preceding the war. He thought 
this more than fair to the railroads, 
because during that three-year period 


the railroads of the United States 
earned more than during any other 
similar period in their history. Fur- 


ther, he would favor government loans 
of money to the railroads, as it might 
be needed to add to their equipment; 
but he was strongly opposed to any 
government guarantee such as is pro- 
posed in the bills mentioned He 
thought the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be re- 
stored immediately, which would mean 
that railroad rates could not be raised 
until first justification for the raise 
Was proved in a hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

At the conclusion of Mr. Thorne’s 
address, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted opposing the proposed govern- 
ment guarantee and suggesting that 
the farmers of the United States are 
as much entitled to assurance of a 
profitable business as are the railroads 
of the United States; that farming is 
as much an essential industry as rail 
roading. Therefore, if the government 
is to enter the guarantee business, the 
country should be divided into farm 
gones or districts, and the farmers in 
these respective zones should be guar- 
anteed a net return of 5% per cent 
profit. plus one-half per cent for new 
fences and barns, and that this return 
should be above all taxes and all cost 
of labor, and should be on present cost 
of reproduction of the farms. Also, as 
incident to this guarantee, congress 
should be requested to guarantee (1) 
that we won't have a drouth this sum- 
mer; (2) that our sows will bring forth 
of their kind bountifully and plenti- 
fully: (3) that our eggs will hatch, our 
hens cackle and our roosters crow 

After which genial persiflage, the 
resolution went on seriously to con- 
demn any government guarantee of 
railroad earnings being economic- 
ally, socially and politically unsound. 


as 


At the annual banquet, Thursday 
evening, the Hon. J. B. Weaver, of 
Des Moines, made the principal ad- 
dress He spoke of the new condi- 


tions arising out of the great war, of 


the farmer's responsibility both as a 
Producer and as a balance wheel in 
times when other people were dis- 


posed to lose their heads. He painted 
A beautiful word-picture of the farmer's 
life and work, paid a glowing tribute 
to the women and girls on the farms, 
spoke of the splendid manner in which 
they had risen to the needs of the war, 
first, in giving their loved ones, and, 
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second, in taking up their work and 
maintaining production. 

Friday morning, Stephen Bray, of the 
United States Bureau of Markets, in 
an address on federal supervision of 
the live stock markets, sketched the 
work done by the government in this 
line under the food-control act. He 
cited the benefits to stockmen that had 
taken place thru the action of govern- 
ment officials, and asserted that gov- 
ernment supervision of live stock mar- 
kets was an essential function which 
should be continued. 

“Some form of permanent feieral 
supervision should be provided,” de- 
clared Mr. Bray. “There is no doubt 
about the reassuring influence this 
would have among producers that they 
were getting a square deal at the cen- 
tral markets. This is greatly to be 
desired regardless of the truth or fals- 
ity of the suspicion which has prevailed 
among them in the past that they were 
helpless victims of unfair dealing. The 


cost of the service so far has more 
than been met by the actual money 
saved to shippers and producers of 
live stock.” 


Mr. Bray’s talk precipitated a gen- 
eral discussion of the work of his bu- 
reau in ferreting out dishonest prac- 
tices on the part of some commission 
merchants. The war-time control put 
the bureau in a position to discover 
things which had heretofore been hid- 
den. As a result some firms were put 
out of business and others were com- 
pelled to reform certain methods of 
doing business. The sentiment of the 
stockmen was highly favorable to, the 
bureau and very appreciative of the 
service it had rendered 


Mr. J. L. Harris, of the United 
States Railroad Administration, re- 
ceived a warm welcome at the con- 


vention. It will be remembered that 
at the last annual meeting a year ago 
in January, Mr. Harris came out and 
spent a day listening to the troubles 
of the shippers. He found conditions 
far worse than he had supposed. He 
returned to Chicago and immediately 


called a conference of railroad execu- 
tives, and within less than a month 
had vastly improved live stock ship- 


ping conditions and, especially, cleared 
out the congestion at the Chicago 
market. The stockmen of Iowa have 
a high sense of gratitude for Mr. Har- 
ris’ efforts in the past, and they were 
delighted to have him with them 


again. Mr. Harris talked quite infor- 
mally, speaking of the _ difficulties 
which the Railroad Administration 
had had to meet and overcome, espe- 
cially in handling live stock. He paid 
a high compliment to Iowa as a live 


stock state. He referred to conditions 
in the early days of railroading in this 
state, where there was competition 
and all sorts of inducements were of- 
rered to shippers to patronize the dif- 


ferent lines; the days when special 
runs of four or five cars of stock 
could be handled for the asking; 


when cars could be had as easily as 
if they grew on trees, and when passes 
on the regular passenger trains were 
handed out like tickets to an automo- 
bile show. He said that many of our 
troubles of later years came from the 
abuses which were practiced at that 
time. He spoke in the highest terms 
of Mr. Chambers, director of the divi- 
sion of traffic, of Mr. Thelan, and of 
Mr. Heinemann of the National Live 
Stock Exchange of Chicago, who 
dropped his work on the exchange and 
spent a considerable time assisting 
Mr. Harris in handling live stock 
traffic. 

Mr. Owen L. Coon, of Chicago, an 
attorney with whom the officers of the 
association have made arrangements 
to collect claims for such members as 
desire him to handle them, spoke of 
various matters in connection with the 
collecting of live stock damage claims. 


He says that there are about 5,000 
live stock claims filed with the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern every year, 


about the same number with the Rock 


Island, while the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy last year actually paid over 
3,000 claims averaging $92 each. He 
spoke of the things which could be 
done to reduce the number of live 
stock claims, and just how claims 


should be prepared and filed for losses 
actually suffered thru negligence of 
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attorney for the Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association of Iowa and a number 
of other western states, and for the 
National Swine Growers’ Association. 
He handles claims for the members on 
a small percentage basis, and devotes 
his entire time to business of this 
sort. 

A number of gentiemen represent- 
ing the Chicago, Omaha and Sioux 
City markets and live stock exchanges 
were in attendance during the various 
sessions. Short talks were made by 
Mr. Stafford, president of the Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange, Mr. Heinemann- 
of the National Live Stock Exchange; 
Mr. Parks, who has charge of the 
claims for the Chicago Exchange; Mr. 
Stryker, of the Omaha Exchange, and 
Mr. Whitlock, of the Sioux City Ex- 
change. 

While, as noted, the attendance was 
somewhat reduced from that of pre- 
vious years because of the widespread 
epidemic of influenza, and possibly be- 
cause of the near approach of March 
Ist, this was on the whole a highly 
successful meeting of the association. 
During the past six months, since the 
Farm Bureau has so widely extended 
its membership. occasionally remarks 
have been made to the effect that with 
the Farm Bureau so strong. the need 
for keeping up the Corn, Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association was not so ur- 
gent as in years past. This senti- 
ment was not in evidence at this an- 
nual meeting, but quite the contrary. 
It was felt that the Corn Belt Asso- 
ciation, with its long record of useful 
service, should be strengthened rather 
than allowed to lapse into a condition 
of old age. And this sentiment was 
even stronger among those members 
who are also members, and in many 
cases officers, of the Farm Bureau, 
than among those who are not. It 
was pointed out that the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association special- 
izes in a certain field which requires 
long experience and expert training to 
get results. It was pointed out fur- 
ther, that every farmer and stockman 
in the state could afford to belong to 
both the Farm Bureau and the Corn 
Belt Association, and to pay $5 or $10 
membership fees yearly to each, rath- 
er than to allow either of them to 
discontinue its work. The fact of the 
matter is that the farmers of Iowa, 
with an average wealth expressed in 
very respectable figures, do not at 
the present time pay as much to their 
various associations as members of 
the Hod Carriers’ union pay to their 
union alone. 

Also, the feeling was quite general 
that never before were future condi- 
tions of the live stock industry so un- 
certain, and the need of a militant or- 
ganization of this sort greater than at 
any time during the sixteen years of its 
activity. members who were 
present, therefore, were very emphatic 
in their opinion that the work of this 
Association should be pursued with re- 
newed vigor, and that every member 
should be willing to give not only of 
his money, but of his time to extend 
its membership. 

In connection with the Farm Bu- 
reau, the Corn Belt Association has 
concluded an arrangement to employ 
an experienced stockman and econo- 
mist, who will give his entire time to 
the work of the two organizations. 

The old officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year: A. Sykes, Ida 
Grove, president; R. M. Gunn, Buck- 
ingham, vice-president; H. C. Wallace, 
Des Moines, secretary; Charles Good- 
enow, Wall Lake, treasurer. Changes 
in directors were made in the sixth 
and tenth districts, Mr. Charles Cess- 
na, of Grinnell, taking the place of 
Joseph Eisele, who declined re-elec- 
tion, and Mr. James Cox, of Boone, 
taking the place of Charles Cockerill, 
of Jefferson. D. W. Mott, of Hamp- 
ton, was elected to the vacancy in the 
third district caused by the death of 
David Muir. (See resolutions, page 747.) 


A Profitable Sow 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your last issue of 1919 you asked 
your readers to write if they had a 
profitable sow. I will say that in De- 
cember, 1916, I bought a sow that 
weighed 100 pounds. I paid $4.50 for 
her. The hogs that I sold from this 
sow netted me $1,650. Last July I sold 
the sow for $75, making a total of 
$1,750. Now, this may not sound very 
big to an Iowa farmer: but up here 
in Wisconsin pork raising is a side 
issue. Oh, yes; I should have said 
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the carrier. Mr. Coon also is claims 
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I butchered two hogs for our own us¢ 
that I raised from this sow. They 
weighed 200 pounds each. ; 

In 1917, I bought 80 acres for $2,500 
I had $100 to pay down. I bought it 
on a contract, and made it a point to 
use the money that I got from hogs to 
pay on the land. So the product from 
this one sow has paid $1,750 (or over 
half) on the land. This last year, on 
four acres of this land, I raised 509 
bushels of potatoes, which I sold today 
for $1,000. Now, how is that for land 
that cost $32 an acre? 

D. W. DAVIES. 
Wisconsin. 





Hog Receipts and Prices 


On the strength of the temporary 
reduction in British demands for hog 
product the packers reduced hog prices 
in spite of the small receipts. It cer. 
tainly is a fortunate thing for hog 
men, especially for hog men in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas, that 
they reduced their brood sows a year 
ago. If there were as many hogs in 
the corn belt now as there were a year 
ago, the market would be in a very 
bad way. As it is, we believe that 
there is enough of a hog shortage so 
that prices may advance considerably 
after the middle of March. In the 
meantime the packers are making ey- 
ery effort to buy at a bargain the tem- 
porary surplus of hogs dammed back 
by the car shortage. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from February 6, 
1919, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average) 
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Feb. 6 to 13 117 | 123 199 
Feb. 13 to 20 ...... 146 | 146 94 
wee: 20 G6-27 2.3.5 163 | 165 90 
Feb. 27 to March 6.|} 85! 102 88 
march 6 t0:13 ..... 108 | 122 196 
March 13 to 20 ..... 105 | 120 ‘7 
March 20 to 27 ..... 37 | 139 18 
March 27 to April 4./ 111 23 9 
Bern. 4 t6 21 ...... 23 121 203 
Bere. 23 te 18... ... 118 | 124 207 
Mert: TO 00) 26. cies 111 118 209 
April 25 to May 2 119 126 210 
_ 7a a oe 129°! 139 212 
may DW 16 nkcccws 34 | 130 209 
mony 36 te 22 .... ss. a: 27 | 119 12 
may 22 to 30... ci 20s 37 | 134 211 
May 30 to June 6 154 127 
June 6 to 13 125 131 8 
wus 23 to 20 ...68. 165 | 131 212 
June 20 to 27 ... 117 114 
June 27 to July 3 147 | 146 8 
July 3 to 10... 120 | 116 
ae 2 y 149 | 139 22 
i gh ge | 92 105 5 
July 24 to 31 10% | 108 222 
August 1to 7.... 78 87 206 
August 7 to 14....! 75 85 ) 
August 14 to 21 a 92 102 8 
August 21 to 28 ....] 115 | 112 85 
August 28 to Sept. 4) 127 | 158 72 
pee, £80 12 «000. | 130 116 170 
Sept. 11 to 18 ...... 90 99 159 
Sept. 18 to 25 ...... 101 98 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2.../ 138 | 101 5 
_ a 2 ere 103 101 149 
if Se | er 94 | 138 144 
Oct. 36 to 23 ....... 114 106 141 
Oct, 23 to 30 .......f BST 137 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 6 1112 ] 94 150 
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Nov. 27 to Dec. 4 112 | 105 147 
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Dec. 25 to Jan. 1 ..| 117 | 107 145 
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ammh: 15 to 22 .....0% | 116 | 122 155 
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Reb. 12 00:49. occ. |} 93] 110] 141 

For the ensuing week the ten-) 


hogs at Chi- 
eleven mar- 
If we figure 


he 


average has been 145,696 
cago, 494,600 hogs at the 
kets, and a price of $10.70. 
on the basis of 120 per cent of t 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
174,835 at Chicago and 594,520 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 160 pert 
cent of the ten-year average, we get 
$17.12 as the answer. 





Wherever you 
need it, Everlite 
is on day and 
night. It’s al- 
ways bigger than 
its job. 
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#) 50% Larger Capacity 


«ll WHEN you buy an engine or a tractor, you buy 

) one with sufficient power to take care of emer- 
gencies. You don’t buy one that’s just exactly big 
enough. You purchase reserve power. 


Apply this experience to your purchase of an electric plant and get 
Everlite—the plant with reserve power. 





Everlite is the electric plant with 50% The Right Size For Your Farm 
larger capacity and a 5 year guarantee. It is Everlite has full 1000 watt generator capacity. 
equipped with a 1000 Watt Westinghouse This means that it will furnish electricity for from 70 to 
Generator and may be obtained with batteries 100 twenty watt lights, depending upon the capacity 
ranging from 95 to 275 ampere hour capacity. of the batteries used with it, or will operate at least a 


1-horsepower electric motor and have a surplus of elec- 
tricity to charge the batteries. For light and for elec- 


Liberally Built In Every Point tric appliances, it will furnish plenty of power night 
Everlite is the big, sturdy electric plant that and day. 
can carry a heavy load 365 days in the year. Remember that Everlite is covered by the strongest 
All the parts are built so liberally that the mar- guarantees ever given on an electric plant—a five year 
gin of safety is unusually big. The crankshaft, guarantee on the batteries and a one year guarantee on 
. bios the power plant. When you purchase Everlite you can 
ee , e absolutely sure you are getting a_ strong, 
_— - — m Pg oe — are or alge De . : 
inarily used. e 0. K. Ff. Dall bearings are powerful electric plant that will give satisfaction. 
at least 50% larger than are ordinarily con- 
sidered necessary. The generator is at least Send For The Everlite Book 
one-third larger than many claiming to do the Write us now for your free copy of the Everlite Book 
same work. This liberal build means long life together with name of an Everlite Agent near you who 
and dependable operation. will show you the plant. Send for it Today. 


Everlite Department St. Paul Electric Company 143 E. 5th St., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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HEN your discing 


















































will the verdict be? Can With the great increase in the num- 
you say—-‘well sir, there’s ber of farmers who are adopting names 


for their farmsteads, there is an ac- 


- ° ° ”? . : 

companying desire for the erection of 

a real job of discing Or | appropriate sign-boards, entrance signs 
| or other devices of advertising value. 

must you look at work The accompanying sketch and work- 
ing plan are intended to show what 

aoe half done? may be done with ordinary building 
Ss age . materials in erecting a sign that has 

U 4 good lines. Farmers who contemplate 

AUTOMATIC ENGINE oe The Roderick Lean New the putting up of two posts and a 
Built in 8, 9 and 10 ft. siz straight cross-board may find in this 


dniceiae tac sats Century Single Disc Harrow suggestion something worth while. If 


at Fe ra the sign is worth erecting at all, why 
dite racer lions ating gets down deep and does the work right. naa put up one that is attractive? 

ng Many fz s ite 2 riately 

It pulls easily at an oven depth, slici Pe aged cout aieuine of ies aaa wd 

and pulverizing each clod, stirring and | the barn. The advantage of this is 

that the name is legible for a consider- 

mixing each foot of ground for @ pere | atic distance. One disadvantage it 


& able distance. One disadvantage is 
fect job of discing. 


that the sign wears “ragged” if not 
“NEW CENTURY” ENGINE 
DISC 


kept gy mae with first-class paint. 

fe = " Neither is the barn a suitable place 

okupneing ireast. ‘This famous farm tool is backed by | for listing the lines in which the farm 

qs. Built extra strong for > . : . ild- specializes. Signs on shingle roofs are 

Sector ‘ecet ie cae boven twenty years experience in disc harrow build especially likely to become advertise- 
within convenientreec. d- ing. Built for light draft, yet strong enough | ments of not the best sort. 


eee eee: for the toughest discing. Notice the special | A symmetrical sign entrance permits 
center pressure adjustment operated by foot of displaying not only the farm name, 
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but also the farm specialties. It dis- 
lever as pictured above. This makes easy the | pels confusion and is a constant invita- 
. : tion to “come in and see what we 
cutting out of dead furrows, ditches and work- have.” <A well-balanced sign is a real 

“NEWSuivator* ing over hard, uneven ground. 


advertisement. A prospective buyer 
The original teveriess culti- 


knows definitely what farm to enter 

f ligh ili ° ° - chen ar ae, ‘ 
iar perertenee vee ~~ Built in alll sizes from 4 to 10 feet, with 16 | without asking too many questions. 
owing of gangs and ease of : : How much better it is for someone to 
welsh Over © uarer-nil or 18 inch round discs. direct a stranger as follows: “John 
used 
Your dealer will show you this disc. See 


Smith’s farm? Why, that’s Oakwood 
him, or write direct for complete information. 





Farm, straight ahead three miles. You 
can't miss it. Look for the arched en- 
trance—best sign in the neighbor- 
hood.” 


‘sue eee Roderick Lean Mfg. Company _ |», entrance, sien. is to be 
A ngnenn.. ll and Builders of the most varied line of harrows in the world, fit in with the landscape setting. The 
Fea eee ee eee wan including @ complete line of spike and spring tooth harrows. accompanying sketch and working 


row work. Rn with 
ed af ther hitch of 


three fi jlan are intended to offer a suggested 
four horse hitch RE — M Id, Ohi I > = . : 
@0 desired ep. 25> ay 1e 10 sign that would be effective on many 


farms. Note that the artist’s drawing 
shows the farm name, suggested pos- 
sibly by the gnarled burr oak tree near 
the entrance, a list of the farm spe- 
cialties in the panel at the reader’s 
left, and daily offerings on the black- 
board in the right panel. Being near 
the road, such a sign is legible pro- 
vided too much matter is not lettered 
on the panels. Remember that in all 
forms of advertising it does not pay 
| to crowd too much reading matter in 
a given space. Contrast between read- 
ing matter and blank space makes for 
legibility. Remember also that capita! 
letters are not as legible as small let- 
ters, especially when crowded together. 
Avoid fancy lettering: it is a snare 
and a delusion. 

F. E. McCall, South Dakota extension 
horticulturist, suggests that this arch- 
way should be supported by irregular 
plantings at the sides, of such varie- 
ties of shrubs as dogwoods, elders 
buckthorn and June berries. In the 
background may well be found some 
large spreading trees such as white 


lee aay | 

NS . ye \a tk rae “pp . as Za elm or burr oak supported by several 
Ma bok F ia of the low-growing varieties, such as 
Dy e Ze hackberry, American linden and na- 
yy: o—\, tive hawthornes. These plantings 
should not be in regular rows, but 

— dh rather in irregular groups. 
‘Ss Good proportions for the farm en- 
4 SS Wg trance are a matter of first importance 
to its attractiveness. This is true of 
any structure. The posts should be in 
proportion to the name board over- 
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A Farm Entrance Sign 


is finished, what By D. ©. CLARKE 








head, and the width of the name board 
must increase with the span or width 
of the gate, because its length must 
necessarily be increased. In short, the 
whole structure must balance. If sin- 
gle posts are used to support the arch, 
they must necessarily be of good size 
to prevent the structure from looking 
top heavy; and as the width of the 
gate is increased, the size of the posts 
must increase. By using the double 
posts, this matter is simplified. The 
same sized posts may be used, and as 
the width of the gate increases, the 
double posts may be moved further 
apart. The minimum width for an 
arch is shown in the plan, and the 
double posts should not be over 30 
inches outside measurement. This will 
place the posts 12 to 14 inches apart 
These same dimensions are recom- 
mended also for an arch 18 feet wide, 
but for each additional foot of width 
more than 18 feet the posts should be 
set one inch farther apart and the 
width of the name board should be 
increased in proportion. 

To construct this arch, select four 
red cedar posts with six-inch tops. Red 
cedar is recommended because it car- 
ries a more nearly uniform diameter 
all the way up. These posts should 
be treated with creosote up four or 
five feet from the butt. The tops 
should be sawed to a peak so they will 
shed water. They should next be given 
three good coats of paint all the way 
down to the treated portion, because 
the paneling around them will tend to 
rot the unpainted post. The posts 
should be set in concrete, being careful 
to get them pependicular and the tops 
the correct distance for the sign-board. 
The 2x8’s may now be mortised into 
the posts and bolted ready to receive 
the sign-board. The sign-board, of 
course, can be made in the meantime 
and fully finished because it is to be 
bolted to the 2x8’s. The 2x8’s must 
be long enough to span all four posts 
in order to add stabililty. “The bulletin 
board may be bolted on next and the 
paneling run in below. The arch should 
be paneled at the sides and back or 
side next to the buildings, as well as 
in front. 

Slate is recommended for the bulle 
tin board if it is to be used to a very 
great extent, since it is much easier 


|} to clean. The board should appear 
; neat at all times. 





In making the arch attractive, w 
would eliminate fancy “curlicues.” Thé 
slight curve with the crown molding 
around the sign will break the seve: 

It is recommended that the lar 
sign board be white with black letter 
and that the moldings around the edg* 
be black. The posts should be 
white, as well as the paneling around 
the bottom. The bulletin board must 
be black, of course, and the molding 
around it probably should be_ black 
also. 

It is essential that the arch be well! 
painted with the best grade of paint, 
and kept that way. The back of the 
arch should be painted just as well as 
the front. 





Canadian Crops—Canada in 1919 pro- 
duced $1,500,000,000 worth of crops TI 
greatest single crop was wheat, wort! 
$360,000 00 Oats, worth $217 000.000, was 
a close second The average acre yiele 
of wheat in 1919 was 10 bushels, as com- 
pared with 11 bushels in 1918, and t! 
yield of oats was 26 bushels, as compared 
with 29 bushels in 1918. 
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Home No. 593—Planned especially 
for farm needs—lots of big, light 
bedrooms; bath; big living and din- 
ing rooms. Entry wash-room; big 
light kitchen with pantry, built-in 

pantry cases, etc. See catalog. 
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This Spring! 
And Order 








200 Home Plans FREE! 
Mail the Coupon Below! 


You can’t get started too soon if you intend to do any building this coming 
spring! Lumber stocks short everywhere —mills flooded with orders— 
thousands planning new homes, now that building restrictions have been 
lifted. Your protection lies in ordering now, While stocks are still intact. To 
delay may mean disappointment. Send for our Book of 200 Home Plans 
TODAY! Get it in time to make leisurely selection, and have all your 
lumber and millwork on the ground promptly before the spring rush begins! 


































Make Big Savings on Distinctive Homes— Guaranteed Costs! _ | | -secrcrzconene rien 


Shows best types of town and 
country homes — floor plans; 


In our Home Plan Book you will find the very house to suit expert architects for beautiful exterior—best arranged and most epecitientions; phates; cules ple, : 
FREE. 


your needs. There are cozy bungalows; large, roomy farm- convenient interior. We furnish all materials—and guarantee 

houses; Colonial homes; inexpensive one-and-two-story cottages. the price to cover everything exactly as specified. No extra 

And every one has been built scores of times—tested and proved items; no unexpected charges to run up the bill. See complete 

in all parts of the country. list of materials we furnish, given in full detail in our Free 
All Gordon- Van Tine Homes are distinctive—planned by Plan Book. 


Ready-Cut Saves Homes That Are Wholesale Prices! 
Big Money Practical 


é : In addition to economical building- 
Bymachine-cutting (accurate cost, you get all the comfort conven- 
to the 64th of an inch),wedoin  jences—big bed- pm comstostable 
afew minutes what takes car- living rooms, well design itchen x 
penters hours to do by hand. (all well Rented and — saree mando business in every state in 
Here is a big labor-saving. All pear pe wag Wag oa places basis we are able to sell you highest 
parts fitted and numbered 2 any built-1 grade, clean, unblemished lumber 





We sell from - mill -direct-to-you. 
Our —— are_ over $1,000,000.00, 
we operate four mills, buy our timber 
in train loads, employ hundreds of 














enables even inexperienced to A large staff of skilled architects and aves at lowest whol 
put upGordon-VanTineReady- and construction experts ~ make prices! — 7 ur Own comparisons Book of Barn Buildings. | | 
Cut Homes quickly—another Gordon-Van Tine — practical, PA dn ere. {Then see how we save 4 Shows $4 diffe won types and 
° . ° i Se izes o' rns ouses, 
saving in time and construc- comfortable, livab! _—— SS ane ods, deiry houses, ate. Sent ! t 
tion cost. And because every FREE, Pe : 
timber, every plank is cut to 
t size, you save ain . 

Secular ance wane ot “Everything O. K. Saved $350”—Jas. Murphy, lowa 
yaluable “oo No a ge Thousands of, similar letters from our 200,000 customers. “Saved 

kindling w bought at between $250 and $300”—J. O. Kurtz, Penn. “Saved at least Bgr—fohn 

lumber prices. Fernandez, Ill. “Figure my savings were easily $500’—C. S. Myhre, 


Minn. “Was quoted $2,134— bought from you &. $1, ous 66, and got 
better quality”— J. H. Hopson. Write for books and get ‘complete facts. 





Material comes in sealed car 
—we ship anywhere and guar- 











bulit tn fentarén in Gordon: cn “Tine antee safe delivery. Lumber 
Bo <<<" not Ready Cut if desired. Carpenters and Contractors— Write for Catalogs 











Building Material Bargains. 
vate thea y for building or re- 
pairing. 5,000 items of plu: 
ing, heating, decorating, paints, 
one etc. Big money-saver. 









Gordon-Van Tine Co. <= 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or or Money Back e 


7115 Gordon St. Established Over Half @ Century Davenport, lowa . 


A 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. 7115 Gordon St., Davenport, Ia. 














Please send me Free Books as checked here. I am most interested in .... I se ee Pe RE ee A ne RIT RED ee Ee Be es 
[] Gordon-Van Tine Homes -] Gordon-Van Tine Farm Buildings ] Building Material Catalog (] Garages—Ready-Cut 
Name a Address és 
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Is the Grant Six a good buy viewed 
from the standpoint of an investment? 
One looks at an investment from the 
standpoint of safety of principal and the 
yield of interest or earnings. 









Safety is dependent upon the market- 
ability of the product and the strength 
of the organization back of It. 












Back of each Grant Six 
is a company with unsur- 
passed manufacturing fa- 
cilities, strong organiza- 
tion, ample financial 
strength and a powerful 
dealer organization. 


Looking at the purchase 
of a Grant Six in this 
light, does it stand the 
test? 








Let us see. It delivers 
high returns in the way of 
comfort, serviceability, 
dependability ,—safe, trou- 
bleless transportation. 






For as long as Grant 
Sixes have been built the 
demand has always ex- 
ceeded the supply. There 
have been two to five 
people ready to buy every 
Grant manufactured. 
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It yields higher returns 
for every dollar invested 
than any car of similar 
price. It is more comfort- 
able to ride in, easier to 
look after, less expensive to 
maintain and has a higher 
resale value. 








These conditions make 
the Grant Six an excep- 
tionally good investment. 













Write for new illustrated catalogue and name 





of Grant Six dealer in your community. 











GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Smite The Smut —-* 
Increase The rield 


The annifal loss from grain smut for the U.S. would range 
Ground $100,000,000 if preventative measures were not used. 
Prof. Bolley, N. D. Experiment Station, country’s greatest 
smut expert, says all seed should be treated every year with 
formaldehyde. Won't you do your share to help stop this 
waste? It's easy, simple, cheap if you use a 


Cummer One-Man Smut Machine 


Costs less, operates easier, won't injure the seed. One 
Man can disinfect all his seed alone, in few hours—no crank, 
mo power. Put seed in hopper, fill reservoir with formalde- 
hyde solution, turn grain and solution valves, disinfected 
grain comes out at bottom. Nothing to get out of order or 
eed regulating—so easy your boy or girl could do it. 


It Will Increase the Yield and Pay for Itself 
' In One Season 


for the price of nine or ten bushels of wheat buys it. 
Stock—spend a few dollars to stamp out dreaded grain diseases. 
pay for trouble and expense; grain grown from treated seed yields more. 
greater yield of better grain. Write for circulars and full information. 


}CUMMER MFG. CO., Dept. F, CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 




























You would stop disease in your family or 
Difference on 20-acre field would 
Buy one now, have a 
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Photo courtesy Vermont Experiment Station. 


Hotbeds for the Garden 


By D. C. Clarke, LeMars, lowa, Instructor in Agriculture, 
LeMars High School. 


For extra early vegetables a _ hot- 
bed is a necessity and for general gar- 
dening purposes there is no more prof- 
itable piece of equipment. 

A hotbed frame will last several sea- 
sons if properly made. Its size is de- 
termined by the covering glass. Us- 
ually it is better to get the glass 
sashes and make the frame to fit the 


sashes. This frame.must be tight. 
One side should be about two feet 
high and the other about eighteen 


inches, and the width should be such 
that the gardener can properly tend 
the whole bed from the outside. Al- 
ways place the high side to the north 
to give the sash the proper slope to 
absorb as much of the sun’s heat as 
possible. Of course dwellers in the 
southern hemisphere will reverse the 
slope and their hotbeds will not be 
needed until August or September. 

The heat is supplied by fermenting 
manure. For this, a pit about eigh- 
teen inches deep and a foot wider on 
either side than the frame should be 
dug. The pit must be well drained 
so gravelly or sandy soil is best for 
hotbed purposes. The bottom of the 
pit should be covered with coarse ma 
terial to keep the heat from being 
conducted downward. On top of the 
coarse material, ten to twenty-five 
inches of partly fermented horse man- 
ure (one-third to one-half of which 
should be bedding) is placed. The 
manure should be of uniform texture, 
piled under cover, Kept moist, and 
turned several times to get a uniform 
heating of the whole mass before be- 
ing placed in the bed. Sometimes 
poultry manure is usea to start or to 
hasten fermentation. Hot water has 
the same effect. After being piled 
and turned for two weeks, the man- 
ure is ready tor the pit. it should 
be put in the pit in layers four to 
six inches thick and eacn layer al- 
lowed to settle before the next is 
added. On top of the manure a thin 
layer of leaf mold or some similar 
material which will distribute the heat 
evenly should be placed, and above 
this, three to six inches of good gar- 
den soil. The thickness o: the soil 
added will depend on the crop to be 
grown. If beets or radishes are to 
be planted a greater depth is prefera- 
ble. Remember that less heat will be 
needed if the glass is close to the 
ground 

The watering of the hotbed should 
be done with a sprinkling pot as wa- 
ter forced from a hose is likely to 
pack the soil. Hotbeds need great 
quantities of water and the condition 
ot the soil may be injured if the wa- 
ter strikes it with too much force. The 
soil should be loose to prevent “pud- 
diing.” Ice cold water should not be 
used. The proper temperature is 60 
to 70 degrees. Thoro waterings regu- 
larly are better than more frequent 
surface wettings. An excess of water 
is to be avoided, however. The early 
forenoon is nearly always the best 
time to water hotbeds. When the 
outside temperature is falling never 
add any water. Plants with wet foli- 
age evaporate water and are cooled 
rapidly. If the temperature is falling 
outside, the cooling may be so great 
as to be very injurious. 


Plants, like persons, need fresh air, 
so ventilation of the hotbed is neces- 
sary. Most beginners in gardening 
fail to ventilate the hotbed often 
enough. Whenever drops of water ap 
pear on the glass, the bed should be 
ventilated if the weather is not toe 
cold. Whenever the weather gets too 
cold for ventilation, the gardener 
should apply less water. As spring 
opens up, more ventilation can be 
given and on very warm days the 
sashes may be removed completely. 
The greater the care exercised in ven 
tilation, the hardier the plants will be 

Plants. that are hard to transplant 
may be grown in pots or pans or on 
inverted sod and transplanted by re. 
moving the plant, pot, pan or sod and 
all to the field. Sometimes light 
wooden boxes are used. Always culti- 
vate the surface soil well before plant- 
ing. A soil thermometer !s needed 
by the gardener who uses a hotbed 
The fermenting of the manure pro 
duces a temperature high enough to 
kill seeds, but if the soil’s temperature 
is taken daily and the planting de 
layed until the temperature’ keeps 
even from day to day, no danger of 
injury from this cause need be feared 

When the plants in the hotbed begin 
to crowd, some or all of them must be 
transplanted. Transplanting is expen- 
sive, but plants are always benefited 
by it. Sometimes the heat from the 
manure begins to fail. Then plants 
must be “hardened” rapidly to be 
ready for transplanting. Do not start 
the hotbed too soon, as age is not 
as important as vigor in plants. Cab 
bages and tomatoes may be started 
about six weeks before the field is 
ready, and onions and beets about four 
or five weeks. The days are getting 
longer, so get the hotbed ready now. 





Why Pick on Us? 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Wallaces’ Farmer is all right, some 
features particularly fine; but I have 
decided to cut out everything that 
comes to me with a raise in price 
Farmers have to call a halt, and so 
{ have made up my mind that I can get 
along without the things that have 
raised in price. Every time we go to 
buy an article now, the price is 
raised; so 1 know no other way to 
protect myself. It is hard to do 
without a good farm paper and @ 
good many other things.” 

We are somewhat concerned 
this subscriber. We are wondering 
what wifl happen to him during the 
coming year, if he sticks to this pol 
icy. We are afraid he will have to 
live mainly on cornmeal mush pre 
pared on his own farm, and dress in— 
well, we hardly know what. And 
what in the world is he going to do 
about shoes? Well, warm weather is 
coming. 

But seriously, how much chance 
would the farmer have of getting his 
side of the case before the country, if 
all of the farmers should adopt the 
policy of this Missouri friend and stop 
the agricultural papers which are 


over 





fighting their battles? 
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The Greatest Road Car in America 


New York to Boston and return (458.8 miles) in 12 hours, 5 minutes— 
Indianapolis to Syracuse and beyond (832.6 miles) in 2242 hours— 

Cincinnati to Cleveland and return (553 miles) in 15 hours, 45 minutes— 
Boston to Syracuse and return (693 miles) in 24 hours, 20 minutes, 


with a woman driving— 


New York to Montreal (398 miles) in 9 hours, 59 minutes— 
Waterloo, Iowa, non-stop, dirt road record (865.4 miles) in 24 hours. 


HE demonstrations of the roadability 

of the Franklin Car that have taken 

place all over the country are intended 
merely to call attention to this Franklin ad- 
vantage—not to prove it. Its daily per- 
formance in the hands of its owners is doing 
that. 


Yet the consistency with which Franklin Cars 
are making and breaking road records from 
point to point is significant to most motorists, 
for the cars used are stock models and differ 
in no way from the average Franklin. 


Why Franklin Averages Fast Time 


The above performances are feats only made 
possible by Franklin principles of light weight, 
flexibility, and correct balance. They make 
riding comfortable and handling easy and safe 
under all conditions. Rough stretches and 
sharp turns therefore do not slow the Franklin 
up as they do other cars, 


And with heavy, rigid weight eliminated, de- 


lays due to tire accidents are almost unknown. 
These six runs mentioned produced only one 
puncture and no blowouts. In daily use the 
average is better: three punctures in the life 
of a complete set of tires—12,500 miles. 


No Cooling Trouble Delays 


Important in the making of these records is 
Franklin direct air cooling (no water to boil 
or freeze). Leaky radiators and over-heating 
never halt the Franklin. 


Particularly of late, motorists are hearing 
much about light weight without seeing its 
results demonstrated. We shall be glad to 
show you, on the scales and on the road, what 
genuine light weight is and what it does. 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
509% slower yearly depreciation 


The Franklin Models comprise three open 
types and two enclosed types. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Labor Saving Hog Pen Equipment 
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For Cleaner, Healthier 
muse” More Profitable Hogs 




















nee | 
. 4 Wine ee your into the fattening or ye - 
“ when they n careful attention every day. 
Lopaen Hog Pen peat -< — to aid in a ten — 
Cross Section of make your hog profits bigger and First and most import- 
Londen Concrete ant of all, it makes it easy to prevent wet Ge unsanitary conditions 
than er causes co for 


~ Hog Trough which are more to blame all 
heavy annual hog losses by disease. Second, it actually cuts in 
* half the time and labor cost of caring for hogs. 
” ° Does away with bucket feeding. Simply pour the slop into the Louden 
Louden Swill Carrier Swill Carrier, ran Carrier through aisle, turning oy into trough on 
either side, open the outlet by turn of lever at top, and release —— into trow It a wear Bead 
feeding clean and easy work—you can feed 40 hogs in less time and with less + eT. 


zen in the old way. Do with th , a ble. oo 
es away e costly and troublesome swinging pan: 
Louden Concrete Hog Trough without sacrificing any of the advantages of that feature. No 
moving parts to bother with; no interference by hogs at feeding time. Small pigs cannot crawl throu 
trough or be injured by crowding. P Sractically unbreakable; may be installed in any pen. e will 
be pleased to send you without charge or obligation blue prints and other details which will enable 
you to build this trough. ; ith lab 4 health cainaia 
. s one of the greatest labor savers an ealth promoters in the hog 
Louden Litter Carrier pen. Roll it along over the pens at rear, let it down into each pen, 
pick up the refuse and shove it over to the next. Carries the litter from a dozen or more pens every 
trip, dumps it directly into spreader or pit with one handling— preserves all the liquid manure. 


Write for Louden Equipment Catalog 
kt tells all about Louden Hog Pens and other animal pens, Seay 4 and Feed Carriers, 8 alle and Stanchions 
Water Bowls, Barn and Garage Door Hangers, Hay Unload ing Equipment, Power Hoists, ee — 
tilators, “Everything for the Barn."” Also get our valuable | 12-page book of farm building an 
our Architectural "Be eRe artment work out blue prints that will help you meet your own cern oP pe on 
ments—no charge or obligation. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


At Refinery Prices 


Ol Direct TO YOU 


Steel Drum FREE! We Pay the Freight! 


Penco Quality Lubricating Oil guaranteed to be the bestoil you ever used, or your money back. 


Penco Quality Lubricating Oil tss.co 2 40ec Per 


No profits to middle-men, you get al) the saving. Gal. 


GUARANTEED 10 DAY TRIAL OFFE Order bar! Ralf bare 


ten gallons from prices below. 
Send check or money order, we ship same day e ten days, use one it 
not entirely satisfied, ship remainder anres cxpeuee, an cepted ref: every 
cent of your money. Penco Quality Oj? goes fart ne of miachinery 
run more quietly with more power and saves gasoline or ry is e don’t ask you 
to take our word for it — test it yourself on our guarantee. 


Prices Delivered to Your R.R. Station 


Light, Medium or Heavy Penco Quality ON 
Auto, Tractor and Engine Olt Oil for Steam Engines 
15 Gel. Steel Drum. eave 



















. - 90.98 5s 


27. ‘80 
ate of 6¢ 
allen for returned Steel droms. This 

e pay the freight on returned drums. 









15 Gal. Steel Drum.. 

80 Gal, 

65Gal, * * (éie'agal-S: 

brings price on 56 gallon lots down soltongsh. 
In ordering state if light, medium or heavy grade is desired. If uncertain as to grade 

FR EE q wanted, tell make, year and model of your auto, My vy a4 tractor and we guarantee to 

send you the correct grade. Remember, Lere the sole judge—if Penco Quality Oil 
With every order fer, 18 isn’t satisfactory you get your money back. We will be glad — net | era > ape you 
gal. or mor ve wish to ask, but as we take all the risk, suggest that you send 


Giecatdsc] PENCO REFINING CO. ,, 702hew Jersey Ave, 


(Western Department) * Kansas City, Kans. 





















































sour soil sneanes poor cro s. Fertilizer is use- 
ess ON sour soi LIME. Ask for FRE 
WEST LITMUS PAPERS. This test is approved by coll 1 


HOLDEN & qigorure 


Spreads wet or A! limerock or phosphate 16% feet 
wide, TWICE AS FAR as any other. Attach to any 
wagon. No holes to bore, fits in cleats of end- 
ate. Force Feed distributes evenly 100 
» to 10,000 Ibs. per acre. Cover 40 acres per 
day easily. Handle material ONLY once. 
FREE SOIL TEST PAPE RS, literature, prices and 
10 Day Trial Offer mailed on Tequest._ wW rite now 


The HOLDEN Co. Ine, Devt. 14 
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Community Rest Room at Mason City, Iowa. 


A Community Rest Room 


By SARA MAYNARD CLARK. 


In Mason City, Iowa, is a commu- 
nity rest room which is unique in that 
it was established primarily by and 
for the farmers of the county. It is 
not often that farmers and their fam- 


ilies take the initiative in furthering 
such a project in a city of 20,000 pop- 
ulation. 

In Cerro Gordo county now there 
are twenty-six rural clubs composed 
of farmers, their wives, and their sons 
and daughters. These twenty-six lit- 
tle clubs are united in the Federated 
Country Clubs. 

When Mason City, the business hub 
of the county, was without a _ rest 
room; when farmers’ wives and chil- 
dren had no place to leave their par- 
cels, to rest, and wait for the men 
folks to finish their business, it was 
but logical that the federated clubs 
should come forward and thru their 
president, Mrs. M. L. Nutty, request 
the merchants of Mason City to co- 
operate with the country clubs in es- 
tablishing a rest room. Thru the ef- 
forts of the secretary of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, a large room 
was rented in the basement of the 
First National Bank building, a very 
central location. The room is reached 
by an outside stairway and by the el- 
evators in the building. 

To convert it into a convenient, 
comfortable rest station, necessi- 
tated installing a small _ partition, 
which the merchants financed. Ade- 
quate toilet rooms were fitted up, and 
one end of the room was curtained off 
for a secluded nook for the use of 
mothers with little children. The 
country clubs contributed most of the 
furnishings, seventeen clubs providing 
as many easy chairs and a cot. A 
large library table is covered with 
reading matter furnished by the pub- 
lic library and one or two individuals. 
Here are found several woman’s mag- 
azines, a few that are devoted solely 
to fiction, a business journal, and 
farm papers. In the little secluded 
nook is a cot, soft and comfy with 
pillows, and a few rocking chairs. 
Here the baby may take its custom- 
ary afternoon nap while mother rocks 
and reads nearby. 

Since the rest room was opened in 
October those who daily frequent it 
average about thirty persons. A com- 
mittee of women from the rural clubs 
served refreshments to two hundred 
and fifty guests on the opening day. 
On the Soldiers’ Homecoming day in 
Mason City, more than one thousand 
people took advantage of the comforts 
offered by the rest room. At one time 
six babies peacefully slumbered on the 
cot, while several more were blissfully 
unconscious on the hard length of the 
library table. People from the _ vil- 
lages appreciate the rest room as 
much as the farmers’ families. 
few of the small town clubs belong to 
the Federated Country Club, as do 
some of the clubs whose members live 
on the outskirts of Mason City, as 
they prefer to be affiliated with the 
country clubs rather than the city fed- 
eration. Often people sit in the rest 
room an entire afternoon, others mere- 
ly leave their parcels, while many 





mothers avail themselves of such a 
convenient place to care for their chil- 
dren, put them to sleep or let them 
play about until time to go home. 

One commendable feature of the 
community rest room is the low cost 
of maintenance. The Retail Merchants’ 
Association pays the rent of the room, 
which includes janitor service. At one 
side of the large main room space has 
been railed off for the offices of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association and the 
North Iowa Fair Association. So the 
rest room costs these associations no 
more than their former office rooms. 
and gives them the added advantage 
of a more central loeation. 





Fertilizer for Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you think that it will pay me 
to use fertilizer with my corn? I can 
get an attachment to my corn plante! 
This soil is black, but on the hills it 
is washed off to the clay sub-soil 
The land has been farmed hard, having 
been in corn and oats for twenty 
years. Please suggest what kind oi 
fertilizer to use and about how much 
it will cost.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
first experiment with an application 
of 100 to 150 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre. He might also try 150 
pounds per acre of that grade of com- 
mercial fertilizer known as_ 2-12-4 
When fertilizers are applied with a 
corn planer attachment it is quite 
easy to apply fertilizer to part of the 
field and leave the rest of the field as 
a check, in order to discover whether 
the fertilizers have increased the yield 
sufficiently to pay for themselves 
Acid phosphate runs around $30 per 
ton, a little more or a little less. The 
commercial fertilizer runs about $10 
or $15 a ton more expensive. Ordi 
narily, we believe that the acid phos 
phate furnishes the best value for the 
money, but no one can tell for certain 
about fertilizers until they try them 
cut. 


Mails on Holidays 


Mr. J. M. Rice, of Missouri, writes: 

“Did it ever occur to you that if a 
holiday comes on Saturday or Monday 
the farmer must go without his mail 
for two days? Why can’t the subst! 
tute carry the mail on holidays? It 
seems to me we are not getting a fair 
deal in the delivery of our rural 
mail.” 

City people have the same com 
plaint, but it does not affect them as 
much, because the delay is not as 
great. During the war, of course, 1 
was hard to keep the mail service up 
to what it ought to be. So many o! 
the men went into the army or into 
war activities of one sort or anothe! 
Since the armistice, more and more 
people seem to be getting the holiday 
habit, even tho other people may be 
greatly inconvenienced. About the 
only way to get action on such mat- 
ters is to write a vigorous letter to 
your congressman. 
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fF: Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the safi 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm anfmals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 

these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 

r wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 






























Kherson Oats 


In the corn belt states, and especial- 
ly in Iowa, Nebraska and northern Mli- 
nois, more Kherson oats are grown 
than all other varieties put together. 
When I say Kherson, I am also includ- 
ing the strains derived from the Kher- 
son, such as the Iowa 103, Iowa 105 and 
Sixty-Day. In Iowa alone, there will 
be at least 2,000,000 acres of Kherson 
oats this coming year, and in the en- 
tire corn belt there will probably be 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 acres. Thirty 

ears ago, there were no Kherson oats 
nywhere in the United States. In 
those days people who wanted an early 
variety of oats grew the Early Cham- 
ion 

In 1896, the year that McKinley and 
Bryan were running against each other 
for the presidency, Professor F M. 


Taylor, of Nebraska, was traveling thru 


that part of southern Russia known as 
the province of Kherson. He knew that 
he climate and soil there were much 
like the climate and soil of Nebraska, 
except that the summers were even 
drier. He decided, therefore, that per- 
haps the Kherson oats might possibly 
do well under Nebraska conditions, 
and so he sent back to the Nebraska 
experiment station some of these yel- 
low, rather poor-looking Russian oats. 
This new variety did fairly well at the 
Nebraska experiment station, but dur- 
ing the first two or three years it was 
impossible to get a fair test, because 
the plots were more or less damaged 
by hail or by chinch bugs. But. by 
1901, enough seed was available: to 
send it out to thirty or forty Nebraska 
farmers, to compare with their home 
varieties. Most of them wrote in that 
the new oats were a week or so earli- 
er than the home varieties, and that 
they outyielded the home sorts by five 
or ten bushels per acre. 

The Iowa and South Dakota experi- 
ment stations began working with 
Kherson oats and found that as an 
average of a number of years, the 
Kherson was an outstanding yielder. 
Then Professor L. C. Burnett, of the 
Iowa experiment station, began in 1906 
to study the college plots of Kherson 
with the greatest care. He found that 
the Kherson was really a mixture of 
a number of different strains. For in- 
stance, he found one plant which had 
white instead of the ordinary yellow 
kernels, and another plant which was 
three or four inches shorter than the 
ordinary Kherson, and which ripened 
two or three days earlier. The first 
of these plants, the one with the white 
kernels, is the ancestor of all the Iowa 
103 oats now in existence. The second 
plant, the one with the short straw, 
is the ancestor of all the Iowa 105 oats 
now in existence. The millions of 
acres of Iowa 103 and Iowa 105 oats 
all trace back to single plants as se- 
lected in the year 1906 from the mixed 
Strains of Kherson as grown on the 
college farm at Ames. 

By 1913, Professor Burnett had suf- 
nt of the Iowa 103 oats to send out 
ishel or so to a number of Iowa 
ers for trial. Most of the farmers 
reported that the new oats were decid- 
edly better than the ones which they 
were growing, better even than the 
Kherson; besides, the white color was 
m favor of the Iowa 103. The Iowa 
10 or short-strawed Kherson, was 
Sent out for trial in 1914. It has gen- 
erally given rather heavier yields than 
either the Iowa 103 or Kherson, but 
has not gained in popularity like the 
lowa 103 because of its yellow color. 
It iS most popular on the very rich, 
‘ack soils of north-central Iowa. 

In 1911, Professor Burnett found in 
the Kherson plots at Ames another 
white plant, but this one was taller 
than the Kherson and a little later. 
He cal lled it the Iowar, and it was‘sent 
Out for trial for the first ime in 1919. 
In many cases it was compared with 
the Iowa 103, and on the average out- 
yielded the Iowa 103 by three or four 
bushels. Professor Burnett believes 
that the Iowar will gradually replace 
the Iowa 103, especially on thin land, 
or wherever it is desirable to have 
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Your neighbor will tell you that his light- 
‘ing plant has added more to farm com- 
fort and convenience than anything else. 


Electricity has lengthened his day, lightened his work and 


brightened his home. 


Household drudgery has been elim- 


inated by electrically operated washing machine, vacuum 
cleaner and electric iron. 


The Globe Light and Power Plant provides all the light needed on the 
farm as well as power at a cost so small that it is almost negligible. It 
is so simple a ten year old boy can understand and operate it. 


It starts by pressing a button; it stops automatically when the batteries are fully 
charged. In principle of operation it is exactly like the plants used in central stations 
for city light and power service—in a size to meet your individual requirements. 


In addition to! providing light the battery furnishes ample current for water sys- 
tem or utility motors. The engine develops 3 H. P. and is equipped with a belt 
pulley so that it may be used for running light farm machinery—the feed grinder, 


the fanning mill or milking 
machine. 
Immediate 


Ps Deliveries 


In fact it has more real and 
necessary advantages. than 
any other standard plant. It 
is the ideal chore worker 
on the farm. 


Distributors 
and Dealers 


There is still open territory 
for wide-awake business men 
to handle Globe Sales and 
Service. We can make im- 
mediate deliveries. Inquire 
for particulars. 





Send for our beautifully illustrated 





catalog. It shows what the Globe 
Light & Power Plant will do for you. 


Globe Electric Co. 


196 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 








just a little more straw than the Iowa 
103 furnishes. It now looks a little as 
tho the Iowar might be the most popu- 
lar variety of oats grown in the corn 
belt within another five or six years. 

The old-fashioned late varieties of 
oats, such as the Silver Mine, Swedish 
Select, Side oats, ete., give splendid 
yields when the season is rather cool 
and moist, as it was in 1915 and 1917. 
But in the ordinary year, when hot, 
dry weather comes on in late June and 
early July, these late, rank-strawed 
varieties are severely damaged. They 
produce a pretty, heavy kernel, much 
nicer to look at than the kernel of the 
Kherson or the Iowa 103, but when it 
comes to yielding the most food value 
per acre, one year with another, it 
seems almost impossible to beat such 
varieties as the Kherson, Iowa 103, 
Towa 105, Sixty-day and Iowar. The 
ancestors of these sorts have been 
used to meeting hot, dry weather such 
as we have in the corn belt, for hun- 
dreds of years. 





Smut Treatment in 1919—According to 
reports of county agents, about 12,000 
Iowa farmers treated their oats for smut 
in 1919. Indications are that on the aver- 
age the treated oats have outyielded the 
untreated by two or three bushels per 
acre, 
































Each Sec- 
Make a Good Seed Bed and Grow a Bigger Crop. % Gy on anon 
the Other. Way. 


It’s easy enough to produce straw, but it’s hard to 
get the kernel without the proper culti- 
vation of the soil. Cultivation accumulates 
nitrogen and nitrogen produces kernel. 
Kovar Harrow will loosen up the hard- 
est kind of land, turns the soil and gives 
the air and sun_a chance to help the 
soil produce. Kovar Harrowis more 
than just*an ordinary spring tooth har- 
row-—it destroys pigeon grass, quack 
grass, wild oats and weeds of all kinds through 
cultivation. 


i Evener and Pui 
IMPORTANT—Two New Kovar Products | heeaallie 


Kovar Corn Cultivator, which operates on the same successful principle as.the herrow. 
Kovar Harrow Cart, with dust proof wheels and drawbar guiding axie- 
Write for our literature or ask your dealer about it. 


JOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn.,Patentee and sole munufacturer of the Kovar line 

















107 9) and nurse crop) insure a stand 
2C0R save 40% seed. Our 3new 
Blind Plowing Corn Planter 
an attachment, Revolving 
Joker Weeder and Packer increase corn profits 
25%. FACTORY to FARMER. 
Postal brings big catalog. 
SJ LeSe wis are. — 7 


Our “Surestand”’ Alfalfa & Clover Press Drills 

corn tools (just out) viz: 

Tooth, light 22-ft. 2-h. Corn Harrow 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Letters on gubjects of interest to 


If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and lette’ 4 to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








As Others See Us 


A French countess of American 
birth is in this country for the pur- 
pose of lecturing on what the French 
people think of the Americans We 
need not expect always to feel com- 
plimented at the reflection in the mir- 
ror which visitors hold out for us. The 
Japanese government sent a commis- 
sion to this country to study the in- 
fluence of Christianity on the lives of 
the American people. The gist of the 
committee’s report was that educa- 
tion, commerce and industry have been 


extended under Christian civilization 
to a wonderful degree, but that the 
commision found little to show that 


the Christian religion was regarded as 
important by most of the people 

The Youth’s 
menting on this, said: 
fn modern conditions to explain the 
report of the Japanese commission. 
There are millions of humble and faith- 
ful Christians in the United States, but 
there is materialism and selfishness in 
every walk of life. Let each man con- 
sider his own community. If he does 
60 candidly, he will be dismayed at 
the amount of indifference he finds 
toward Christ and toward religion in 
general. 


Companion, in com- 
“There is much 


“We pride ourselves on our public 
school system, yet in the last few 
months the fact that in Delaware chil 


dren from orphan institutions are 
farmed out to those who profit by 
their labor has been commented on 


These children may be transferred like 
other chattels, and children from insti- 


tutions in other states are welcomed 
in Delaware on this basis. Many of 
them are bound to farmers. The pres- 


ent law requires three months of school 
each year.” 

Mr. Dupont, of powder fame, has of- 
fered the state of Delaware $2,000,000 
for the building of new schools, but if 
his gift is accepted, Delaware must be 
brought to a nine-months school year, 
and the owners of orphans are report- 
ed to object bitterly to the prospect of 
losing their labor. 

The draft disclosed the fact that 20 
per cent of the youths under twenty 
one in some sections of Delaware were 
anable to write their own names. This 
is not our best view of American public 
schools, but it is a view which others 
will see. 





For Shortening 


When butter was slow sale at 15 
cents a pound, and sometimes less, the 
use of butter in cooking was justified. 
With butter at 79 cents, as it was a 
few days ago, women do not need the 

yarning not to use it in cooking. 

But shortening we must have, and 
fats for frying we must have, so it be- 
hooves us to look into the question of 
shortening and butter substitutes. As 
to the latter, when it comes to food 
value, the margarines can not fill the 
place of butter. We quote from a Uni- 
ted States Bulletin: ‘ 

“Associated with fat in certain food 
materials, especially in the fat of milk 
and eggs, are minute quantities of re- 
cently discovered and as yet unnamed 
substances, most important in nutri- 
tion. These are sometimes referred to 
as growth determinants. We do not 
yet know exactly how much ot these 
substances is found in different kinds 
of fat, nor how much is needed by 
children or adults, but it is now im- 
possible to consider the question of fat 
in the diet without considering them.” 

We must use either butter or milk 
for the children. Oleomargarine, lard, 
beef and bacon drippings are all solid 
fats. These are used in breads, bis- 
cuits, plain cakes, etc. The liquid fats 
or oils are used especially for frving. 
The price per quart of cooking oil 
seems very high, but it answers for a 
surprising amount of frying in deep fat. 
When beef suet is well rendered, it is 
very nice for cooking with, and some 
cooks prefer it for frying doughnuts. 
To prepare, cut the fresh suet in small 
pieces and cover with cold water. Let 
it stand a day, changing the water 
once during the time. This takes out 

















the tallowy taste. Now put in an iron 
kettle with a half teacupful of milk to 
each pound of suet, and let it cook 
very slowly till the fat is clear and a 
light brown in color, and till the sound 
of cooking has ceased. Don’t let it 
burn or it is ruined. Do not stir. Pour 
off into cups. When a large surface 
is exposed, the action of the air very 
quickly makes it rancid. A lady who 
knows warned recently against goug- 
ing out tablespoonfuls of fat from the 
center of a bucket. She said the rim 
of fat left around the edge of the buck- 
et quickly became strong and rancid. 


The family will not object to bis- 
cuits made with beef suet if the bis- 
cuits are served very hot Neither 


will they object if they don’t know it. 
Probably it is a feeling of pride in our 
own achievement which prompts us to 
boast of makeshifts with the expecta- 
tion that the family will share our 
pride. Nine times out of ten, the fam- 
ily don’t want their habits changed 

If we want to “put it over,” we had 
better keep still. To be sure, it takes 
a well-poised woman to keep still when 
her husband is saying: “I tell my wife 
she needn’t make my pie crust out of 
anything but lard or butter, because I 
won't eat if she does,” knowing the 
while that he has just finished the last 


crust of a suet pastry. But “mum is 
the word.” 
Salty fats or drippings should be 


kept separate and used for frying po- 
tatoes, etc. Doughnuts are best fried 
in unsalted grease 

Someone told us the other day to try 
some whole cloves or stick cinnamon 
in the fat doughnuts are fried in, but 
we haven’t as vet. 

We need fats in our ration. We can 
not skimp on these without loss, but 
Wwe can save by using a cheap fat when 
a cheap fat will do, and by avoiding 
waste thru little leaks and burning. 





Using or Saving 

My friend came to a luncheon with 
a beautiful lace collar on her blouse. 
“This collar nas a history,” she said. 
“My father brought it to me on return- 
ing from a trip to New York. It was 
too long then for the way they wore 
the dresses. That was twenty years 
ago, and I have never worn it till now. 
The other day I got it out and said to 
myself: ‘Why have I had this lace 
all these years if not to use it?” And 
I took the scissors and I snipped it 
here and I snipped it there, and then 
I fitted it to this blouse: and I’m sorry 
I didn’t do it long ago.” 

Most women have a reluctance to 
cut into lace; they hesitate about mak- 
ing a dress the way they want it made 
lest it cut up the goods too much, and 
then they don’t enjoy the dress as they 
would had they had it made just the 
way they wanted it. A French lady, 
who was always perfectly gowned, 
once said to us: “I have my clothes 
made exactly as I want them. I get 
but one good dress or suit at a time, 
and that one suitable for various occa- 
sions, and then I wear it, and don’t 
hang it in the closet until it is out of 
style.” 

When the mother dies, the daughter 
as she looks over the clothes wishes 
that mother had worn and not saved 
her good. clothes. It may be that there 
are other lace collars in the closet. 





Americanization 


Americanization is the theme for 
April in many clubs. To teach love of 
America, which is the true spirit of 
Americanization, one must be what is 
known in medical circles as a carrier 
one can not give what she does not 
have. Love for America and American 
ideals is both infectious and conta- 
gious, and is communicated thru the 
glad hand of good fellowship at com- 
munity meetings, and the infection of 
enthusiasm. 

To impart the spirit of Americaniza- 
tion, we must have a unit of under- 
standing, a common denominator. This 
common denominator is to be found in 
the children. The lights twinkle from 
houses which shelter the folks of 














many a land, but the children in every 
house are to be Americans, and it will 
take the combined efforts of all moth- 
ers to see that they get the schooling 
which will fit them to become good 
Americans. 

The fruits of Americanization are 
borne when women meet as mothers 
and not as Americans and aliens, for 
the mothers who tuck in the covers 
and kiss the children good-night are 
all made of the same stuff. 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 























Why Bobby Coon Has Rings 
on His Tail 


Peter Rabbit would give Grandfather 
Frog no peace Every day Peter visited 
the Smiling Pool to tease Grandfather 
Frog for a story—for one particular story. 
He wanted to know why Bobby Coon 
wears rings on his tail. You see, Peter 
had admired Bobby Coon’s tail for a long 
time. Peter has such a funny little tail 
himself—just a little white bunch of cot- 
ton—that such a handsome tail as Bobby 
Coon's sometimes stirs just a wee bit of 
envy in Peter’s heart. 

But it wasn’t envy so much as curiosity 
that prompted Peter to tease for that 
story. 30bby Coon’s tail is very hand- 
some, you know. It has beautiful rings of 
black and gray, and Peter didn't know of 
any other tail at all like it. Somehow, he 
felt right down deep in his heart that 
there must be a reason for those rings, 
just as there is a reason for his own long 
ears and long legs. The more he thought 
about it, the more he felt that he simply 
must know, and the only way he could 
find out was from Grandfather Frog, who 
is very old and very wise. So he teased 
and he teased until finally Grandfather 
Frog promised him that on the next after- 
noon he would tell Peter why Bobby Coon 
has rings on his tail. Peter hurried away 
to tell all the little meadow and forest 
people, and the next afternoon they were 
all on hand on the banks of the Smiling 
Pool, to hear the story about Bobby Coon’'s 
tail. 

“Chug-a-rum!"" began old Grandfather 
Frog, smoothing down his white and yel- 
low waistcoat. ‘Chug-a-rum! Some folks 
seem to think that what they do doesn't 
matter to anybody but themselves. That 
was the way with old Mr. Rabbit, who 
lived a long time ago when the world was 
young. He thought he could make all the 
trouble he pleased by his dreadful curios- 
ity, and if he was found out, no one would 
suffer but himself. But it wasn't so. 
Here is Peter Rabbit, his grandchild a 
thousand times removed, with long legs 
and long ears, and the bad habit of curi- 
osity, all because old Mr. Rabbit had a 
bad habit and didn't try to overcome it. 

“It was the same way with old Mr. 
Coon. He was dishonest and stole from 
Old King Bear. Old Mother Nature pun- 
ished him by putting mustard in his food, 
and Mr. Coon thought he was so smart 
that he could get ahead of Old Mother 
Nature by washing all his food before he 
ate it. Old Mother Nature didn't say any- 
thing, but watched him and smiled to her- 
self You see, she knew that Mr. Coon 
was beginning a good habit, a very good 
habit indeed—the habit of neatness. So, 
tho she knew perfectly well that he was 
doing it just to get ahead of her, she was 
glad, for she was fond of Mr. Coon, in 
spite of the bad ways he had grown into, 
and she knew that good habits are like 
bad habits—once started they grow and 
grow, and are very likely to lead to more 
good habits 

“It was so with Mr. Coon He found 
that his food tasted better for being so 
clean, and he grew very fussy about what 
he ate No matter where he found it or 
how tempting it looked, he wouldn't eat 
it until he had carried it to the nearest 
water and washed it. He still remembered 
the mustard, and tried to fool himself into 
thinking that he was simply spiting Old 
Mother Nature, but right down in his 
heart he knew that even if he should be 
told that never again would there be 
mustard in his food, he would wash it just 
the same 

“One day, as he sat beside the Laugh- 
ing Brook eating his supper, he noticed 
that while his food had been washed 
clean, his hands were dirty. They spoiled 





s 


his supper. Yes, sir, they spoiled his 
supper 
“What good does it do to wash my 


food, if I eat it out of dirty hands? said 
Mr. Coon to himself, and he hurried to a 
quiet little pool to give them a _ good 
scrubbing. Then he washed his face and 
brushed his coat. ‘Now I feel better, and 


I know my supper will taste better,’ he 
said 

“From that time he began to be par- 
ticular, very particular, about keeping 


himself clean, until finally there was no 





one on the Green Meadows or in the Green 
Forest quite so neat as Mr. Coon. 

“‘Now at this time Mr. Coon had a very 
plain tail. It was all of one color, a gray- 
ish white, not at all pretty. Mr. Coon 
used to think a great deal about that tail 
and wish and wish that it was handsome. 
Sometimes he used to envy Mr. Fox his 
beautiful red tail with its black and white 
tip. One day, as he sat on an old log, 
with his chin in his hands, thinking about 
his tail, who should come along but Old 
Mother Nature. 

(Concluded next week) 





| Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre 
paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and addres; 

Address al) orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLiaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 











Waist—Cut in sizes 


No. 9541—Ladies’ 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches, bust measure. 
Dainty collar and cuffs of dimity trim this 
neatly tailored blouse of batiste. 


No. 9527—Infant’s Barrows—Cut 


in one 
size. The skirt is gathered to a body 
which may be in any of the three styles 
shown. 

No. 9519—Ladies’ and Misses’ Two- 
Piece Skirt—Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years 
and 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. 
Applied pockets stand out from the hips 
in the new approved fashion. 

No. 9544—Ladies’ One-Piece House 
Dress—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch- 





es, bust measure Pockets form a novel 
trimming feature by extending into long 
straps. 


No. 9524—Girl’s and Child's Coat—Cut in 


sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 
closing is double breasted, so that it can 


be buttoned on either side and be suitabk 
for either a boy or girl 

The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Dye That Skirt, 
Coat or Blouse 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Old, Shabby, 
Faded Appare! Just Like New. 











Don't worry about perfect results Use 


“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give & 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric 


whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything 
A Direction Book is in package. 
To match any StF have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. _ 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vé- 


KODAK E RS— zee: moves tees 

“fall to convince you 
that our enlarging and finishing of films excel what 
you are now getting. You can’t lose. It’s worth 
trial. Your next film and 2c and we will surprise 
you. Better do it now. Moreau‘’s Kodak Finish!ng 
Service (Eetabiished 25 years), 668 Nicollet Ave- 

inneapolis, Minn. 
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| Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
j; Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
}} sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the quarterly reviews. 


i] Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro 
- duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Lovex«-The Heart of the Universe 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for March 7, 1920. I John, 4:7-21.) 

“Beloved, let us love one another: 
for love is of God; and every one that 
loveth is begotten of God, and know- 
eth God. (8) He that loveth not know- 
eth not God; for God is love. (9) Here- 
in was the love of God manifested in 
us, that God hath sent his only begot- 
ten Son into the world that we might 
live through him. (10) Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins. (11) Beloved, 

God so loved us, we also ought to 
love one another. (12) No man hath 
beheld God at any time: if we love 
one another, God abideth in us, and 
his love is perfected in us: (13) here- 
by we know that we abide in him and 
he in us, because he hath given us of 
his Spirit. (14) And we have beheld 
and bear witness that the Father hath 
sent the son to be the Savior of the 
world. (15) Whosoever shall confess 
that Jesus is the Son of God, God 
abideth in him, and he in God. (16) 
And we know and have believed the 
love which God hath in us. God is 
love; and he that abideth in love abid- 
eth in God, and God abideth in him. 
(17) Herein is love made perfect with 
us, ‘that we may have boldness in the 
day of judgment: because as he is, 
even so are we in this world. (18) 
There is no fear in love: but perfect 
love casteth out fear, because fear hath 
punishment; and he that feareth is 
not made perfect in love. (19) We 
love, because he first loved us. (20) If 
aman say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar: for he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, 
can not love God whom he hath not 
seen, (21) And this commandment 
have we from him, that he who loveth 
God love his brother also.” 

Last November this story appeared 
in a morning paper: A man lay dying 
in the insane ward of the state reform- 
atory at Anamosa, Iowa. About thirty- 
two years ago, when he was twenty- 
three vars of age, he choked his uncle, 
who was old and weak, into uncon- 
sciousness, carried the body on his 
back to an old well, and dumped it in. 
In his confession, he said: ‘He 
splashed around a little, but the water 
was cold and he did not last long. 
There was one pleading cry for help— 
and silence.’ For thirty years that 
man has been a raving maniac, with 
the weight of the body of his old uncle 
always crushing him down. The heart 
of his universe was greed, and the 
very laws of his own mind rose up to 
destroy him. For him we can feel only 
the profoundest pity. 

In 1910, a little memorial service 
was held in the British consulate at 
Mukden, in China, for a certain Arthur 
Jackson. This man, single-handed, had 
battled with the most deadly plague 
that China has ever known, stopped it 
at Mukden, and saved the rest of 
China. At the close of his heroic strug- 
gle he discovered in his own sputum 
the traces of blood that told him of the 
inevitable end, and in a few hours his 
life was gone. The viceroy of China 
paid a high tribute to this man, for he 
Said that with the heart of the Savior 
he gave his life for the lives of those 


of China. Love was the heart of his 
universe, and we have nothing but the 
profoundest admiration for him and 


for what he did. We don’t always stop 
to analyze our feelings, but is it not 
true that we so approve Arthur Ja 
because what he did_harmonizes 
absolutely with the thing that is in the 
heart of God, and we pity chat madman 
because the thing he did is so eternally 
at variance with the thing that is in 
the heart of God. It is rather impor- 
tant to know whether or not God is 
love. If He built His universe on lines 
cf love, then a man who persists in 





living for greed is likely to go mad in 
such a universe. But if the universe is 
built on lines of greed. then a man 
who lives for love is likely to go mad 
in such a universe. John tells us in 
this passage that love is the heart of 
the universe and must be the law of 
life. 

I. He telis us some of the assur- 
ances of God’s love. The great assur- 
ance is God’s Son, the perfect revela- 
tion of God's love. I know that sounds 
trite, but men have:lived in the light 
of that revelation for so long that we 
have permitted it to become as com- 
monplace as the sun, but what a dark- 
ness there would be without the sun, 
and what a hopeless uncertainty there 
would be without Christ. It is assur- 
ance we want so that we can build 
our lives and a world. Apart from 
Christ, we couldn’t know it; and we 
must know. God's creation does not 
tell that story till it is interpreted in 
the light of this final and indisputable 
act of love. It was my privilege almost 
every morning for a month last sum- 
mer, on waking, to look out thru a 
grove of stately trees, their leaves 
green and still against a blue sky, the 
golden sunlight in their tops, and fil- 
tering thru their branches. There is 
a glory about a clear morning like that 
beside a still lake that seems to re- 
flect the love of God as in a mirror. [ 
might have thought that the whole of 
God’s creation felt that way about it, 
had I not listened rather critically one 
morning to the various sounds about 
me. The red squirrel on a limb was 
not singing praise, he was saying bad 
things. Mingled in the songs of birds, 
there was also complaint and fear. To 
me, it was love, because I knew what 
was in the heart of God. They did not 
know what was in the heart of God, 
but they did know to be afraid of their 
enemies. “Herein was the love of God 
manifested in us, that God hath sent 
his only begotten Son into the world.” 
That is why we need not be afraid to 
live a life or build a world whose law 
is love. 

“Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us.” There is 
something so solid and substantial and 
entirely dependable about the love of 
God! It is really the law of God’s be- 
ing, like gravitation is a law of His 
creation. You can always count on 
gravitation. There is no danger that it 
will be in operation today and out of 
commission tomorrow. So we always 
reckon on it, and it is always there 
ready to be used. The love of God is 
like that. If it were merely that we 
love God, the thing you say about it 
today might be true, and tomorrow all 
be changed, but our feeling in the mat- 
ter is only a response to His love, and 
no matter what our mood may be, His 
love is there all the time, big and 
strong and constant, and always to be 
counted on. 

But we do have an inner assurance, 
that sort of seals the outward fact and 
makes assurance doubly sure. “Hereby 
we know that we abide in him and 
he in us, because he hath given us of 
his Spirit.” There was a tense mo- 
ment in the life of Jesus when it 
seemed as tho He wanted to feel His 
nearness to the Father in an unusual 
way. It was in Gethsemane when He 
fell upon His face and prayed, “Abba, 
Father.” It is the word for father in 
two languages. As tho one tongue 
could not express all His longing, He 
utters the Aramaic word for father 
that His childhood lips had first 
learned, and then He adds the Greek 
word for father that He had later come 
to know. “Paul caught the fine signifi- 
cance of that moment when he said, 
“He sent forth the spirit of his son in- 
to our hearts, crying, Abba, father.” 
here Ys that inner witness that binds 
us close to God, the thrill we feel when 
we have obeyed and have touched the 
very heart of God. 

II. There are some high privileges 


for those who live the life of love. | 
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Ask the Dealer for 
Glover Make 


WHENEVER you buy wearing apparel and want 
the best, you say “Glover” to your dealer. 
“Gloveralls”—the good overalls—are familiar 
to men everywhere as representing the highest 
os s that can be produced. But all other 
lover goods are of an equal standard—something 
very much better than you get when you bu 
nameless or little known merchandise, yet 
reasonably priced. 


A Reputation Maintained 
Since 1863 


Fifty-seven years ago the H. B. Glover Company 
began making garments which were generous in 
size, sturdy of construetion and tough of fabric. 
Down through the years to 1920 our one thought 
has been constant improvement. And the reputa- 
tion Glover Goodwear Goods enjoy today is proof 
of the wisdom of cherishing manufacturing ideals 
which put satisfaction-giving above all else. 


A Complete Assortment of 
Garments to Supply 
Your Needs 


Men who have got supreme satisfaction out of 
Gloveralls should outfit with the other Glover 
Goods|) These include work shirts, underwear, 
sweater coats, furnishing goods, flannel shirts, 
hosiery, sheeplined coats, leather vests, negligee 
shirts, gloves and mittens, sleepingwear, etc. ou 
have only to ask the dealer for “Glover Make” to 
be sure you are getting goods guaranteed on the 
basis of satisfaction or your money back. 








will order anything you may 
already have it. 





Dyersville, Ia.; East Dubuque and 
Savanna, IIl., and LaPorte, Ind. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET—We want you to have 
this booklet describing Glover Goodwear Goods in detail. 
Tells you why and how Glover Goods excel. Your dealer 





H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 66 Dubuque, Iowa 


Factories at Dubuque, Guttenburg and 









GOODWEAR 
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Cut over very ful! patterns. Best 
materials, best designing, best 
workmanship. A variety of styles 
in lined and unlined mittens end 
gauntlet gloves. 


Glover 
Brighton Shirts 









Care in designing gives perfect fit 
at neck. Generously cut through- 
out. Best buttons, securely se 
Made in all fine shirt materials 
Great variety of patterns. 


Sanitas Underwear 





Union and two-piece suits. 266 
styles. Fleeces, ribs, woolens, wor- 


steds, etc. For men, women, and 
en. Highest grade under- 
wear in America. 


Yorver 


Fine Men's Furnishings 





Sox, suspenders, neckties, gar- 
ters, collars, in fact practically 
everything in the way of men’s 
furnishings, are in your dealer’s 
hands from Glover. Ask for them, 


select—if he does not 















“Every one that loveth is begotten of | 


God and knoweth God.” 
thing to know God. Among other 
things, it means to be on speaking ac- 


It is some- | 


| 
| 










equipment. 


a list of your needs to Dept. A. Prompt quotations will be made. 


honey flow. 


BEEKEEPERS BE PREPARED! 


Give Your Bees a chance to produce by furnishing them with modern 
This may be secured of 


Western Honey Producers, Sioux City, lowa 


They have at your command a large supply of standard hives, sections, comb foundation, etc. Send 











Have your supplies ready for the 

















— proposals will be received by the 
City Clerk of the City of Galesburg, Ill., 
until 5 o’clock p.m. Monday, March 1, 
1920, for 1 Uncle Jim Road Leveler in good 
condition, WM. M. BOUTELLE, City Clerk 














SACKS! SACKS! SACKS! 


Keep your empty feed bags clean and 
dry, then when you have 100 or more ship 
them to us and receive 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY, 


References: Any Memphis Bank. 







highest prices. 





Memphis, Tenn 
















When writing to advertisers, please mention 
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‘arm Engines, Autos, Telephones, Hand 
ns, ete. ‘ASK YOUR DEALER e housands of 
mers will have no other—a sure sign of Great Value. 


The Guarantee 
Protects You 


EE BOOK sent tractor and en-- 
gine owners. .—} 

colleges and technical sc! 

" ten in *‘plain United States.”’ bent 

* Please mention dealer's name. 
— HATTAN ELECTRICAL 

SUPPLY COMPARY, INC. 
7° S. Wells St., Ciicago, ti. 
New York St. Louis 
San Franci 
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Do Your Own 
: Concrete Work 


ot your own con- 
crete feeding floors, water tanks, 
troughs, and fence posts with 
idle hands on muddy days and 
save 8 lot of money with a 


SHELDON 
Concrete Mixer 


Does work equal! to$300 mixers 
—yet costa only a frac- 
tion. All modern fea- 

tures. Fully guaranteed. 

Write for catalog now. 

Sheldon Mfg. Co. 

Box 487 ,Nehawka 

Nebraska 

















































RY- TO -RIDER 


VES YOU MONEY 
= 4 and pore $10 to $20 on 
® bicycle. RANGER BI CYCLES 
a) now come in 44 styles, colors and 
WY sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
| ed. WE DELIVER FREE to you 

al -— 80 days trial, 
riding tes 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at 
asmall advance over our Special 
jd cash prices. 
TIRES, wheels, 
supplies = t half usual prices. 
not buy a bicycle, tires, or 
—_——- until you get our big 
free Ranger catalog, low prices 
and liberal terms. A postal 
brings everything. 
COMPANY 


MEAD Scr cen 
WATER! “ane 


ONE CENT A DAY 





That's the low cost reported 
by Perkins windmill users 
everywhere, 

any 

Perkins 

mills 5O yrs. 

old are still 


at work. Sim- 

ple; powerful; work in lightest 
breeze. Wood or steel wheel. 
Direct stroke or back geared. 
A mill to fit every pumping need. 


PERSING 


tenderd | for 60 Years 
Olliese Teplec eable beserings Improved type 
automatic rr: ator Perkine milis are cesy to put 
up. Will fit any tower. 
—fpocgtant facts yoo should know before buying any 
mii Post card nares it. 


PERKINS CORPORATION, 72 Mein St. Mishawaka, Ind. 


ws 


your hog 3 


better 

































BetterVentilation® 
for Less Money 


Save moncy In ventilating 
or chicken houses. Get 
ventilation without any drafts. 
Put on your building the 










a aS 

It will do th c work of anordinary cupola 50% 
larger. Revolves with breeze—and has a 
draft damper that operates from floor of barn. 
Learn ; about u hi s economic al vent lator. Ww rite 
us today and we will send you the facts and 
our book of hog and chicken house plans. 


WHITNELL MFG. CO, 302 W. Sth SL. Des Moines lows 
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quaintance with God. In the Genesis 
story we are told about the Eden, where 
in the cool of the evening God and 
Adam walked and talked together. But 


the day that Adam came to know evil, 
he ceased to know God. Adam was 
afraid of the garden, for he was no 
longer on speaking terms with God 
To know God means to know some- 
thing of His resources, something of 
the things He can and will do. Have 


you ever noticed how a great crisis of 
life usually seeks out a man who 
knows God? The friends of God not 
only walk the high places in spiritual 
things, but their feet are very likely to 
be found in the high places in the 
world of material things, for they are 
the men generations rise up to call 
blessed. 

“He that abideth in love abideth in 
10d.” We use that word “abide” rath- 
er freely, without pausing to inquire 
what we really mean by it. It means 
to dwell or remain for a long time. It 
means to move in and make it our 
home. We may not really spend so 
many hours of the day at home, but 
home is the center of our lives, we 
work for it, we think about it, we plan 
for it. We may leave it for a while, 
but no other place is permanent. [If 
we get tired, we go home and rest. If 
we get sick, we go home and get well. 
That is something of what it means 
for the soul to abide in God, and that 
is one of the high privileges of the 
children of love. 

There is another high privilege that 
belongs to the children of love. It is 
theirs to make the conquest of fear. 
“There is no fear in love, but perfect 
love casteth out fear.””’ There are some 
things that menace life. There is the 
Judgment. It is appointed unto men 
to die, and after that the Judgment. 
But His love is brought to perfection 
in us, and we have no fear in the day 
of judgment, but boldness. That word 
means free speech. Somehow there 
will be no sense of guilt that will hold 
us speechless before the bar of an 
accuser, but an intimacy with the 
Judge that comes from the knowledge 
that all is well. And neither do we 
have any fear in the day of death, for 
His love has taught us the victory. 
The symbol of death used to be an in- 
verted torch, but it has no place on 
the tomb of a Christian, for the Shep- 
herd of our souls has taught us how 
to walk into the sunset when the life 
turns to velvet shadows and fades 
from the hills, saying, “I will not be 
afraid.” Because in our hearts there 
is the assurance, “For thou art with 
me.” 

Ill. But the law of love is a law of 
life, there is a compulsion about 
love. Jesus laid the command upon 
us that we are to love one another. 
But suppose that there is nothing par- 
ticularly lovable about one another? 
We do not need to be told to love our 


so 


sweethearts and our friends and our 
relatives (some of them)—that ail 
comes quite naturally. But Jesus 


preached a new doctrine when He said, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” For your neighbor's sake? Part- 
ly. For your own sake? Partly. But 
mostly for God's sake. I mean by that 
that the love must be deeper than any 
characteristic that may be attractive 
or unattractive. The thing that impels 
our love must be not in the man mere- 
ly, but back in the heart of God. And 
John says a very bold thing. He says 
that so the love of God is brought to 
perfection in us. I think he means that 
the world has got to see God's love, 
and the best way for them to see it is 
to see it shining out of us 

This experiment of loving one an- 
other is the that justifies ail our 
assurance about the love of God, and 
our privilege as the children of God. 
It is our touchstone If we love one 
another, then all is well, but if we do 
not love one another, either there is 
something wrong with our theory or 
else we have a_ broken connection 
somewhere that needs looking into, for 
the language John uses on this point 
is rather unqualified, not to say heat- 
ed “If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar.” Verily 
it does still seem that the lovers of 
God are all too few, or the liars are all 
too many. God laid the foundation for 
a world of love, and instead of getting 
up the structure, we seem to be sfill 
quarreling about the specifications. 


thing 


(Note—The Scripture text of this 


lesson was not covered by Mr. Henry 
Wallace. The above notes were pre- | 
pared by the Rev. W. P. McCormick, 


Des Moines.) 
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one by one. 


Here is a spraying article that 
can easily be worth a dollar a word to 
another Mr 
Mr. Nichols did, right in Lowa. 


Potato Growing From A to Z 
The big Crop Contest showed 


up a lot of people who don’t know how 
to grow potatoes 
article that tells how. 


Swine Cholera pa 


Causes, symptoms, control, and 
evention, sanitation, vaccination, and 
orse scnse. 


FARMER 





Ross Comes Back 


Since A. B. Ross told the world last Fall what 


35 years of careful official tests have really proved about 
fertilizers, and announced his startling new 1:2.08-feed-the-plant-not- 
the-soil principle, he has been vigorously attacked in print and out of 
it, just as he expected. He has been too busy completing his work to 
reply, but now in 


$10,500 Crop Contest 


In the March issue comes the long awaited 


announcement of the Prize Winners in the National Crop 
Contests—who gets the Cash and Gold Medals—pictures of prize- 
winning fields and prize winners—how big crops were grown and 
harvested. No such large crops were ever before grown on sucha 
large scale in such a big contest. Full details in 


Farmhouse Prize Plans 
In March come also the prize 
lans for a farmhouse for the Central 
States with full detail 
Collective Bargaining 
the Farmer’s Birthright 
Why farmers must have, and 


how they will pet, the unquestioned right 
to buy and sel 

glutted markets; why a great national organ- 
ization is necessary—a splendid new article. 


$2,000 From a Worthless 


Ever Printed 


for this one March issue; 
—it’s a wonder. 
titles : 


collectively; how to prevent 


“How to Graft Trees” 


Products” 
“Buying a Used Car” 
uring a Farm of Gout” 
“One Hen—7 
“Rabbits for Meat’ 
“A New Corn Tester” 
“Peanuts, the New Farm Crop 


Orchard 
Nichols who will do what this 


“Give Bob-White a Chance” 


It —— us—hence this 
Read it 


“The Best Dairy Breeds” 

“Children and Adenoids” 
“Michigan Building Bees” 
“Early Piants Out of Doors” 


to a Standstil 


Join “Our Folks” Now! 


A dozen times you have been on the point 
of sending for The Farm Journal—the best of all—the great 
National farm magazine—the one a million farmers swear by. Write 
us todav — send now. $1 pays for 4 years, 50 cents for 2 years, and 
your subscription will start with January. Or you can get the $5.00 
March issue at the nearest news-stand for 5 cents. Do it now! 


The farm Journal 


134 Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





farm Journal 


for March he comes back strong at his critics, tak- 
ing up their arguments and cheerfully exploding. them 
The fact of the matter is, Ross has the goods, and every 
farmer who uses commercial fertilizer, or who uses manure but hasn’t 
enough of it, and every other farmer on general principles, owes it to 
himself to find out what 1:2.08 means, and what it means é# is business. 
In The Farm Journal for March, now ready. 


12 States Win Prizes in 


Scores of Interesting New 
Features in March, the 
Biggest Farm Journal 


If we only had room to tell you 
of all of them, you would pay five dollars 
we 


it it ourselves 
Here are just a few more 


“Standard Legal Weights of Farm 
ears—1038 Eggs” 


“Cutting Our Own Food Supply” 
— Out Fields for T-ctor Plow- 
e-Three Useful Crochet 5 ae 


“Nitrate Increases Peach Yields” 
More Power From Each Horse” 


—and many others. 
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farm needs one. 


claim aban- 
doned land. 
Get my intro- 
@uctory offeron 


ea 


om for FREE Farm Ditcher, Terracer 


Adjustable — Reversible— 

levers or cogs to get out of fx. ae 
——- or cleans old ones to 4 
grades roads—builds farm terraces, dyk 
and levees. Does work of 100 men. zy. 


Bath Tub .t2tt- 


fi-gal. tank. O 


hose a: 

or permanent 
sutlet. Hy Guaranteed 
Write for catalog and price. 


Rowe Sanitary Mig. Co. 
2227 






and Road Grader 


Cuts new farm 
feet deep— 


No 


Every nds 
Pi Baad indy Required. 


Send your name. 








Ap size white enamel tub, nickeled JF 
Closes up in space 3 ft, 
square. On castors—roll itanywhere, 
Heater attachment for kerosene, 
waiee raina hroasm Water heats quickly,) 
waa 





30 DAYS TRIAL 
































Catalog, plan book free. 





Lumber, Lath, Millwork 


Get our dtrect-te-comsumer | Prices before bulld'ne- 
Contractors’ Lt 
Supply Co., 450 Lumber Exchange Bidg.. 
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Notes of the Breeds 











John Herold, Lewiston, Neb. 


President American Polled Hereford Breeders’ 
Association. 


Louisiana State Fair Wins National 
Jersey Show—The Louisiana state 
fair, which will be held at Shreve- 
port, October 28th to November 7th, 
will have the honor of holding the 
first national breed show to be held 
by a dairy association. The American 
Jersey Cattle Club has decided to 
hold a National Jersey show at the 
Louisiana state fair, which takes place 
about ten days after the close of the 
National Dairy show in Chicago. A 
special train will run from Chicago to 
Shreveport in order to transport the 
Jersey cattle and their owners to 
Lovisiana. Six thousand dollars has 
been offered as a premium list and it 
is thought that the best Jersey cattle 
in the world will be on exhibition. 


Meeting of Nebraska Polled Here- 
ford Association — The Nebraska 
Polled Hereford Associavion held an 
enthusiastic and successful meeting in 
Omaha on January 28, 1920. Hayes 
Walker, publisher of the Hereford 
Journal, was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Nebraska association, and 
made a talk complimenting the asso- 
ciation on its progressive and live 
attitude. B. O. Gammon, _ secre- 
tary of the National Polled Hereford 
Association, and also an honorary 
member of the association, was pres- 
ent and urged the breeders to feed 
their cattle better and to bend every 
effort toward advancing the _ breed. 
John Herold, of Lewiston, Nebraska, 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion, with H. W. Pitzer, of Plainview 
as vice-president, Boyd Radford, of 
Newark, as secretary-treasurer, while 
N. M. Demuth was elected to a two- 
year term on the board of directors. 


lowa First in Number of Angus 
Sales—According to the records com- 
piled by the Aberdeen-Angus Associa- 
tion, lowa led the rest of the country 
in the number of Angus sales held 
and also in the amount of money in- 
volved in the transactions. And this 
is in spite of the large number of cat- 
tle offered outside of the state. Ac- 
cording to F. H. Higgins, assistant sec- 
retary of the association, “the public 
sale business of the pure-bred Aber- 
deen-Angus fer 1919 was the greatest 

the history of the breed. At 114 
public sales 5,338 pure-bred cattle 
were sold for $2,656,336, or an aver- 
age of $511.59. This was a gain of 
over $111 per head from last year, as 
well as an addition of over 1,200 head 
of cattle passing thru the sale ring, 
and thirty-two more sales than were 
held in 1918. Iowa was the leading 
state, over $2,000,000 of the sale busi- 
ness being distributed there. Forty 
sales in Iowa averaged $884.31 and 
2.103 head were sold.” According to 
the report, the southern states came 
lorward in fine shape and held some 
£00d sales. Tennessee, which was 
fitth on the list, sold 297 head for an 
average of $415.08, and some of the 
Other states, altho holding their first 
Sales, met with considerable success. 
This year many district and state as 
Sociations are holding sales and it is 
thought that 1,800 head of pure-bred 
Angus will be sold in this manner. 
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CASE 22-40 
Kerosene Tractor 


CASE 20-40 
Kerosene Tractor 

























































Look for the 
EAGLE 
Our Trade Mark 
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CASE 10-18 
Kerosene Tractor 


CASE 15-27 


NOTE: 
We want the public 
to know that our 
plows and harrows 
are NOT the Case 
plows and harrows 
made by the J.I.Case 
Plow Works Co. 


Kerosene Tractor 


































CASE 10-20 
Kerosene Tractor 








The Case 10-18 Tractor drives 20 x 28 Thresher 
with Windstacker, Feeder and Grain Handler; No. 
12 Case Silo Filler with 40-ft. blower pipe; 17x 22 
Hay Baler; will pull 2-bottom plow, 6 to 8 inches 
deep, depending on soil and field conditions; 8 ft. 
double-action Disc Harrow; 22 shoe Grain Drill; 


two 6 ft. Binders. 


The Case 10-20 Tractor drives 22 x 36 Thresher and 
full equipment; pulls 3-bottom plow, under favorable con- 
ditions; other machinery requiring similar power. 


The Case 15-27 Tractor drives 26 x 46 Thresher with 
Feeder and Windstacker; three 14 in. plows in hard plow- 
ing, or four under favorable conditions; 10 ft. double-action 


Disc Harrow; two 7 ft. Binders, etc. 


The Case 22-40 Tractor drives 32x54 Thresher with 
Windstacker, Feeder and Grain Handler; No. 20 Case Silo 
Filler with 40 ft. blower pipe; four 14 in. plows in hard 
ground, or five under favorable conditions; battery of Grain 


Drills or Harrows. 


The Case 20-40 Tractor will handle belt and drawbar 


jobs similar to 22-40. 


The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company also 


builds: 


Grand Detour Plows, all sizes and for all 


soils and conditions. 


Double Disc Harrows for use with tractors. 
Threshing Machines,—six sizes 


Hay Balers,—two sizes 

Silo Fillers,—three sizes 
Road Graders,—three sizes 
Steam Tractors,—eight sizes 
Rock Crushers,—two sizes 


Steam Road Rollers,—two sizes 


Booklets, describing and illustrating any products above 


mentioned, furnished on request. 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. AD-2, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 


POWER 


To avoid confusion, the J. 
I. CASE THRESHING 
MACHINE COMPANY de 
sires to have it known that 
itis not now and never has * 
been interested in, or in any 
way connected or affiliated 
with the J. I. Case Plow 
Works, 
Tractor Company, 
J. I, Case Plow Works Co. 


Jailts 
or the 


The Case Line Offers. 
Choice of Required 


Power and Capacity 
KEROSENE TRACTORS 





ANO IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
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Learn to Vernicol 


ae 
ae 
It’s the easy way 
of making things do 
by doing them over 


When you saw the beautiful | off rough spots. Then start 
finish on your friend’s new | Vernicoling. That's all there 
dining room table top, didn’t | istoit. It will go on like cream. 


it make yours look kind of | It’s a lot easier than painting, ; 


Se 


eee 


dingy when you got home? }| because the Vernicol itself 

smooths up smooth as glass. 
Use it on ye to make 

: t them new. se it on new 
Stop are No need of things to keep them from get- 

a new one when with a can | ting old. Good for floors too 

of Vernicol, you can in a jiffy rs df “woth = Veei- 

make your old one look like a age Ppa ye hg 
: col. It’s full of help hints. 

mew. : Lowe Brothers’ Paint is sold a 
First be sure the surface is ] by the one best dealer in each 

clean and grease free. Then | town. A point worth remem- ae 

a bit of sandpaper to smooth ! bering. 


7% Lowe Brorhers capa 
513 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 


Didn’t it start you scheming 
how to get a new one? 
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Put QUALITY Windows 
On YOUR Hog House 


There’s a big extra profit wait- 
ing for you if your hog house isn’t 
equipped with O-K Sun-Lite Windows. 
You'll begin to reap that extra profit 
as soon as you put these windows on; 
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you'll continue to reap it as long as ( 4 cunt 

your hog house stands ae ye A ay ate 
; 

have been in actual use for id" tle ‘ 











years on the hog houses of 
farmers and breeders who 
make a special study of 
hog raising for great- 
est profit. They’re 
recognized as the 
best, most economi- 
cal and convenient hog house wind- 
ows. Screens easily removed. 

Ask your dealer about them 


Phillip Bernard Company 
2804 Floyd Avenue Sioux City, lowa 








Scene on the farm 4 
Geary Hall, Le Mars, lowe 














MORE ow ~FREE—S.09°* a 


thorities on “How. 
Make 45% MoreOn Your 
Hogs”—contains valuable 
hog house and sunlight ip 
formation; also nine come 
plete modern hog house 
plans and catalog on O-K 
Products. Drop us a line—now! 


























MILLWORK and genera! building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


you. Don't even consider buying unti! you have sent 
complete list of what you need and have our estimate 
Teturn mail, We ship quick MBE the "CO i make. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
O. | 
ae | 


3ARMERS LUM A. N.S. THOMPSON, 

















HARNESS. 


If you are in need of a good first class 
Work Harness maie of number one Oak 
Leather and by the best of workmanship write 
us. Breeching or back pad barness. Our own 


Burt, lowa 














2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. | 
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Spring Pig Ration 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have some sows which will far- 
row in March, and wish to push the 
spring pigs along as rapidly as possi- 
ble for an early fall market. I will 
have some winter rye pasture, some 
clover and some rape. Corn will be 
$1.60 per bushel, tankage $120 per ton, 
and middlings $2.80 per hundred. Will 
it pay me to feed some semi-solid but- 
termilk to the spring pigs on pas- 
ture?” 

Self-feeders of corn and tankage on 
clover or rape pasture should be the 
backbone of our correspondent’s ra- 
tion. It may also pay to put in a self- 
feeder of middlings, but this is rather 
doubtful when good pasture is avail- 
able. During the week or two before 
the pigs are weaned and two or three 
weeks after weaning, it will probably 
pay to feed the average pig one-half 
pound or so of semi-solid buttermilk 
daily. But after the pigs pass 100 
pounds in weight, it is rather doubtful 
if our correspondent will be able to 
buy the semi-solid buttermilk cheap 
enough to make it worth while. Kan- 
sas experiments indicate that semi- 
solid buttermilk is exceedingly worth 
while to feed to fall pigs during the 
winter, but Nebraska experiments in- 
dicate that in the case of spring pigs 
on good pasture, semi-solid buttermilk 
does not sell cheap enough to make 
it worth while. It generally increases 
the rate of gain considerably, and if 
our correspondent wishes to push 
these pigs along with the utmost pos- 
sible speed he should use semi-solid 
buttermilk as well as corn and tank- 
age. 





Hog Feeding Problem 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have some August shotes weigh- 
ing about 100 pounds each, and for 
feed have corn at $1.60, shorts at $2.70 
per hundred, and tankage at $6.50 per 
hundred. How would you feed them? 
Would you plan on selling them in 
April or would you hold till May?” 

With fall pigs at this weight and 
with feed prices as quoted, we would 
be inclined to put them on separate 
self-feeders of corn, shorts and tank- 
age. At the Kansas station, the fall 
pigs on corn, shorts and tankage 
gained considerably more rapidly and 
somewhat more economically, than the 
pigs on self-feeders of corn and tank- 
age alone. By feeding on self-feeders 
of corn, shorts and tankage, our cor- 
respondent should be able to get 
gains of a little better than one pound 
per head daily. 

Ordinarily, the spring hog market is 
at its best in early April. This year, 
however, we rather anticipate that it 
will be stronger in late April or early 
May than in early April. Of course, 
this anticipation may go altogether 
astray if anything extraordinary comes 
up in the way of sudden drops in for- 
eign exchange, railroad strikes, and 
the like. 





Grinding Corn for Steers 
and Lambs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Does it pay to grind corn and cob 
meal for fattening steers? Would you 
prefer ear corn, shelled corn, or 
ground corn for fattening lambs?” 

If there are no hogs following our 
correspondent’s steers, we certainly 
would advise him to grind. Corn and 
cob meal has given very good results 
under such conditions. If there are 
hogs following we would just as soon 
feed ear corn or shelled corn. 

In the case of lambs, there seems 
to be no particular advantage in grind- 
ing. Several vears ago at the Iowa 
station, one lot of lambs was fed bro- 
ken ear corn and alfalfa, another lot 
shelled corn and alfalfa, and another 
lot ground corn and alfalfa. The 
ground corn lambs made = slightly 
larger gains than the ear corn or 
shelled corn lambs. They did not 
make enough larger gains, however, to 
pay for the cost of grinding, altho 
there was not very much difference. 
Where it is convenient to do so, we 
rather advise starting the lambs out 



















on broken ear corn, then shifting over 
to shelled corn, and finally finishing 
on ground corn. 

Really, the preparation of corn for 
fattening live stock is not a question 
of any very great importance. Both 
the experimental data and the advice 
of practical feeders are hazy on this 
point, and this being the case, it is 
probably true that the preparation of 
corn for live stock is a rather unim- 
portant matter. 





Tankage for Heavy Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Is it necessary to feed tankage to 
hogs which are being fattened for 
market, provided they weigh over 200 
pounds?” 


Several years ago at the Iowa ex- 
periment station, they fed two lots of 
brood sows which had recently weaned 
their litters and which weighed 210 
pounds at the beginning of the exper- 
iment. One lot got corn alone, and 
the other lot got a mixture of 15 
parts corn and one part tankage. 
After feeding for seventy-three days, 
it was found that the sows on corn 
alone had gained an average of 1.4 
pounds daily, and that the sows on 
corn and tankage had gained an aver- 
age of 1.91 pounds daily. The sows on 
corn alone required for 100 pounds of 
gain 470 pounds of shelled corn, and 
the sows on corn and tankage re- 
quired 393 pounds of shelled corn and 
26 pounds of tankage. With corn at 
$1.40 per bushel and tankage at $110 
per ton, the cost of 100 pounds of gain 
would be $11.75 in the case of the 
sows getting corn alone and $11.26 
in the case of the sows getting corn 
and tankage. It would seem to pay to 
feed tankage, even to animals which 
weigh over 200 pounds. 

Other Iowa exyeriments indicate 
that the great decline in the appetite 
for tankage comes after hogs pass a 
weight of about 280 pounds. Hogs on 
self-feeders in dry lot passing from a 
weight of 100 to 150 pounds normally 
consume about one-half of a pound of 
tankage per head daily in connection 
with their corn. In passing from a 
weight of 150 to 200 pounds, the aver- 
age hog normally consumes, under 
such conditions, about one-third of a 
pound of tankage, and in passing from 
200 to 250 pounds, about one-fifth of 
a pound of tankage. From 250 to 300 
pounds, the normal consumption is 
about one-tenth of a pound, and there- 
after the appetite for tankage almost 
disappears. 





Alfalfa Hay Versus Tankage as a 
Supplement to Corn 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of feeding al- 
falfa meal as a supplement to ground 
corn for hogs during the winter? A 
year from now I am thinking of fat- 
tening about 200 shotes for the spring 
market, and I am thinking of getting 
a feed grinder which will also grind 
alfalfa hay. Do you know of any ex- 
periments in the feeding of alfalfa 
meal and corn to hogs? What propor- 
tion of alfalfa meal and corn do you 
think will give the best results? My 
alfalfa is home-grown alfalfa.” 

As an average of four tests at the 
Kansas station, in the comparing of 
alfalfa hay with tankage as a sup- 
plement to corn, they found that the 
pigs fed an average daily ration of 
3.5 pounds of corn and 1.2 pounds al- 
falfa hay made average daily gains of 
1.3 pounds, whereas the pigs fed 6.6 
pounds of corn and .9 pound of tank- 
age daily made average daily gains 
of 1.58 pounds. The alfalfa hay pigs 
required for 100 pounds of gain 587 
pounds of corn and 95 pounds of hay, 
whereas the tankage pigs required for 
100 pounds of gain 420 pounds of corn 
and 57 pounds of tankage. In this 
experiment 57 pounds of tankage had 
the ability to replace 167 pounds of 
corn and 95 pounds of alfalfa hay. It 
may be argued that this experiment 
was not a fair one, inasmuch as the 
alfalfa was given in the form of hay, 
and not in the form of meal. At the 
North Platte station in western Ne 
braska, however, they tried out alfalfa 
in the form of meal, as compared with 
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alfalfa in the form of hay, and with 
chopped alfalfa. The pigs getting their 
alfalfa in the form of hay in a separate 
rack made better gains than fhe pigs 
getting their alfalfa in the form of meal 
mixed with the corn. The Nebraska 
experiments indicated quite clearly 
that it was not wise to feed more 
than one part of alfalfa to each nine 
parts of corn. When as much as one 
part of alfalfa to each three parts of 
corn was fed, the gains were consid- 
erably reduced. 

Alfalfa is a splendid feed for brood 
sows and for hogs which are to be 
carried along rather slowly, not gain- 
ing more than one or one and a quar- 
ter pounds daily. In the case of hogs 
which are to be pushed along rapidly, 
alfalfa has no place on account of its 
rather high percentage of crude fiber. 

In the case of spring pigs which are 
to be carried for market the spring 
following, alfalfa might answer the 
purpose fairly well. If our correspond- 
ent can grind his alfalfa conveniently, 
we would suggest that he try feeding 
from self-feeders a mixture of thirty 
parts of ground corn, five parts of 
ground alfalfa, and one part tankage. 
He might substitute a little ground 
oats or ground barley for part of the 
ground corn, if the price is right. 
Such a mixture of feed as this will not 
produce exceedingly rapid gains. but 
should produce _ fairly economical 
gains and should carry the fattening 
pigs along from the middle of Novem- 
ber until the spring market in very 
good condition. Toward the close of 
the feeding period, it might be just as 
well to leave out the alfalfa and de- 
pend altogether on the corn and tank- 
age in the proportion of about thirty 
parts of corn to one part of tankage. 


What Market for the Brood 
Sows? 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“IT have forty brood sows which will 
farrow in April, and I want to sell 
them some time after they wean their 
litters. How would it be to carry 
them along in moderately good shape 
on $1.50 corn thru the summer and 
then turn them in the corn field in 
the early fall? Just when would be 
the best market for these brood 
sows?” 

Brood sow prices are _ generally 
rather weak in July, and especially so 
in August. Every one is letting go of 
brood sows at this time of year. Prices 
begin to pick up a: little in late Au- 
gust and pick up quite rapidly in 
September. Ordinarily, brood sow 
prices are at their highest in late 
September and often remain fairly 
high during the first five or ten days 
of October. Our correspondent’s plan 
of fattening his sows for a fall mar- 
ket is pretty good, but we would sug- 
gest that he plant a rather early va- 
riety of corn and turn his sows in on 
it about August 20th, so that he can 
send them to market about Septem- 
ber 20th. 

Before the war, there was no great 
risk in holding them until October Ist, 
but under conditions as they now pre- 
vail the normal seasonal trends do not 
work out quite as usual. Last year 
the fall drive on hog prices, which or- 
dinarily begins in October, started in 
late August and early September. 








Tankage for Spring Pigs on 
Alfalfa Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

‘Does it pay to feed tankage in ad- 
dition to corn to spring pigs on alfalfa 
pasture?” 

This has been quite fully tried out 
at the Iowa station at Ames, and the 
experiments indicate that with prices 
as they ordinarily prevail, it pays to 
feed tankage to pigs on alfalfa pas- 
ture. For instance, one lot of pigs 
getting corn alone required 398 
pounds of corn for a hundred pounds 
of gain, whereas another lot getting 
corn and tankage required 329 pounds 
of corn and 24 pounds of tankage for 
a hundred pounds of gain. With corn 
at $1.40 per bushel and tankage at 
$110 per ton, the grain cost of a hun- 
dred pounds of gain for the corn alone 
bigs would be $9.95, as compared with 
$9 4 for the corn and tankage pigs. 
‘loreover, the tankage pigs gained 
about one-third of a pound a day more 
than the corn alone pigs, and this is 
a very important item if any effort is 
being made made toward putting the 
hogs on an early fall market, Rape 
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=yy_ Anstead *# Cornstalks 22. 


OU wouldn't ? 
think of plow- 
ing under good 
ear corn and hauling _ 
the fodder to your barn) 
for feed, would you? 


But listen. When you husk out the 
ears and leave the stalks, leaves and 
husks in the field, to waste away, 
: you are actually leaving more feed 
nutrients than you take out in the ear corn, even if your corn goes 100 
bushels to the acre. That’s astonishing, isn’t it? But, nevertheless, it is a fact. A recent Bulletin put out by the 
University of Illinois on Stover Silage under the title, “CORN STALKS WITHOUT EARS MAKE EXCELLENT 
FEED WHEN PUT THROUGH A SILO,” says: 


“Studies made by Dr. Grindley and associates in the nutrition division show that the largest 
= supply of digestible nutrients in the entire corn plant occur at the stage of maturity when the 
t corn plant is just right to cut for shocking. These studies show that even in a field of corn 
yielding over one hundred bushels per acre there is a slightly larger total quantity of 
nutrients in the stalk, leaves and husks than in the grain.” 


When you WASTE your cornstalks by leaving them in the field to wither and blow away, 
you are actually wasting half of your corn crop. You can save this unnecessary waste with a 


JENNEY SILO-FILLER-HUSKER 


The Machine That Husks Your Corn and Puts the Stover in Your Silo at the Same Time 
Get posted NOW so as to gett DOUBLE PROFIT out of your 1920 corn crop. At the University of Illinois in a feeding 


test they found breeding cows were wintered through on Stover Silage (silage made from fodder without the ears) at 
a cost of 7.8 cent per head per day as against 24.8 cents per head per day on corn silage. Read this letter: 
“We took 3000 bushels of ear corn out when filling our two silos last year. We have been doing this three years now, and 


get as good feeding value as we did from regular corn silage. We will never put good ear corn in our silos again, as we 
get two feeds instead of one from our corn crop. Filled silos three times last year by putting up and shocking all our corn.” 


Get These Two FREE BOOKS on How to Make Your 
Corn Crop Pay Double Profit 

























Does Just drop us a post card and we will gladly send you these two free books. One 

Away tells all about Stover Silage, the cheapest feed you can raise. The other illustrates the JENNEY 

With SILO-FILLER-HUSKER—the machine which husks out the corn and fills the silo at the same 

All — P Ly =. pave its cost oftentimes in the cost it saves you in filling a single silo. 
nd for S ay. 

Hand . > 

Husking Mail This 





go Coupon Today 


HALL MPG. CO., Dept. F , Cedar Rapids, la. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your two new books 
and oblige. 


Pays 


for itself MOEN Wiepncdanavdsdhevadewsdeacéuanseccddvessddusaune 
every time 
you fill your silo . 
own 
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Would you pay $25 
to be guaranteed a stand? 


Fills crib clear to the top 


You don’t expect such a guarantee, of course, but you know that a stand Bo waste space. Placed io 
is almost assured if you get a good, uniform, moist seed bed. The Eagle Tiveway—spout swings to 
Rotary Harrow crumbles the clods before they dry out. Attaches to any | seg ——_ aii 
sulky, gang, or tractor plow. Adds only twenty pounds per bottom to e ° d 
e pull. Tractor type raises out of the ground as the plows are raised. No P it Require 
An experimental station head says: “Most satisfactory tillage tool I have Built on same plan as 
ever used.” Farmers say: “It isa great labor saver.” You can’t afford to big commercial elevators. 
be without an Eagle Rotary Harrow. Write for booklet today. Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engineor we teeter egg 
THE GLE RIN durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
. EA MANUFACTU G CO. all the hard work of shoveling. 
120 Railroad Ave. Morton, Ill. 


Write For Special Offer 7] 


Ask about Unusua! opportunity for first buyer 
EAGLE fn each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information about our 


Cup Elevators; also Portable 
Straw Spreaders Elevators. 


Live representativewant & 
od in every locality. - 
G. & D. MFG. CO. Puts the Grain 
Dept. C Streator, Il. qhere you want it. 
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a f Middleton, Mo., says in 
pF raham of worth of Milkoline made 
him an extra profit of $420. Hundreds of others 


from coast to coast say the same thing. 


Husties Heavy Hogs to Market 
Is the title of a little booklet that tells all about 


2 : i 4 oo t 
Bo ee : 
: wee PS ao 
Milkoline (buttermilk made better for feeding) and 
how when fed according to directions it costs but 2c a 
gallon, Makes hogs and poultry digest their feed— 
saves time andmoney. Ask for free copy of booklet 
and our thirty day trial offer. aT 


MILKOLINE MFG. CO. Kansoscry,missourt 


_ 
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$420 Extra Profit 






































































A Full Line of Quality 
implements For You 


Illustrated and descriptive liter- 
ature on any of the John Deere 
implements listed below wili be 
sent free upon request. 
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A GOOD disc harrow that you can use either with horses or tractor 


has a special advantage these days. 


It makes good work certain, 


no matter which pulling power you use, and it saves you the cost ofa 
new harrow when you change from one pulling power to the other. 


JOHN DEERE 


PONY TRACTOR DISC HARROW 


Binders hhay Loaders 
gies 
Corn and Cotton _ — 3 
Planters Hay nc This double-action disc harrow quickly furnished equipped with the famous John 
kena rth can be converted into a horse-drawn, Deere third lever and powerful pressure 
Alfalfa Manure Spreaders double or single-action narrow by using the spring—the feature that makes possible disk- 
Welhing Mowers hitca that we can furnish for that purpose. ing at even depth entire width of harrow al- 
a Walking Does a complete job of disking—the John wayS—in dead furrows as well as on ridges. 
Feed Mills Wheel Deere Pony Tractor Disc Harrow pene- Light running—There is no dragging 
Grain Drills Tractor trates and pulverizes thoroughly becaus d h r il 
Suain Geers Stalk Cutters 1G ) gniy cause around corners—the rear gangs tral prop- 
emcee Sagar Best Tests the léw hitch and fie low coupling be- erly and run steady because the rein- 
- Wem : tween front and rear gangs hold uscs to forced goose-neck connection to rear gangs 
so — a their work. is attached ahead of the front gangs. 


This harrow is flexible—each gang works 


Can be used with any standard tractor. 















independent!y—obstructions in the field 
do sot lift the entire harrow out of the 
ground. And the front section can be 


The John Deere Pony Tractor Harrow 
clevis is adjustable to suit the height of 
any standard tractor drawbar. 


John Deere Implement; are Dis- 
tributed From All Imporvant 
Trade Centers. Sold bv john 
Deere Dealers Everywhere. 


Free Boo “Bigger Crops from Better Seed Beds”"—24 pages attractively illus- 
== e Book trated — tells when and why to disc. Also describes the horse-drawn 
tn @ .ractor harrows to use, Write today toJohn Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for booklet PT. 534 


JOHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 











CORN BELT MILL 


is strongly constructed, and takes less 
wer than ~~ er mill of its capacity. The 
athe-centered burrs insure fine, even grinding. 
The new feed regulator gives perfect regulation 
om @ar corn as well as small grain. The burrs 
may be cha a three minutes. 
This feature is worth the price of 
Retry 46the to a good many. 


= Try it 20 days FREE 


We would like to have you test a 
Corn Belt Mili on your farm 
for 20 days. If it doesn't 
do its work better than any 
mill you ever used, send it 
back at ourexpense. Learn 
more about this mill. Write 
for booklet to-day. 
SPARTAN MFG.CO. 
Main St. Pontiac, | Ils. 










STANDARD 


PROTEXOL 


For Your Lousy Hogs, 
Horses, Calves and Poultry 

Simply sprinkle on animals or 
in their sleeping quarters. 

DESTROYS LICE 
vermin and disease germs. A dry 
powder—no solutions. 
25-Ib. Pail, prepaid, $5.00 
Send for FREE SAMPLE and New Book 
° 


ive Stock. 


Standard Chemical Mig. Co. 


Dept. 57 Omaha, Neb. 






































Cut to Fit Better 
If your Dealer is out 
of your size, write to 
The MckKey Mig. Co. 
Kansas » Mo, 





Come to Headquarters For— 


Cottonseed Meal and Cake 
PEANUT MEAL——COCOANDUT MEAL 
“Our Brand on the Tag Means Quality in the Bag” 


F. W. BRODE & CO. - Memphis, Tenn. 
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seems to be richer in protein than al- 
falfa, and it is more nearly possible 
to get econemical results with corn 
alone on rape pasture than it is on 
alfalfa pasture. But even on rape pas- 
ture, it generally seems to pay to feed 
a little tankage. 


Feeding Value of Corn Cobs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of corn 
cobs when ground medium fine? What 
is the amount of digestible protein 
and units of energy in 100 pounds of 
ground corn cobs? About what are 
the cobs worth when alfalfa hay is $25 
a ton, corn chop $3.75 per hundred, 
and cottonseed meal $92 per ton?” 

Chemists’ analyses credit 160 
pounds of corn cobs with .4 of a pound 
of crude protein, 47 pounds of carhbo- 
hydrates, and .2 of a pound of fat. 
The carbohydrates, unfortunately, are 
largely in the form of crude fiber and 
other indigestible substances. From 
the standpoint of composition, corn 
cobs should be worth about the same 
as wheat straw. They might possibly 
be worth more than $5 a ton, but we 
would not care to pay any more than 
that for them. We do not know of 
any experiments determining the ex- 
act feeding value of corn cobs. Ex- 
periments with corn and cob meal in- 
dicate that 100 pounds of corn and 
cob meal are worth very little, if any, 
more that 80 pounds of ordinary 
ground corn. 








Buckwheat Shorts 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of buck- 
wheat shorts? Is it a good feed for 
hogs? How do you feed it?” 

The buckwheat by-products vary 
considerably as to the percentage of 
hulls. Buckwheat middlings without 
any hulls at all contain a high per- 
centage of protein, and rank ahead of 
wheat bran as a feed. Most buck- 
wheat by-products, however, containa 
considerable percentage of hulls, and 
are rather inferior to bran. In buying 
buckwheat products of any kind, we 
would pay considerable attention to 
the analysis, not buying buckwheat 
feeds containing more than 10 per cent 
of crude fiber unless the same can be 
secured at a very reasonable price. 

We rather doubt the advisability of 
feeding to hogs buckwheat feeds that 
contain more than 8 per cent crude 
fiber. The buckwheat feeds are most 
popular as a substitute for wheat bran 
for cows. To hogs, buckwheat feed 
may be fed either dry or in a slop, 
whichever is most convenient. 





Fattening Horses 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in a recent issue of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer a fattening horse ration. 
Perhaps your readers might be inter- 
ested in my experience. 

I have fattened horses for four years 
—running from twenty to sixty head 
all the time—handling them for a Chi- 
cago horseman. The _ horses are 
shipped to me from Kansas, Iowa and 
Illinois points. I give them a six-day 
fill after they reach me and then weigh 
them, in order that I may have a basis 
upon which to estimate my gains. I 
have put on as much as four pounds 2 
day. The ration consists of two parts 
of oats and one part of shelled corn. 
I use a two-wheeled cart with a water- 
tight box on it, in which I mix the feed. 
I buy black-strap molasses by the bar- 
rel. I put two or three inches of mo- 
lasses in a common water pail, then 
fill it with water, stir it well, and then 
peur the mixture over the feed in the 
box on the cart, using enough of the 
mixture to make the grain good and 
wet. I mix in the morning what I ex- 
pect to feed at noon, mix at noon what 
I expect to feed at night, and so on. 

I keep the horses in double stalls, 
and I never take them out except to 
For hay, I use 
good clover when it can be had, as it 
is much better than timothy. In my 
four years’ experience, { have never 
lost a horse. Once a week I give them 
a feed of bran, and every day about a 
spoonful of salt Under this system 
of feeding, the horses seem to fatten 
rapidly and keep in excellent health. 
In the four years, I have had a veter! 


| nary in my barn but once, and that was 


| 


for a horse that had been kicked. bs 
FRANK ZIRZOW. 
Will County, Illinois. 
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Our resuv.s are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answere 
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Q 
Foundation Holsteins } ing them to form a fat-forming habit 
| while young which would prove a det- | 
Nearly every breed of live stock | riment to their milk-giving ability 
later on. The heifers which were | 


wes a large part of its advance to a | : : } , 
| kept in high flesh made just as good 


w outstanding animals. For instance, 


ver half of the American Short-horns 


vhich win prizes today trace back to 
e famous bull, Whitehall Sultan. 
\mong the Holsteins, the animal that 
holds the place analogous to Whitehall 
Sultan is the cow, De Kol 2d. 
The dairy division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
cently done some intensive pedigree 
study with the 126 outstanding sires of 
he Holstein breed, and as a result of 
this study, they have found that all but 
fourteen of the 126 trace back to five 
foundation sires, namely, De Kol 2d’s 
Butterboy, De Kol 2d’s Butterboy 34d, 
Paul De Kol, Sarcastic Lad and Pon- 
tiac Korndyke. De Kol 2d was the 
mother of De Kol 2d’s Butterboy and 
De Kol 2d’s Butterboy 3d. She was 
also the grand-dam of Paul De Kol. 
Have you examined the pedigree of 
vour herd bull to see how many times 
she traces back to De Kol 2d? Per- 
sonally, we don’t happen to know 
whether De Kol 2d ever made much 
of a butter-fat record, or whether she 
was a show cow. She possessed one 
thing, however, which was fe more 
important than either butter-tat rec- 
or show-ring performance, and 
that was the ability to produce de- 
scendants of outstanding merit. Pos- 
sibly there is some cow of the present 
day which may mean as much to future 
generations of Holsteins as De Kol 2d. 
If there is such a cow, we will venture 
to say that she is a very good milker, 
but that she is probably not phenom- 
enal. She will probably be an animal 
of lots of constitution and vigor, but 
she may not be of a type to win in the 
show ring. 


Butter Prices Low 


Chicago butter prices have declined 
to 59 cents, and by the time this reach- 
es our readers the price will probably 
be even lower. Fifty-nine cents seems 
like an extraordinarily high price to 
city consumers, but in reality butter 
is one of the cheapest of products. 

We have been interested recently in 
comparing the advance of agricultural 
prices with the advance of industrial 


ords 





prices since July of 1914. In July, 
1914, butter was 27 cents, whereas it 
is now 59 cents, or an advance of 119 
per cent. But pig-iron, the leading in- 
dustrial commodity, was $10.25 per 
ton in July, 1914, whereas it is now 


$40, or an advance of 290 per cent. In 
like manner, crude petroleum has ad- 
vanced 215 per cent, print cloth 340 
per cent, and coke 216 per cent. The 
verage for the leading industrial com- 
modities is an advance of 240 per cent. 
Wages in New York factories in this 
same period have advanced 150 per 
cent 

Butter, with an advance of only 119 
per cent, is cheap. New York factory 
wages will buy more butter now than 
in 1914. A ton of pig-iron in 1914 would 
only buy 38 pounds of butter, but to- 
i it will buy 68 pounds of butter. 

Butter may continue lower than 
most other commodities for another 

r or two, but the time is inevitably 


| flesh. 





ing when butter will sell relatively | 


will hold up better in price than 


ye: 
high. When the big slump comes, but: 
ter 
other products. 





Raising Heifer Calves 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

[ have always fed my heifer 
Calves very liberally on corn. It has 
occurred to me, however, that I was 
teaching them a bad habit, and that 
they would not make such good milk 
cows eventually because of taking on 
a tat-forming habit, instead of a milk- 
forming habit. I would like to have 
Your opinion on this matter. I am 
how feeding my heifers plenty of good 
alfalfa hay, in an effort to keep them 
in good flesh, but not fat.” 

Professor Eckles’ experiments with 
the raising of dairy heifers at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri would indicate that 
there is no particular danger of caus- 


| has been given. 





cows later on as the heifers 
were kept in just 
From the standpoint of econ- 
omy, however, it seems to be more 
practical to keep dairy heifers in just 
moderate flesh. An average daily ra- 
tion of twelve pounds or so of alfalfa 
hay and two or three pounds of corn 
or oats, or whatever 
keep the heifers in fair flesh but not 
fat, should produce good results for 
our correspondent. 


milk 
which 





Timothy Hay Versus Alfalfa Hay 
for Dairy Cows 


An Iowa correspondent writes that 
for his cow he has available timothy 
hay at $18 a ton, bran at $2.50 per hun- 
dred, corn at $1.20 per bushel, oats at 
75 cents per bushel, etc. 
us to balance him a ration. 

Before balancing a ration with tim- 
othy hay in it, we 
is not possible to buy either alfalfa or 
clover hay. While timothy hay is a 
very good roughage for horses, it is de- 
cidedly inferior as a milk cow rough- 
age, being both unpalatable and rather 
constipating. 
several years ago they fed one lot of 


moderate | 


is necessary to | 


He wishes | 
| 


wish to inquire if it | 


At the Illinois station | 


cows a roughage ration of ten pounds | 


of timothy hay and ten pounds of corn 
stover, as compared with another lot 


which received ten pounds of alfalfa | 


hay and ten pounds of corn stover. 
Both lots received the same grain mix- 
ture. The two lots were fed by the 


reversal method for two forty-day peri- | 


ods. 
was found that the timothy hay cows 
had yielded an average of 23.4 pounds 
daily, as compared with 27.5 pounds 
daily for the alfalfa hay cows. Each 


At the end of the experiment, it | 


ton of alfalfa hay had produced 820 | 
pounds more milk than each ton of | 


timothy hay. If we value milk at $3 a 
hundred, we find that the alfalfa hay 
is worth $24.60 a ton more than the 
timothy hay. In other words, it would 


seem that our correspondent could af- | 


ford to pay at least $35 or $40 a ton 
for his alfalfa hay rather than pay $15 
or $18 a ton for timothy hay. Rather 


than pay $15 or $18 a ton for timothy | 


hay, he can afford to pay $20 to $25 a 
ton for good mixed hay, 
a ton for good clover hay. 

If it is absolutely necessary to use 
the timothy, we suggest that our corre- 
spondent use a grain mixture of equal 
parts of ground corn, ground oats, bran 
and oil meal, feeding about one pound 
of the grain for each three pounds of 
milk produced, a little more or a little 
less than this, depending on the indi- 
viduality of the cow. 





Garget 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Garget is one of the most serious 
of udder troubles. The chief symp- 
toms are ropey, slimy, or bloody milk, 
accompanied by inflammation of the 
udder. In my experience, the best 
treatment is to give a big teaspoon- 
ful of powdered poke root in the 
ground feed once a day for about a 
week, or until one ounce altogether 
In some drug stores 
they will try to sell you fluid extract 
of poke root or tincture of poke root, 
but don’t use these, as they don’t do 
the work as well as powdered poke 
root. 

After a week of the poke root treat- 
ment, give saltpeter, at the rate of a 
tablespoonful daily in a drench. Con- 
tinue the saltpeter treatment for eight 
or ten days. While these treatments 
are going on, the udder should be 
bathed for ten minutes daily with wa- 
ter as hot as can be borne by the 
hand. Then wipe the water off and 
bathe the udder with tincture of bella- 
donna diluted with water. Don’t rub 
the udder enough to irritate it. 

AGRICOLA. 





Silos in lowa—There are now 24,000 silos 
{n Iowa, or about one silo to every eighth 
farm. About 2% per cent of Iowa’s corn 
crop goes into silos. 


and $25 to $30 | 














De Laval 


to 50% 


It saves from 25% 
inferior or half-worn-out separator. 


rapidly. 
for themselves in a few months. 


More De Lavals are used than all other makes combined. 


Your local De Laval agent will be glad to dem- 
onstrate what an Improved De Laval will save 
If you don’t know the nearest agent, 
please simply write the nearest office below 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


you. 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 






users are on 
the profit side 


No machine used on the farm returns a larger profit on the invest- 
meant than a De Laval Cream Separator. 


of cream twice a day every day in the 
year over crocks and pans; and from 10% 


With butter-fat at the present high prices these savings mount 
Many thousand of users have found that their De Lavals paid 
De Laval users are always on the profit 
side of the ledger at the end of the year. 


to 25% of cream over an 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















Give Them Martins Calf Feed 


Start the calves right and keep them coming right along thriftily. 


No scours. 


No setback when feeding separated milk. Takes the 


place of whole milk as soon as calves learn to drink, # 


SAVES THE CALVES 


by giving them the ideal feed. 
elements needed by the young animals. 
7 able milk. 


Supplies just the 
Saves valu- 
Martin’s Calf Feed carries 26% pro- 


tein and 6% fat—a calf ration never excelled. For 
20 years proved to be the best feed for calves, little 


pigs and all young stock. 


Big calves, too, grow 


bigger when Martin’s Calf Feed is added to their 
skim milk, whey, or water. 


Leading dairymen declare that the elements missing from 


f skim milk and whey must be supplied ° be the addition of some 


feed high in protein and fat". 


Martin’s Calf Feed i is the special 


feed that does this, 


Butter fat is too expensive to feed to calves, but we must raise 
more calves and raise them right. 


Martin’s Calf Feed has raised 


thousands of sturdy, hearty calves throughout the country dur 
$ fing the past 20 years. Prove it out with your own calves. 





antes Cal — 2 mes in 25, 50 and 100 pound 
bags, ready to e also manufacture Martin's Pig 
Meal, Egg tory ben Charcoal, Fly Oil, Sprayers, 
Stock Dip and Scour Remedy. 
Write today for free literature—give a dealer's mame, 
2 MARTIN CALF FEED CO. 
MINGEOL POINT, WIS. 
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Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels 
te figure years of serv- 

ake any wagon good as 
new. Save easy to load. 
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We Need 100,000 More Skunk! 


The world’s biggest fur operators look toustosupply their 


demands. 


Funsten assures you the top prices and very 


highest grading 


at all times. We have $8,000,000 to pay for furs—you get spot cash by 


return mail, 


No matter where you five, ship to the 


Fur Headquarters for the World 


Funsten handles more Skunk, 
Muskrat, Mink, Opossum, Raccoon, 
Wolf, Civet Cat, Fox, etc., than any 
other house in the world! As sea- 
son nearsclose, fur prices and qual- 


Ship to 


International Fur 


978 Funsten Building 


ities will decline, Grading is all 
important now. Funsten grades 
highest. We need all your furs— 
not only this season but next season 
too. Ship today! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO., St. Louis, 


Missouri 


FUNSTEN 





—until you get our price list 
Don’t ship a single hide until you get our up- 
to-the-minute market bulletin FREE. A _ post 


card will bring it to you. 


Hides are bringing unheard of high prices. You 
owe it to yourself te get every cent they are worth. 


Friend’s Direct to Tannery Prices 


—eliminate the middle man and increase your profit. The 

demand for hides was never greater than it is today, due to 

enormous domestic and foreign leather requirements. 
Thousands of experienced shippers ship to us exclusively 


year after year because we always 


WHAT WE QUOTE, 


Established 1864. Don’t delay. rite NOW. 
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obe Tanning Company 
will give you the utmost value for your 
money in tanning and manufacturing hides 
into coats, robes, caps, mittens, etc. Your hides 
are more vaiuable to you if you bave them made 
inte comfortable wearing apparel than in any 
Other way. You need warm clothing and you 
can get it at a saving of from 30°, to 0G by using 
the hides of animals you lose or kill during the 
winter. 

Send for eur FREE CATALOG 
which gives information in regard to making 
ooats, robes, mittens, caps, eets, etc,, and in 
structions about shipping and caring for hides 
It is yours for the asking. Send for it TODAY. 
All Work Guaranteed and Done Promptly 


FARMERS ROBE TANNING CO. 
36 South First Street, | MARSHALLTOWN, f0WA 


Pull Stumps 
Make More Money 
in High-Priced Crops 


Stump land is too expensive for any 














farmer to own. Clear your land with a 
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Bank your ““ON LY”’ and your 


Rapier Hog Watering is done 

t your dealer's or 

direct from factory $9. 50 

THE ONLY HOG WATERER GO., Sioux City, lowe. 
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FARM ENGINEERING | 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersop’= expert knowledge. He will gladly | 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics, A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Machine Shed With Trussed Roof 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In answer to the subscriber who 
asked for plans for a machine shed 
30x50, with no middle posts, I am 
herewith sending you plans for one 
40x40, which has practically the same 
amount of storage which he requires, 
but of slightly different form. The 
shape he asks for could be made with- 
out posts in the same way. I built a 
shed similar to this several years ago, 
but I think this is an improvement, 
and do not.see how it could be much 
more convenient. 

“Every one has noticed going into a 
city garage, where they have a large 
room with no posts to interfere, how 
readily they store away a lot of cars, 
and how easily any certain car can be 

Roof boards. 
“SSS — Raftlers 
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brought out when it is required. The 
same idea can be used in the storing 
of farm machinery, and here is a plan 
which will answer the purpose admir- 
ably. Each machine can be backed 
against the side wall, and when it is 
required all that is necessary is to 
hitch onto it and go, without having 
to move a lot of other things to get it. 

“It will be seen from the plan that 
the doors on either side are 16 feet 
wide, so that the self-binder can be 
taken in and out easily. Let me say 
right here that all my farm gates are 
16 feet, so that the binder will easily 
go thru them, and it is left in this 
house every night, as it is easier to 
drive the binder into the house at night 
than it is to put a canvas cover over it. 
Then in the morning, while the dew is 
on, I look over the whole machine, oil 
it thoroly and see that everything is in 
running order before going into the 
field. In this way I scarcely ever have 
a moment’s stoppage in the field for 
repairs, 

“The same method is followed with 
all kinds of farm machinery on wheels, 
for it is just as easy to leave them in 
the shed every night, or in case of a 
sudden rainstorm, as it is to unhitch 
from them in the field. The farm wag- 
on is one of the most abused pieces of 
farm equipment, yet my wagon never 
stands out ten nights in a year, as I 
can unhitch and hitch up and drive 
out the other way without any trouble. 

“Making such a building without 
middie posts requires, of course, a 
truss roof, which is shown in one of 
the sketches. The lower girder is made 
of three 2x6’s spiked together so that 
joints are broken, and if properly made 
will stand any strain that -will ever be 
put upon them. In this building there 
are three such trusses in addition to 
the framework of the end gables. The 
rafters are put on every three feet and 
covered with good sheathing, and that 
with good felt or asphalt roofing. Sid- 
ing is put on up and down. A work 
shop could be partitioned off in one 
corner or a shed built at one side. The 
chief objection against such a building 
is that there is little or no storage 
overhead, but still there is room for 
some light things.” 

While we do not think it is a good 
comparison between a city garage and 
a farm implement shed, because most 
of the larger farm machines are used 
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only a few days a year and then put 
away for another season, and we do 
not believe that the room in this shed 
is as usable as in a longer and nar 
rower shed with doors all along, still 
this design has many good points. A 
the writer points out, lack of overhead 
storage is perhaps the most serious 
drawback. Certainly if such a design 
would influence a large percentage oi 
the farmers to take the good care of 
their machinery that this man does, 
we would gladly see one on every farm 
in the country. 





An Ohio subscriber writes: 


“In a recent issue I noticed an in- 
quiry asking for information as to 
making an implement shed 30x50, with 
no center posts. I had the same prob- 
lem in making a grain and hay barn 
out of a tobacco barn, 36x72, with 16- 
foot posts. I solved the problem and 
got rid of ten inside posts, two to each 
of the five bents. This was in 1899 
and the barn is still in first-class con- 
dition. 

“IT got the idea from the truss-rods 
underneath freight cars, and use one- 
inch iron rods, two to each bent, with 
turnbuckles at the middle to take up 
any slack. The ends of the rods were 
threaded for heavy nuts, while iron 
plates 1x5x12 were placed on the out- 
side of posts, so that the plates were 
as high or a little higher than the top 
of the cross-ties they were to support. 
In place of each inside post, I placed 
a strut the same size and one foot 
long, as shown in the diagram. To keep 
the rods from cutting up into the 
struts, I had my blacksmith make bear- 
ing plates out of four-inch wagon tires, 
turning the ends so as to prevent any 
danger of the truss-rods slipping off. 
Two holes were drilled in each bearing 
plate, and they were spiked to the 
strut. The same was done with the 
bearing plates at the end of the truss 
rods. 

“My cross-ties were 36 feet long and 
made of 8x8 stuff, but they can just as 
well be built out of 2x8’s, by breaking 
joints and spiking them together sol- 
idly. If I were building such a shed 
as the inquirer proposes, I should make 
my posts 10 feet instead of 8, as it will 
save much time and trouble in putting 
away machinery. I hope this may be 
of help to the inquirer, and save him 
a lot of hard thinking, which I had to 
do before getting what I wanted. It 
can be done, because I did it.” 

In overhauling his old barn, our cor- 
respondent had to take things as he 
found them, but it should be kept in 
mind that a 2xi2 is considerably 
stronger for supporting a load than the 
same amount of lumber in 2x8 size. 
This shows the correct method of put- 
ting in a supporting truss-rod, however, 
and we are very glad to have our cor 
respondent's experience. 


Implement Shed With No Posts 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“The enclosed diagram shows the 
floor plan for a machine shed 24x48 
feet, 8 feet or more in height, as the 
builder may wish. The roof is the 
common gable roof, and_ shingled, 
which eliminates the use of posts in 
side the building. The sides are board 
ed up and down. The 16-foot driveway 
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across the middle and the doubte doors 
at the sides permit hauling the ma- 
chinery ‘directly into the building and 
then placing it out into the ends. This 
leaves the driveway clear, which can 
then be used for housing implements 
which are frequently used. It also 
makes a good place for repairing and 
overhauling machinery. This is sub- 
mitted with the hope that it may be of 
help to the subscriber who asked for 
an implement shed without posts, and 
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to any other readers who are planning 
n building an implement shed.” 
It is rather unusual to make a sim- 
gable roof with as wide a span as 
this, with no intermediate support, es- 
pecially where heavy snow and wind 
joads may be expected. The rafters 
would be about 17 feet long, which 
would have a strong tendency to pro- 
duce sagging. Also the 24-foot string- 
ers would be too long a span to allow 
of storing anything above, one of the 
very desirable things to have in such 
a machinery shed. 

There should also be some sort of 
truss over the 16-foot doors, or the 
weight of the roof would cause sag- 

ing. The method of doing this was 
shown in the plans for an implement 
shed published some time ago. Plenty 
of cross-ties must be used to prevent 
the very heavy end thrust of the un- 
supported rafters from crowding out 


the plates sideways. 

We agree that it is desirable to have 
a place where machines can be driven 
at night, or in case of rain, especially 
wagons. However, we do not consider 


the wide central driveway, such as 
this plan shows, thru which all ma- 


chines must be taken out and in, is 
an efficient method of securing these 
desirable things. A better way is to 
have several doors along the sides, so 
that the floor space can be stacked 
fu f machines and still any machine 
can be gotten out with the minimum 
of trouble. With such an arrangement 
three or four posts thru the middle are 


very little in the way. 





Charging Automobile Battery 
From Farm Lighting Plant 


It is entirely possible to charge an 
automobile storage battery from a farm 
lighting plant, provided one has the 
necessary knowledge and equipment. 
It is not a paying proposition for the 
average operator to attempt this, how- 
ever; since by the time he counts the 
time used in getting his equipment 
ready and doing the charging and test- 
ing, the money spent for wires, switch- 
es, lamps and sockets, fuses, distilled 
water, hydrometer, extra fuel to run 
the lighting plant, and so on, he will 
have spent several times what it will 
cost to take the battery out of the car 
and have it kept on charge for two or 
three months at the garage. Add to 
this the likelihood that ignorance of 
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the proper handling in charging may | 


seriously damage either the battery or 
the lighting plant, and it is decidedly 
avery risky proposition. 

For the benefit of those who feel 
that they are sufficiently expert to 
handle the work, we will take up brief- 
ly the way in which it should be done. 
The diagram shows the method of con- 
necting up the battery to be charged 
to the feed wires of an ordinary farm 
lighting plant, where the power is di- 
rect current generated by the generat- 
or of the outfit. Power from city or 
Power lines is nearly always alternat- 
ing current, and can not be used with- 
Out the use of some machine to change 
it into direct current. 


For resistance, 32-volt lamps are 
used, usually the 40-watt size. If old 
110-volt carbon lamps can be obtained 
they Will do just as well, and they will 
last longer, but the number to be used 
Will be greater. The lamp sockets are 
Mounted on a board on the wall, and 
are connected in parallel as shown, 


One wire being connected to one side 
of all the sockets and the other wire 
to all the opposite terminals. A lamp 
€an be switched in or out simply by 
&crewing it in or out of the socket. Dry 
ied bray not suitable for resistance, 
a r Is it practicable for the average 
operat r to use a resistance coil. The 
a wes should be No. 14 rubber covered, 
nd they should be 10 amperes for the 
average automobile battery. 
haba automobile battery must be con- 
in owed up to the line wires as shown 
such a way that the current is sent 





































































































Planted 


part of cultivating. 


shovel. 
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the weeds. 





Right Is Half Cultivated 


E-B Planters put the seed at the bottom of the 
furrow as a gardener does it by hand. 


Seed planted by E-B machines therefore sprouts 
quickly, evenly—gets the jump on the weeds ina 
fast-growing, even stand. 


And such planting does away with the mean 


E-B Cultivators are built to follow any row that 
can be followed—and do a good job, too. 


E-B Cultivators are made in many sizes and 
designs—from the two-row to the little double- 
The line is so complete that it includes 
at least one cultivator for any cultivating job. 


Let your enthusiastic dealer tell you how E-B 
© a way all their own of getting out 
His enthusiasm comes from long 
experience with E-B Tools. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured and Guaranteed by One Company 


Established 1852 
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thru the battery, to be charged in the 
direction opposite to that which the 
battery normally delivers its current. 
This means that the positive battery 
terminal must be connected to the pos- 
itive line wire, and the negative ter- 
minal thru the lamps to the other line 
wire. The positive and negative termi- 
nals of the battery are usually marked, 
but it will be necessary to find out 
which line wire is positive and which 
negative. This can be done by placing 
one lamp in the sockets with the 
switch open, then connect the battery 
as shown and close the switch for an 
instant, and watch how the lamp burns. 
Now open the switch, turn the battery 
around and connect the wires to the 
opposite terminals, close the switch 
and watch the lamp again. The con- 
nection which gives the dimmest light 
at the lamp is the correct one. 

The number of lamps to be used will 
depend on the size of the lamps, size 
and condition of battery, and whether 
charging is done from generator or 
from the lighting plant battery, the 
former usually being preferable. One 
32-volt, 40-watt tungsten lamp, assum- 
ing 38 volts at the generator, Will allow 
approximately one ampere to be 
charged into a 6-volt automobile bat- 
tery and eight-tenths of an ampere into 
a 12-volt battery at the beginning of a 
charge, gradually decreasing as the 
charge nears completion. Two lamps 
about twice as much; three lamps three 


times as much, and so on. 





Price for Laying Tile 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What do you consider a fair price 
for digging and tiaying tile from five 
inches up to twelve inches, three feet 
in the ground? Where can I get some 
information on tiling?” 

This wit! vary with different locali- 
ties apa the condition and quality of 
the soil, as weli as with the size of the 
tile and the depth. A common scale 
of charges for digging, laying and 
blinding with five or six inches of 
black dirt fs as follows, wnere the dig- 
ger boards nimself: 
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5 inch 3. feet $ .80 
6 inch 3 feet 85 
8 inch 3% feet 1.00 
10 inch 4 feet 1.50 
12 inch 4 feet | 2.00 





A very good book for beginners in 
the work is “Tile Drainage,’ by James 
A. King. This can be procured thru 
the Mason City Brick and Tile Com- 
pany, Mason City, Iowa. Probably the 
best standard text on the subject is 
“Engineering for Land Drainage,” by 
C. G. Elliott, published by John Wiley 
& Sons, New York City. These books 
can be secured thru any large book 
house or thru your local book dealer. 
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Made by Troy’s 
Master Craftsmen 


SLIDEWELL Collars save your 
Tie, Time and Temper 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 





To Look Into the 
Fence Question 
If Sy want fence that won’t 
pt buckle—that resists rust, 
give. manent service— 
it 4, want a “Square Deal’’ when 
you buy fence, then buy 
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The Light of Western Stars 


A ROMANCE 


\ By 
CW 


ZANE GREY 








SYNOPSIS—Madeline Hammond, com- 
ing from New York to her brother, 
finds herself alone at midnight in a lonely 
railroad station at El Cajon, a small west- 
ern village. She is accosted by Gene 
Stewart, a drunken cowboy, who tries to 
force her to marry him, but he sobers up 
when he discovers her identity. Two Mex- 
icans quarrel outside the depot, over Bo- 
nita, a Mexican girl. One is fatally shot, 
and Bonita escapes on Stewart's horse 
Stewart then escorts Miss Hammond to 
home of Florence Kingsley, fiance of 
Al Hammond. Stewart, forgiven by Ham- 
mond for his insult to Madeline, is ac- 
cused by the sheriff of the murder of the 
Mexican. He thrashes the sheriff when 
I disrespectfully of Miss Ham- 


see 


he speaks 
mond and hits the trail for the Mexican 
border and joins Madero’s revolutionists. 


meets Don Carlos, the swarthy, 
Mexican dandy who owns a 
ranch nearby and is known to be a rebel. 
Later she buys Stillwell’s ranch, as well 
as that of Don Carlos, and makes a per- 


Madeline 
treacherous 


fect ranch home. When Stewart comes 
back, she rescues him from himself, per- 
suades him to reform and come to the 
ranch as foreman, where he makes good. 
Madeline’s sister, Helen, with a party of 
friends from the east, come to visit the 
ranch. In order to escape the danger of 
guerrillas, a camping party up in the 
mountains is formed. The days are spent 


in a general good time. The visitors hear 
the story of a lost gold mine somewhere 
in the fastnesses of the desert ranges. 





CHAPTER 18—BONITA. 

Florence of the lost mine fired 
Madeline’s guests with the fever for gold- 
But after they it a 
and the glamour .of the thing 
they gave up and remained in 
Having exhausted all the resources 
mountain, such that had interest 
they settled quietly down for a 
Madeline knew would soon 
for civilized comforts. 
They were almost tired of roughing it. 
Helen’s discontent manifested itself in 
her remark, “I guess nothing is going to 
happen, after all.” 

Madeline awaited their pleasure in re- 
gard to breaking camp; and meanwhile, 
as none of them cared for more exertion, 
she took her walks without them, some- 
times accompanied by one of the cow- 
boys, always by the stag-hounds. These 
walks furnished her exceeding pleasure. 
And, now that the cowboys would talk to 
her without reserve, she grew fonder of 
listening to their simple stories. The 
more she knew of them, the more she 
doubted the wisdom of shut-in lives. 
Companionship with Nels and most of the 
was in its effect like that of the 
and crags and the untainted 
their predominant trait 
when a person grew to know them, saved 
Madeline from finding their hardness try- 
ing ‘hey were dreamers, as all men who 
lived lonely lives in the wilds were 
dreamers 

The cowboys 
learned some 


‘s story 


hunting. had tried 


few 
wore 
camp. 
of the 
for them, 
rest, which 
end in a desire 


times 
off, 


cowboys 
rugged pines 
wind. Humor, 


Madeline 
marveled 
they 


all had secrets 
of them. She 
most at the strange way in which 
hid emotions, except of violence of mirth 
and temper so easily aroused. It was all 
the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that they felt intensely over little things 
to which men of the world were blind and 
Madeline had to believe that a hard 
perilous life in a barren and wild 
developed great principles’ in 
Living to earth, under the 
ak peaks, on the dust-veiled des- 
ert, men grew like the nature that de- 
veloped them—hard, fierce, terrible, per- 
laps, but big with elemental force 
But one while out walking alone, 
before realized it she had gone a long 
a dim trail winding among the 
was the middle of a summer 
afternoon, and all about her were adows 
the crags the sunlit 
quiet was undisturbed She 
and on, not blind to the fact that 
perh going far from camp, but 
risking it | she was sure of her 
way back, and ¢« the wild, craggy 
recesses that were to her Finally 
came out upon a bank that broke 
abruptly into a _ beautiful little glade 
Here she sat down to rest’ bef under- 
taking the return trip 
Suddenly Russ, the 
hounds, raised his 
Madeline feared he might have 
a mountain lion or wildcat She 
him and carefully looked around. To each 
side was an irregular line of massive 
blocks of stone that had weathered from 
the crags. The little glade was open and 
grassy, with here a pine tree, there a 
boulder. The outlet seemed to go down 
into a wilderness of canyons and ridges. 
Looking in this direction, Madeline saw 
the slight, dark figure of a woman com- 
ing stealthily along under the pines. 
Madeline was amazed, then a little fright- 
ened, for that stealthy walk from tree to 


dead. 
and 

untry 
close 


ld, bie 


co 


ig 
day 

she 

down 


It 


way 

rocks 
sh 
patches. 
went on 
was 


crossing 
The 
she 
aps too 
ecause 
njoying 
new 
she 


ore 


keener of the 
head and 


stag- 

growled 
scented 
quieted 
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tree was suggestive of secrecy, if nothing 
worse 
Presently the 
tall man, who carried 
he gave to her. They 
glade and appeared to be talking earnest- 
ly. In another moment Madeline recog- 
nized Stewart. She had no greater feel- 
ing of surprise than had at first been hers. 


was joined by a 
package, which 
came on up the 


woman 
a 


But for the next moment she scarcely 
thought at all—merely watched the cou- 
ple approachmmg. In a flash came back 
her former curiosity as to Stewart's 
strange absences from camp, and then 
with the return of her doubt of him 
the recognition of the woman. The small, 


dark head, the brown face, the big eyes— 


Madeline now saw distinctly—belonged to 
the Mexican girl, Bonita. Stewart had 
met her there. This was the secret of 
his lonely trips, taken ever since he had 
come to work for Madeline. This seclud- 
ed glade was a rendezvous. He had her 
hidden there 

Quietly Madeline arose, with a gesture 
to the dogs, and went back along the 
trail toward camp. Succeeding her sur- 
prise was a feeling of sorrow that Stew- 


art’s regeneration had not been complete. 
Sorrow gave place to insufferable disgust 
that while she had been romancing about 
this cowboy, dreaming of her good influ- 
ence over him, he had been merely base. 
Somehow it stung her. Stewart had been 
nothing to her, she thought, yet she had 
been proud of him. She tried to revolve 
the thing, to be fair to him, when every 
instinctive tendency was to expel him, 
and all pertaining to him, from her 
thoughts. And her effort at sympathy, at 
extenuation, failed utterly before her 
pride. Exerting her will power, she dis- 
missed Stewart from her mind. 

Madeline did not think of him again 
till late that afternoon, when, as she was 
leaving her tent to join several of her 
guests, Stewart appeared suddenly in her 
path. 

“Miss Hammond, I saw your tracks 
down the trail,"’ he began, eagerly, but his 
tone was easy and natural. “I'm think- 
ing—well, maybe you sure got the idea—”’ 

“TIT do not wish for an explanation,” in- 
terrupted Madeline. 

Stewart gave a slight start. His man- 
ner had a semblance of the old, cool au- 
dacity. As he looked down at her it subtly 
changed. 

What effrontery, Madeline thought, to 
face her before her guests with an ex- 
planation of his conduct! Suddenly she 
felt an inward flash of fire that was pain, 
so strange, so incomprehensible that her 
mind whirled. Then anger possessed her, 
not at Stewart, but at herself, that any- 
thing could rouse in her a raw emotion. 
She there, outwardly cold, serene, 
with haughty eyes upon Stewart; 
but inwardly she was burning with rage 
and shame. 

‘I'm sure 
think—" He began 
broke off, and a slow 
the healthy red-brown 
and cheeks 

What you do or 
n of mine.” 

Miss Hammond! 

faltered Stewart. 
crimson receded from his 
it pal His eyes were appealing. 
a kind of timid look that struck 
in her anger Tt was 
boyish about then He 
ard and reached out with 
almed in a gesture that 
yet held a certain dignity. 
Never mind what you 
me There's a good 


stood 
level, 


going to have you 
passionately, but he 
dull crimson blotted 
neck 


not 


over of his 


think, Stewart, is no 
concer? 
**Miss 
lieve—" 
The 
leaving 
Thev h 
Mads e even 
something 
took 


his 


You don’t be- 
face, 


ad 





ere 
him 
a step forw 
hand 
was humble 

“But 

vou th 


open-p 
listen. now 
ink about 
reason—” 
“I he 
“But 
“Sirs 
Then 
change 
shaded 


his eyes 


ive 





reason.” 


persisted, 


to hear 


t * h 
Lo, ne 


no wish 
you 


your 
ought j 
underwent another swift 
tly A dark tide 
glitter leaped to 
long strides— 


Stewart 
He started violer 
his and a 
two 


face, 
He 
her. 
thinking 
Will you 
replied; 


in her 


took 
loomed over 
I'm not 
thundered 
“No,” she 
ing hauteur 
gesture of dismissal, 
finality, she turned 
Then she joined her 
Stewart stood perfectly motionless. 
Then he began to lift his right 
hand in which he held his sombrero. He 
swept it up and up, high over his head. 
His tall form towered. With fierce sud- 
denness he flung his sombrero down. He 
leaped at his black horse and dragged him 
to where his saddle lay. With one pitch 
he tossed the saddle upon the horse’s 
back. His strong hands flashed at girths 
and straps. Every action was swift, de- 
cisive,» fierce. Bounding for his bridle, 
which hung over a bush, he ran against 


about myself,” he 
listen?” 

and there was freez- 
voice. With a slight 
unmistakable in its 
her back upon him. 
guests 


slowly 
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Bonnetts Big B 
WORM CAPSULES 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach 
intestinal worms, they put the entire d 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of og 

Beware of imitations. The genuine 
nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest, 
cheapest in the end. It is the ger t 
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——— 
a cowboy who awkwardly tried to avoid 
the onslaught. 

“Get out of my way!” he yelled. 


Then with the same savage haste he 
adjusted the bridle on his horse. 
“Mebbe you better hold on a mifnit, 


Gene, ole feller,”” said Monty Pric 
do you want me to brain you?” 











“Monty, 

ae stewart, with the short, hard ring in 
; ce. 

a vy, considerin’ the -high class of my 
pra I oughter be real careful to keep 
tem,” replied Monty. “You can b tcher 
fife, Gene, I ain’t goin’ to git in front of 
you. But I jest says— Listen!” 


Stewart raised his dark face. Everybody 
* And everybody heard the rapid 


as of a horse’s hoofs. The sun had set, 
put the park was light. Nels appeared 
jown the trail, and his horse was run- 
pr In another moment he was in the 
ircle, pulling his bay back to a sliding 
pail He leaped off abreast of Stewart. 


Madeline saw and felt a difference in 
fels’ presence. 
ianats up, Gene?” he queried, sharply. 

"Tm leaving camp,” replied Stewart, 
thickly. His black horse began to stamp 
as Stewart grasped bridle and mane and 
kicked the stirrup around. 

Nels’ long arm shot out, and his hand 
fell upon Stewart, holding him down. 

“Shore, I'm sorry,’ said Nels, slowly. 
“Then you was goin’ to hit the trail? 

‘Iam going to. Let go, » als.” 

“Shore you ain’t goin’, Gene?” 

“Let go, damn you!” cried Stewart, as 
he wrestled free. : 

“What's wrong?” asked Nels, lifting his 
hand again. 

“Man! Don’t touch me!” 

Nels stepped back instantly. He seemed 
to become aware of Stewart’s white, wild 
passion Again Stewart moved to mount. 

“Nels, don’t make me forget we've been 

iends,”” he said. 

"lamers I ain’t fergettin’,” replied Nels. 
“An’ I resign my job right here an’ now!” 

His strange speech checked the mount- 
Stewart stepped down from 
Then their hard faces were 
while their eyes locked 


ing cowboy. 
the stirrup. 
still and cold 
glances : 

Madeline was as much startled by Nels 
speech as Stewart. Quick to note a change 


in these men, she now sensed one that 
was unfathomable. 

‘Resign?’ questioned Stewart. 

“Shore. What'd you think I'd do under 
circumstances sich as has come up?” 

“But see here, Nels, I won't stand 
for it.” F 
“Youre not my boss no more, an’ I 


ain't beholdin’ to Miss Hammond, neither. 
Im my own boss, an’ I'll do as I please. 
Sabe, senor?” 

Nels’ words were at variance with the 
meaning in his face. 

“Gene, you sent me on a little scout 
down in the mountains, didn’t you?” he 
continued. 

“Yes, I did,” replied Stewart, 
new sharpness in his voice. 

“Wal, shore you was so good an’ right 
in your figgerin’, as opposed to mine, 
that I'm sick with admirin’ of you. [If 
you hedn’t sent me—wal, I'm _ reckonin’ 
somethin’ might hev happened. As it is, 
we're shore up against a hell of a propo- 
sition.”’ 

How significant was the effect of all 
his words upon all the cowboys! Stewart 
made a fierce and violent motion, terrible 
Where his other motions had been but 
passionate. Monty leaped straight up into 
the air in a singular action as suggestive 
of surprise as it was 2f wild acceptance of 
menace. Like a stalking giant. Nick Steele 
strode over to Nels and Stewart. The 


with a 


ether cowboys rose silently, without a 
word 

Madeline and her guests, in a little 
froup, watched and listened, unable to 


divine what all this strange talk and ac- 
tion meant. 

“Hold on, Nels, they don’t need to hear 
it,” said Stewart, hoarsely, as he waved 
ahand toward Madeline’s silent group. 

“Wal, I'm sorry, but I reckon they'd as 
Well know fust as last. Mebbe thet yearn- 
in’ wish of Miss Helen’s fer somethin’ to 
happen will come true. Shore I—” 

“Cut out the joshin’,” rang out Monty’s 
Strident voice. 

It had as decided an effect as any pre- 
ceding word or action. Perhaps it was 
the last thing needed to transform these 
men, doing unaccustomed duty as escorts 
of beautiful women, to their natural state 
* men of the wild. 

“Tell us what’s what,” 
©ol and grim. 

“Don Carlos an’ his guerrillas are camp- 
in’ on the trails thet lead up here. They’ve 
fot them trails blocked. By tomorrer 
they'd hed us corralled. Mebbe they 
Meant to surprise us. He's got a lot of 
reasers an’ outlaws. They're well armed. 
Now what do they mean? You-all can 

ker it out to suit yourselves. Mebbe 

€ Don wants to pay a sociable call on 
cur ladies. Mebbe his gang is some hun- 
Sy, as usual. Mebbe they want to steal 
& few hosses, or anythin’ they can lay 
Minds on. Mebbe they mean wuss, too. 

OW, my idee is this, an’ mebbe it’s 
Wrong. I long since separated from love 
Cag reasers Thet black-faced Don 
tit has got a deep game. Thet two- 
The &® revolution fs hevin’ hard times. 

rebels want American intervention. 


said Stewart, 
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’M a business man as well as a physician, so when I bought my new 
high-powered car I figured that it would be ‘poor business’ to keep such 
a good machine in the old garage I’d been using for my ‘flivver.’ 


My lumber dealer’s a square fellow, and when I told him 


about my leaky garage, he asked to see it. 
over he said, ‘you don’t need a new garage, you need some 
“What’s MULE-HIDE,’ I asked. ‘He 
replied that it was the Roofing with the service record of— 


MULE-HIDE’. 


‘Not a Kick in a Million Feet’ 


Well, it made a dandy garage, and just as soon as the weather per- 
mits I’m going to have another new roof. 


this time, and you can be sure I’ll insist on MULE-HIDE.” 


Your lumber dealer will tell you I’m right. Just ask him 


After looking it 


It’ll be on my house, 








MULE-HIDE Roofing 
comesin smooth finish 
and red or gray-green 
slate-kote. 


green shingles may be 
had individually or 
four-in-one style(often 
termed “slab” or 
“strip” shingles). 























TH E LEHON : COMPAN Y Manufacturers 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue - Chica 
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They’d stretch any point to make trouble. 
We're only ten miles from the border. 
Suppose them guerrillas got our crowd 
across thet border? The U. S. cavalry 
would foller. You-all know what thet’d 
mean. Mebbe Don Carlos’s mind works 
thet way. Mebbe it don’t. I reckon we'll 
know soon. An’ now, Stewart, whatever 
the Don’s game is, shore you’re the man 
to outfigger him. Mebbe it’s just as well 
you're good an’ mad about somethin’. 
An’ I resign my job because I want to 
feel unbeholdin’ to anybody. Shore it 
struck me long since thet the old days 
hed come back fer a little spell, an’ there 
I was trailin’ 2 promise not to hurt any 
Greaser.” 





CHAPTER 19—DON CARLOS. 


Stewart took Nels, Monty and Nick 
Steele aside out of earshot, and they evi- 
dently entered upon an earnest colloquy. 
Presently the other cowboys were called. 
They all talked more or less, but the deep 
voice of Stewart predominated over the 
others. Then the consultation broke up, 
and the cowboys scattered. ~ 

“‘Rustle, you Indians!"’ ordered Stewart. 

The ensuing scene of action was not 
reassuring to Madeline and her friends. 
They were quiet, awaiting someone to tell 
them what to do. At the offset, the cow- 
boys appeared to have forgotten Made- 
line. Some of them ran off into the 
woods, others into the open, grassy places 
—where they rounded up the horses and 
burros. Several cowboys spread tarpaulins 
upon the ground and began to select and 
roll small packs, evidently for hurried 
travel. Nels mounted his horse to ride 
down the trail. Monty and Nick Steele 
went off into the grove, leading their 





horses. Stewart climbed up a steep jum- 
ble of stones between two sections of 
low, cracked cliff back of the camp. 

Castleton offered to help the packers, 
and was curtly told that he would be in 
the way. Madeline’s friends all impor- 
tuned her. Was there real danger? Were 
the guerrillas coming? Would a start be 
made at once for the ranch? Why had 
the cowboys suddenly become so differ- 
ent? Madeline answered as best she 
could; but her replies were only conjec- 
ture, and modified to allay the fears of 
her guests. Helen was in a white glow 
of excitement. 

Soon cowboys appeared riding bare- 
backed horses, driving in others and the 
burros. Some of these horses were taken 
away and evidently hidden in deep re- 
cesses between the crags. The string of 
burros were packed and sent off down the 
trail in charge of a cowboy. Nick Steele 
and Monty returned. Then Stewart ap- 
peared clambering down the break be- 
tween the cliffs. 

His next move was to order all the bag- 


gage belonging to Madeline and her 
guests taken up the cliff. This was 
strenuous toil, requiring the need of 


lassoes to haul up the effects. 

“Get ready to climb!” said Stewart, 
turning to Madeline’s party. 

“Where?” asked Helen. 

He waved his hand at tne ascent to be 
made. Exclamations of dismay followed 
his gesture. 

“Mr. Stewart, is there danger?’ asked 
Dorothy; and her voice trembled. 

This was the question Madeline had 
upon her lips to ask Stewart, but she 
could not speak it. 

“No, there’s no danger,” replied Stew- 





art; “but we’re taking precautions we all 
agreed on as best.”’ 


Dorothy whispered that she believed 
Stewart lied. Castleton asked another 
question, and then Harvey followed suit. 
Mrs. Beck made a timid query. 

“Please keep quiet and do as you're 
told,”’ said Stewart, bluntly. 

At this juncture, when the last of the 
baggage was being hauled up the cliff, 
Monty approached Madeline and removed 
his sombrero. His black face seemed the 
same, yet this was a vastly changed 
Monty. 

“Miss Hammond, I’m givin’ notice I 
resign my job,” he said. 

“Monty! What do you mean? What 
does Nels mean now, when danger threat- 
ens?” 

“We jest quit. Thet’s all,” replied 
Monty, tersely. He was stern and som- 
ber; he could not stand still; his eyes 
roved everywhere. 

Castleton jumped up from the log where 
he had been sitting, and his face was 
very red. 

“Mr. Price, does all this blooming fuss 
mean we are to be robbed or attacked or 
abducted by a lot of ragamuffin guer- 
rillas?” 

“You've called the bet.” 

Dorothy turned a very pale face toward 
Monty. 

“Mr. Price, you wouldn’t—you couldn’t 
desert us now? You and Mr. Nels—” 

“Desert. you?” asked Monty blankly. 

“Yes, desert us. Leave us- when we 
may need you so much, with something 
dreadful coming.” 

Monty uttered a short, nard laugh, as 
he bent a strange look upon the girl. 

“Me an’ Nels is purty much scared, an’ 
we're goin’ to slope, Miss Dorothy, bein’ 
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as we've rustled round so much, it sorta 
hurts us to see nice young girls dragged 
off by the hair.” 

Dorothy uttered a little cry and then 
became hysterical. Castleton for once 
was fully aroused. 

“By gad! You and your partner are 
a couple of blooming cowards. Where 
now is that courage you boasted of?” 

Monty’s dark face expressed extreme 
sarcasm. 

“‘Dook, in my time I’ve seen some bright 
fellers, but you take the cake. It’s most 
marvelous how bright you are. Figger’n’ 
me an’ Nels so correct. Say, Dook, if you 
don’t git rustled off to Mexico an’ roped 
to a cactus bush you'll hev a swell story 
fer your English chums. Bah Jove! 
You'll tell "em how you seen two old-time 
gun-men run like scared jack-rabbits 
from a lot of Greasers. Like hell you will! 
Unless you lie like the time you told about 
proddin’ the lion. That there story 
allus—” 

“Monty, shut up!” yelled Stewart, as 
he came hurriedly up Then Monty 
slouched away, cursing to himself. 

Madeline and Helen, assisted by Castle- 
ton, worked over Dorothy, and with some 
difficulty quieted her. Stewart passed 
several times without noticing them, and 
Monty, who had been so ridiculously eager 
to pay every little attention to Dorothy, 
did not see her at all Rude it seemed; 
in Monty’s case more than that. Madeline 
hardly knew what to make of it 

Stewart directed cowboys to go to the 
head of the open place in the cliff and let 
down lassoes. Then, with little waste of 
words, he urged the women toward this 
rough ladder of stones. 

“We want to hide you,” he said, when 
they demurred If the guerrillas come, 
we'll tell them you've all gone down to 
the ranch. If we have to fight, you'll be 
safe up there.” 

Helen stepped boldly forward and let 
Stewart put the loop of a lasso around 
her and tighten it He waved his hand 
to the cowboy above. 

“Just walk up now,” he directed Helen 

It proved to the watchers to be an 
easy, safe and rapid means of scaling the 
steep passage The men climbed up with- 
out assistance. Mrs. Beck, as usual, had 
hysteria; she half walked and was half 
dragged up Stewart supported Dorothy 
with one arm, while with the other he 
held to the lasso. Ambrose had to carry 
Christine. The Mexican women required 
no assistance Edith Wayne and Made- 
line climbed last; and once up, Madeline 
saw a narrow bench, thick with shrubs 
and overshadowed by huge, leaning crags 
There were holes in the rock, and dark 
fissures leading back It was a rough, 
wild place. Tarpaulins and bedding were 
then hauled up, and food and water. The 
cowboys spread comfortable beds in sev- 
eral of the caves, and told Madeline and 
her friends to be as quiet as possible, not 
to make a light, and to sleep dressed, 
ready for travel at a moment's notice. 

After the cowboys had gone down, it 
was not a cheerful group left there in the 
darkening twilight. Castleton prevailed 
upon them to eat. 

“This is simply great,”’ whispered Helen 

“Oh, it’s awful!"" moaned Dorothy. “It’s 
your fault, Helen. You prayed for some- 
thing to happen. 

“I believe it’s a horrid trick those cow- 
boys are playing,” said Mrs. Beck 

Madeline assured her friends that no 
trick was being played upon them, and 
that she deplored the discomfort and dis- 
tress, but felt no real alarm. She was 
more inclined to evasive kindness here 
than to sincerity, for she had a decided 
uneasiness. The swift change in the man- 
ner and looks of her cowboys had been 
a shock to her. The last glance she had 
of Stewart's face, then stern, almost sad, 
and haggard with worry, remained to aug- 
ment her foreboding. 

Darkness appeared to drop. swiftly 
down; the coyotes began their haunting, 
mournful howls; the stars showed and 
grew brighter; the wind moaned thru the 
tips of the pines. Castleton was restless 
He walked to and fro before the over- 
hanging shelf of rock, where his com- 
panions sat lamenting, and presently he 
went out to the ledge of the bench. The 
cowboys below had built a fire, and the 
light from it rose in a huge, fan-shaped 
zlow. Castileton's little figure stood out 
black against this light. Curious and 
anxious also, Madeline joined him and 
peered down from the cliff. The distance 
was short, and occasionally she could dis 
tingnish a word spoken by the cowboys 
They were unconcernedly cooking and 
eating. She marked the absence of Stew- 
art, and mentioned it to Castieton Si- 
lently Castleton pointed almost straight 
down, and there in the gloom stood Stew- 
art, with the two stag-hounds at his feet 

Presently Nick Steele silenced the camp 
fire circle by raising a warning hand. The 
cowboys bent their heads, listening. Mad- 
eline listened with all her might. She 
heard one of the hounds whine, then the 
faint beat of horse's hoofs Nick spoke 
again, and turned to his supper, and the 
other men seemed to slacken in attention. 
The beat of hoofs grew louder, entered 
the grove, then the circle of light. The 
rider was Nels He dismounted, and the 
sound of his low voice just reached Made- 
line. 
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Harvests Ensilage at Half the Cost 


N one operation the RonNrNG EnstLaAGE HARVESTER completely harvests your 
ensilage from reaping the standing corn to loading the cut ensilage into the 
wagon-box. Three men and three boys with a RONNING ENSILAGE HARVESTER 

can put up as much ensilage in one day as ten to twelve men can with the old 
back-breaking method. Better investigate this wonderful machine. R. J. Wood- 
worth of Wahoo, Nebraska, i is only one of many satisfied farmers, scattered through- 
out the country, who are using the RONNING ENSILAGE HARVESTER. He says: ‘‘With 
our RonniInG EnsitaGe HARVESTER just three of us, myself and two boys, filled the first silo alone. 
For the last silo 14x30, we hired two men and we filled it in less than one day and a half, and no one 
working hard. We saved enough money and more than enough on the twine to pay for the help,” 
The Ronninc EnstLaGe HARVESTER means a saving in many ways: 


1. Less machinery to buy and care for. 6. No handling of heavy green corn bundles, 

2. Fewer men to feed, lodge and pay. 7. No drying and hardening of ensilage corn in the field 
3. Fewer teams to pay. 8. Cleaner and better ensilage, no grit, dirt or twine. 

4. No twine to buy. 9. Less sharpening of knives. 

5. Less delay in farm work. 


Make Early Preparations For Your Silo Filling 


Labor will be scarce this year on the farms as well as in the factories. No more need of letting 
your silo stand empty. Neither is it necessary for you to put off erecting that additional silo for lack 
of help. The RonNiNG solves all silo-filling problems. A boy or an old man can with the Ronninc 
handle more ensilage per hour than a strong man can the old way. The RonninG EnsILace Har- 
VESTER Coes all the heavy field work in one operation, It takes the drudgery out of silo filling. 


Send for Catalog Send For Catalog Today! 


and Your Dealer’s The new 1920 Rownwninc catalog, will tell you all about the Ronninc EnsitaGe HARVESTER and 
Name. Do it today! how to solve your labor problems. Write for your copy and your RonniNnG dealer’s name today. 


American Harvester Company 
1707 Madison St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 











“Gene, it’s Nels. Somethin’ doin’,” ““My boy, there’s only one way to handle no thick-skulled cow. I'd hate somethin’ 
Madeline heard one of the cowboys cali a Greaser. I shore told you thet. He powerful to hev Miss Hammond see any 
softly. means rough toward us. He'll come smil- rough work, let alone me an’ Monty start- 

“Send him over,” replied Stewart. in’ up, all soci’ble like, insinuatin’ an’ in’ somethin’. An’ me an’ Monty stick 

sweeter’n a woman. But hes’ treacher- to you, Gene, as long as seems reason- 


Nels stalked away from the fire. . . ieee bigs 
“See here, Nels, the boys are ali right ous; he’s wuss than an Indian. An’, Gene, | able. Mind, ole feller, beggin’ your par- 
but I don’t want the m to know everything we know for a positive fact how his gang don, you're shore stuck on Miss Ham- 


. . - > sw ke re , _ mae hille ’ an’ over-te 5 1 to hurt her 
about this mix-up,” sala Stewart, as Nels hev kept operatin’ between these hills an mond, an’ over-tender not t 


came Up. “Did you find the girl?” Agua Prieta. They're no nervy gang of feelin’s or make her sick by le ctir — 

Mageline guessed that Stewart referred outlaws like we used to hev. But they're blood. We're in bad here, an te ° t 
to the Mexican girl, Bonita. plumb bad. They've raided and mur- well hev to fight. _ Sabe, senor? a a 

“No. But 1 met’—Madeline did not dered thru the San Luis Pass an’ Guada- we do, you ean jest gamble the a 
eatch the name—‘“‘an’ he was wild He lupe Canyon. They’ve murdered women, Hammond ll be game. An’ I'll be! oo 
was with a forest-ranger. An’ they said | 22" wuss then thet, both north an south million pesos thet if you got 50! all 
Pat Hawe had trailed her, an’ was takin’ | Of Agua Prieta. Mebbe the U. S. cavalry | an she seen you as I've or B00 ae 
her down under arrest.” don’t know it, an’ the good old states; I know what she d think of 4 Pre 

Stewart muttered deep under his breath but we, you an’ me an Monty an’ Nick, old world ain't changed | much aa 
—evidently cursing we know it. We know jest about what | women “may be white-skinned » = 

“Wonder why he didn’t come on up aay rene pF Gown there amounts to ayes Me SWeet-venees |e nowt ene, 
here?” he queried presently. ‘He can | It’s guerrilla war, an shore some harvest but they all Uke to see a roe aa 
see a trail.” time fer a lot of cheap thieves an’ out- here's your game. Let Don Carl S a 

“Wal, Gene, Pat knowed you was here | ©@Sts.” ae. Be avn Theo me" ; we 
all right, fer thet ranger said Pat hed “Oh, you're right, Nels. I'm not dis- | P¥nsry, feed sing Take oh bn * le he 
wind of the guerrillas, an’ Pat said if Don | puting that,” replied Stewart ir it | Dearin’ Greaser talk # shin Let 
Carlos didn't kill you—which he hoped wasn’t for Miss Hammond and the other | Wnts har4 oa Binet steal Seanes id wn to 
he'd do—then it’d be time enough to put | women, I'd rather enjoy seeing you and | him think the women hev genteel ivin’— 
you in jail when you come down.” Monty open up on that bunch. I'm think- the ranch. But if he says gt Be the 
' “He's dead set to arrest me, Nels.” ing I'd be glad to meet Don Carlos. But | if he as much as looks round to $ vee 


women—jest jump him same 4s 
jumped Pat Hawe. Me an’ Monty! ae 
back fer thet, an’ if your strong Di 


“An’ he'll do it, like the old lady who | Miss Hammond! Why, Nels, such a wo- 
kept tavern out west Gene, the reason man as she is would never recover from 
thet red-faced coyote didn’t trail you up | the sight of real gun-play, let alone any 


. , : + 's ang even 
here is because he’s scared. He allus was | stunts witha rope. These eastern women ee oad pn if egy hd “ss . a 
seared of you. But I reckon he’s shore } are different. I’m not belittling our west- kinks of Tlashin guns, ‘nal 


up. An’ all I got to say is if them 





seared to death of me an’ Monty. ern women. It’s in the blood. Miss Ham- z as Stew they be 
“Well, we'll take Pat in his turn. The | mond is—is—” ee — od or Bo — 

thing now is, when will that Greaser “Shore she is,”” interrupted Nels; “but eeae emigre: , jn that 

staik us, and what'll we do when he ! she’s got a damn sight more spunk than “Nels, there are white men 1! . 





comes?” | you think she has, Gene Stewart. I'm | gang,” said Stewart. 
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“Shore. But me an’ Monty’ll be think- 
‘ thet. If they start anythin’, it'll 
hey to be shore quick.”’ 





“All right, Nels, old friend, and thanks,” 
replied Ste wart. 
Nels returned to the camp fire, and 
rt sumed his silent guard. 





lit led Castleton away from the 
the wall. 





Tove! Cowboys are blooming 
tr folk!” he exclaimed. ‘‘They are 
ne t they pretend to be.” 

“Indeed, you are right,’”’ replied Made- 
line I can not understand them, Come, 
jet us tell the others that Nels and Monty 
were only talking, and do not intend to 
jeave us. Dorothy, at least, will be less 
frightened if she knows.” 


Dorothy was somewhat comforted. The 
others. however, complained of the cow- 
boys’ singular behavior. More than once 
the idea wa8 advanced that an elaborate 

x had been concocted. Upon general 
discussion this idea gained ground. Mad- 
eline did not combat it, because she saw 
it tended to a less perturbed condition of 
mind among her guests. Castleton for 
once proved that he was not absolutely 
obtuse, and helped along the idea. 

They sat talking in low voices until a 
late hour. The incident now began to 
take on the nature of Helen’s long- 
yearned-for adventure. Some of the party 
even grew merry in a subdued way. Then, 
gradually, one by one, they tired and 
went to bed. Helen vowed she could not 
sleep in a place where there were bats 
and crawling things. Madeline fancied, 
however, that they all went to sleep while 
she lay wide-eyed, staring up at the black 
bulge of overhanging rock and beyond to 
the starry sky. 

To keep from thinking of Stewart and 
the burning anger he had caused her to 
feel for herself, Madeline tried to keep 
her mind on other things. But thought 
of him recurred, and each time there was 
a hot commotion in her breast, hard to 
stifle. Intelligent reasoning seemed out 
of her power. In the daylight it had been 
possible for her to be oblivious to Stew- 
art's deceit after the moment of its real- 
ization. At night, however, in the strange 
silence and hovering shadows of gloom, 
with the speaking stars seeming to call 
to her, with the moan of the wind in the 
pines, and the melancholy mourn of coy- 
otes in the distance, she was not able to 
govern her thought and emotion. The 
day was practical, cold; the night was 
strange and tense. In the darkness she 
had fancies wholly unknown to her in the 
bright t of the sun. She battled with 
a haunting thought. She had inadvertent- 
ly heard Nels’ conversation with Stewart; 
she had listened, hoping to hear some 
good news or to hear the worst; she had 
learned both, and, moreover, enlighten- 
ment on one point of Stewarts’ complex 
motives He wished to spare her any 
i hat might offend, frighten or dis- 
€ Yet this Stewart, who showed a 
s of feeling that might have been 
even in Boyd Harvey, maintained 
a secret rendezvous with that pretty, 
abandoned Bonita. Here, always the hot 
shame, like a live, stinging, internal fire, 
obru sad _ended Madeline’s thought It 
was intolerable, and it was the more so 
e could neither control nor un- 
The hours wore on, and at 























length the stars began to pale and 
there was no sound whatever, she fell 
asleep 

She was called out of her slumber. Day 
had broken bright and cool. The sun 


was still below the eastern crags. Am- 
brose, with several other cowboys, had 
brought up buckets of spring water, and 
hot coffee and cakes. Madeline’s party 
appeare d to be none the worse for the 
night's experience. Indeed, the meager 
breakfast might have been as merrily par- 
taken of as it was hungrily had not Am- 
brose enje ined silence. 

“They're expectin’ company down be- 
low,” he said. 

Thi information and the summary 
0 er which the cowboys soon led 
the part higher up among the ruined 











Shelves of rock caused a recurrence of 
anxiety. Madeline insisted on not going 
beyond a projection of cliff from which 
She could see directly down into the 


camp. As the vantage-point was one af- 
concealment, Ambrose consented, 

laced the frightened Christine 
— Madeline, and remained there him- 





_ Ambrose, do you really think the guer- 
Tillas will come?” asked Madeline. 

“Sur We know. Nels just rode in 
toad Said they were on their way up. 
“iss Hammond, can I trust you? You 
Won't let out a squeal if there's a fight 
d wn th Stewart told me to hide you 
out of sight or keep you from lo okin’.” 

[ promise not to make any noise,” re- 
plied Made line. 

Madelin: arranged her coat so that she 
could lie upon it, and settled down to wait 
evelopments. There came a slight rat- 


tling of ct ; : 
ung of stones in the rear. She turned to 


Ste Hel n sliding down a bank with a 
Perplexed and troubled cowboy Helen 
came st. coping low to where Madeline lay 
and s “Iam going to see what hap- 


if I die in the attempt! I can stand 
“it you can.’ 
eyed. 

Cowboy 


She was pale and big- 
Ambrose promptly swore at the 
who had let her get away from 








y and heroicall; 


Helen whispered: 
“Let go of me! 
this fool mean?” 
Madeline laughed. 
and had marked the whisper, when ordi- 
ily Helen would have spoken imperi- 
y, and not low. 
to her the exigency of the situation. 
might run, but I'll never scream,” said 


tent to let her stay. 
her a place somewhat farther bacx from 
Madeline's position, where he said there 
was less danger of her being seen. Then 
he sternly bound her to silence, tarried a 
moment to comfort Christine, and re- for a 
turned to where Madeline lay concealed. 
had been there scarcely a moment 
when he whispered: 

hear hosses. The guerrillas are 


could peep over a kind of parapet, thru 
an opening in the tips of the pines that 
reached up to the cliff, and obtain a com- 
manding view of the camp circle and its 
immediate surroundings. 
however, see far either to right or left 





hoofs quickened the beat of her pulse and 
caused her to turn keener gaze upon the 
cowboys below. 

Altho she had some inkling of the course 


or pretended to be. 
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The Truth 


About Tire Mileage 


How do you know that 
the tires you buy are the 
best tires you can get? 

You should know. Tires 
differ vastly both in wear 
and uniformity. 

You may be losing half 
the mileage due you. 


The Extra Miles 


Large tire users make 
comparisons. Some compare 
20 makes of tires on millions 
of miles of road. This is 
done on stage lines, on taxis 
and on trucks. 

Miller Tires are winning 
countless tests of this kind. 
And their mileage records 
have become the talk of 
Motordom. 





You owe yourself a like 
test. Put a Miller Tire op- 
posite the tire you are using 


now. Compare the service 
that you get. It will be a 
revelation. 


We Never Guess 


We know the results you 
will get. Night and day at 


our factory we are compar- 
ing rival tires with Millers. 
We wear out over 1,000 tires 
yearly to prove that Millers 
constantly excel. 

Eight geared-up machines 

each run these tires 650 
miles daily under rear-wheel 
conditions. Four Pierce- 
Arrows are driven by our 
men 320 miles a day. And 
we make constant compari- 
sons on scores of taxis and 
jitneys. 

We make extreme tests, 
using under-sized tires and 
heavy loads. But Miller 
Cords on our factory ma- 
chines average 15,000 miles. 

We have never found a 
tire which compares with 
Millers in the average mile- 
age given. 





Gained 50% to 75% 


Green*& Swett Co. of Boston 
say the og be have put ae on hun- 
dreds of big cars which had used 
other makes. Mileage increased 
50 per cent to 75 per cent. Blow- 
outs were eliminated and only six 
tires in each thousand come back 
for adjustment. 











Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


yon city Miter siren, Cords or Fabrics 


To dealers we offer a 
rare opportunity 


with suction cup, for 
firm hold 


meeb like cogs in 


They Do Not Vary 


You will also find that 
Millers do not vary. Every 
tire is signed by the maker 
and inspector. Both are 
penalized if a tire comes 
back. So they don’t let 
faults get through. 

There are numerous large 
cities—like Buffalo—where 
not a single Miller Tire last 
year came back for adjust- 
ment. 

We also prove daily that 
the tread will outlast the 
tire. Every lot of tread stock 
is vulcanized and tested in 
our laboratory. Not one 
Miller Tire built under these 
methods has come back with 
the tread gone. 





So we know every day 
that Miller Tires will win 
tests when men make them. 
Stop guessing. Let Millers 
show you what new-day 
tires can do. 

Try a Miller Tire and 
watch it. If you buy a new 
car this spring, specify 
Miller Tires. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Tread Patented 
Center tread smooth 
on wet as- 


halt. Geared-to- “* 
‘oad side tread 














“Take a half-hitch on her yourself lazily 
see where you end up,” replied the 


and disappeared in a jumble of 
Ambrose, finding words useless, 
prepared to carry 
back to the others. He laid hold 

In a fury, with eyes blazing, 


Majesty, what does 


She knew Helen, | Stood 


Madeline explained 


With that Ambrose had to be con- 
However, he found 


other. 
Madeline's hiding place was well pro- in single 
tected from possible discovery below. She leader. 


She could not, 


camp, owing to the obstructing 
Presently the sound of horses’ 


Stewart and his men were to pursue, she ish, and, waving his hand toward the 
was not by any means prepared for the camp fire, added in English, ‘““Get down 
indifference she saw. Frank was asleep, | and eat.” 





Three cowboys were 


and unconcernedly 
camp fire duties, such as baking biscuits, 
watching the ovens, 
and pots. 
plates, cups, etc., 
camp fixtures that had done service for 
Madeline’s party, had disappeared. Nick 
Steele sat with his back to a log, smoking 
his pipe. 


‘J whistle, 
loudly 
semble 
indifference. 

The sound of horses’ hoofs grew louder 
and slowed its beat. One of the cowboys 
pointed down the trail, toward which sev- seem,”’ 
eral of his comrades turned their heads 
moment, then went on with their 
occupations. 

Presently a shaggy 
a lean, 
and halted. 


ragged, dark rider, rode into camp 


Horses with Mexican riders came 


The cowboys looked up and the guer- 
rillas looked down. 
“Buenas dias, 


By straining her ears, Madeline heard 
that voice, 
longing to Don Carlos. 
to Stewart was also familiar. 
she would never have recognized the for- 
mer elegant vaquero in this uncouth and 
dressed Mexican. 

Stewart answered the greeting in Span- 


roughly 


The guerrillas were anything but slow 


attending to 


The elaborate set of aluminum 
together with the other 


careless 


y, dusty horse bearing 


Another followed, and an- 


and she recognized it as be- 


Otherwise 





in complying. 
then spread in a little circle and squatted 
and washing tins upon the ground, 
beside them. 
with the band of guerrillas that had car- 
ried Madeline 
this band was larger and better 
The 
Another cowboy had just brought and 
the horses closer into camp, where they 


“Ambrose, 
is my opportunity. 
let me watch them, please let me know 
the—the real thing.” 

“Sure. 
that Gene’ll give it to me good if he ever 
knows I let you look and told you what’s 
file and stopped behind the what. Well, 
them poor devils get a square meal 
They’re only a lot of calf thieves in this 


go down with us. 
before I'd believe them Greasers would 
His graceful bow fight. 


They crowded to the fire, 


laying their weapons 
In appearance they tallied 


up into the foothills, only 
armed. 
men, moreover, were just as hungry 
as wild and beggarly. The cowboys 


were not cordial in their reception of this 
waiting to be saddled. Nels ap- Visit, 
peared tc be fussing over a pack. Stewart 
was rolling a cigarette. Monty had appar- 
ently nothing to do for the present except 
which he was doing much more 
than melodiously. The whole en- 

gave an impression of 


but they were hospitable. The law 


of the desert had always been to give food 
and drink to wayfaring men, 
or hunted or hunting. 


whether lost 


“There's twenty-three in that outfit,” 
whispered Ambrose, 
men. 

‘They appear to be friendly enough,” 
whispered Madeline. 

“Things down there ain’t what they 


“includin’ four white 
Pretty rummy outfit.”’ 


replied Ambrose. 
tell me—explain to me. This 
As long as you will 


But recollect, Miss Hammond, 


decent-like, Gene is seein’ 


country. Across the border, they’re ban- 
senor,”’ ceremoniously dits, some of them, the others just riff- 
said the foremost guerrilla. raff outlaws. That rebel bluff doesn’t 


I'd have to see first 


They’re a lot of hard-ridin’ thieves, 


and they’d steal a fellow’s blanket or to- 
bacco. Gene thinks they’re after you 
ladies—to carry you off. 3ut Gene— 
Oh! 
ideas lately. 
guerrillas are out to rob—that’s all.” 
Whatever might have been the secret 
motive of Don Carlos and his men, 
did not allow it to interfere with a hearty 


Gene’s some highfalutfn’ in his 
Most of us boys think the 


they 
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appreciation of a 
food. Plainly, each individual ate all that 
he was able to eat at the time. They 
jabbered like a flock of parrots; some 
were even merry, in a kind of wild way. 
Then, as each and every one began to roll 
and smoke the inevitable cigarette of the 
Mexican, there was a subtle change in 
manner. They smoked and looked about 


the camp, off into the woods, up at the 
crags, and back at the leisurely cow- 
boys They had the air of men waiting 


for something. 
Carlos, addressing 
swept his som- 


“Senor,” began Don 
Stewart. As he spoke, h« 











brero to indicate the camp circle 
Madeline could not distinguish his 
words, but his gesture plainly indicated 
a question in regard to the rest of the 
camping party. Stewart's reply and the 
wave of his hand down the trail meant 
that his party had gone hom« Stewart 
turned to some task, and the guerilla 
leader quietly smoked. He looked cun- 
ning and thoughtful. His men gradually 
began to manifest a restlessness, notice- 
able in the absence of former languor and 
slow puffing of cigarette smoke. Pres- 


-boned man with a bullet-head 
and a blistered red fac 
got up and threw away 
was an American 
“Hey, cull,”’ he called in a loud voice, 
ain't ye goin’ to cough up a drink?” 
“My boys don’t carry liquor on the 
trail," replied Stewart. He turned now to 
face the guerrillas. 


ently a big 
of evil coarseness 


his cigarette. He 


“Haw, haw! I heerd over in Rodeo 
thet ve was gittin’ to be shore some fer 
temperance,” said this fellow. “I hate 
to drink water, but I guess I've gotter 
do it.” 

He went to the spring, sprawled down 
to drink, and all of a sudden he thrust 


his arm down in the water to bring forth 
a basket The cowboys in the hurry of 
packing had neglected to remove this 
basket; and it contained bottles of wine 
and liquors for Madeline's guests They 
had been submerged in the spring to keep 
them cold. The guerrilla fumbled with 
the lid, opened it, and then got up, utter- 
ing a loud roar of delight. 

Stewart made an almost 
motion, as if to leap forward; but he 
checked the impulse, and after a quick 
glance at Nels, he said to the guerilla: 

“Guess my party forgot that. You're 
welcome to it.” 

Like bees the guerrillas swarmed around 
the lucky finder of the bottles. There 
was a babel of voices. The drink did 
not last long, and it served only to liber- 
ate the spirit of recklessness. The several 
white outlaws began to prow! around the 
camp; some of the Mexicans did likewise: 


imperceptible 


others waited, showing by their ill-con- 
cealed expectancy the nature of their 
thoughts 

It was the demeanor of Stewart and 
his comrades that puzzled Madeline. Ap- 
parently, they felt no anxiety or even 


particular interest. Don Carlos, who had 
been covertly watching them, now made 
his scrutiny open, even aggressive He 
looked from Stewart to Nels and Monty, 
and then to the other cowboys. While 
some of his men prowled around, the oth- 
ers watched him, and the waiting attitude 


had taken on something sinister The 
guerrilla leader seemed undecided, but not 
in any sense puzzled. When he turned 


his cunning face upon Nels and Monty, 
he had the manner of a man in whom de- 
cision was lacking. 

In her growing excitement, Madeline 
had not clearly heard Ambrose's low 
whispers and she made an effort to dis- 
tract some of her attention from those 
below to the cowboy crouching beside her. 

The quality, the note of Ambrose’s 
whisper had changed. It had a slight, 
sibilant sound. 

“Don't be mad if sudden-like I clap my 
hands over your eyes, Hiss Hammond,” 
he was saying “Somethin’s brewin’ be- 
low. I never seen Gene so cool. That's a 
dangerous sign in him. And look, see 
how the boys are workin’ together! Oh, 
it’s slow and accident-like, but I know it’s 
sure not accident. That foxy Greaser 
knows, too. But maybe his men don’t. 
If they are wise they haven't sense enough 
to care. The Don, tho—he’s worried. He's 


not payin’ so much attention to Gene, 
either. It’s Nels and Monty he’s watch- 
in’. And well he need do it. There, Nick 


and Frank have settled down on that big 
log with Booly They don't seem to be 
packin’ guns. But look how heavy their 
vests hang. A gun in each side! Those 
boys can pull a gun and flop over that log 
quicker than can think. Do you 
notice how Nels and Monty and Gene are 
square between them guerrillas and the 


trail up here? It doesn't seem on purpose, 


you 


but it is. Look at Nels and Monty. How 
quiet they are confabin’ together, payin’ 
no attention to the guerrillas I see 
Monty look at Gene, then I see Nels look 
at Gene. Well, it's up to Gene And 


they’re goin’ to back him. I reckon, Miss 
Hammond, there'd be dead Greasers 
round that camp long ago if Nels and 
Monty were foot-loose. They’re beholdin’ 
to Gene. That's plain. And, Lord, how 
it tickles me to watch them! Both pack- 
in’ two forty-fives, butts swingin’ clear. 
There's twenty-four shots in them four 
guns And there's twenty-three guerril- 
las. If Nels and Monty ever throw guns 


! 
generous amount of 




















is the Titan 10-20. 


the home 


Works, 


tors is in use today. 
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HE 1920 ‘‘Ten-Twenty” that is 
going to outdistance 
tractors not only in the matter of 
nation-wide popular demand, but also 
d in general satisfaction to the farmer, 


In five years’ time a great many 
thousands of Titan tractors have been 
manufactured at the g 


Practically every one of these trac- 


ing not only the farmers of America, 
but also thousands in Europe, re- 
building the dormant war-torn acres 
that are hungry for crops. 

With so great a number of Titan 
active use — setting so 


many good examples to farmers in 
need of right power—it has been 
necessary to enlarge the manufac- 
turing facilities to meet the rapidly 
developing demand for this most 
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all other 





Titan 10-20 Features 


Wide friction-clutch pulley 
Economy throttle governor 








They are serv- 


There has 
price. Titan 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 


CHICAGO 


scene at the tractor plants is one of 
night-and-day 

men on the job. 
by the time this notice appears, pro- 
ducing volume will have been in- 
creased sufficiently to enable you to | 
get a Titan 10-20 for early spring 
delivery if your order is placed at once. 


you at the 1920 price fixed last July 
— $1,000 cash, f. 0. b. factory. See 
your International dealer. 


1 
, & 
3. Adjustable drawbar | 
4. Safety fenders 
5. Comfort platform 
6. Sixteen-tool set 
7. Free starting-instruction service 
sreat Milwaukee 
of the Titan, popular of popular tractors. The 


activity, with 5,000 
It is probable that, 





been no increase in 
10-20 is available for 
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before you'd 


close 
know what was up there'd be a pile of 


at that range, why, 
Greasers. There! Stewart said something 
to the Don. I wonder what. I'll gamble 
it was something to get the Don's outfit 
all close together. Sure! Greasers have 
no sense But them white guerrillas, 
they’re lookin’ some dubious. Whatever's 
comin’ off will come soon, you can bet. 
I wish I was down there. But maybe it 
won't come to a scrap, Stewart's set on 


avoidin’ that. He's a wonderful chap to 
get his way Lord, tho, I'd like to see 
him go after that overbearin’ Greaser! 
See! The Don can't stand prosperity. 
All this strange behavior of cowboys is 
beyond his pulque-soaked brains Then 
he’s a Greaser. If Gene doesn’t knock 


him on the head presently, he'll begin to 
get over his scare, even of Nels and 
Monty. But Gene’ll pick out the right time. 
And I'm gettin’ nervous, I want some- 
thin’ to start. Never saw Nels in but one 
fight, then he just shot a Greaser’s arm 
off for tryin’ to draw on him. But I've 
heard all about him. And Monty! Monty's 
the real, old-fashioned gun-man Why, 
none of them stories, them lies he told to 
entertain the Englishman, was a marker 
to what Monty has done. What I don't 
understand is how Monty keeps so quiet 


and easy and peaceful-like That's not 
his way, with such an outfit lookin’ for 
trouble. O-ha! Now for the grand bluff. 


Looks like no fight at all!” 

The guerrilla leader had ceased his rest- 
less steps and glances, and turned to 
Stewart with something of bold resolution 
in his aspect. 

“Gracias, senor,”” he said. ‘Adios.’ He 
swept his sombrero in the direction of tne 





leading down the mountain to the 
ranch; and as he completed the gesture 
a smile, crafty and-jeering, crossed his 
swarthy face. 


trail 


Ambrose whispered so low that Made- 
line scarcely heard him. “If the Greaser 
goes that way he'll find our horses and 
get wise to the trick. Oh, he’s wise now! 
But I'll gamble he never even starts on 
that trail.” 

Neither hurriedly nor guardedly, Stew- 
art rose out of his leaning posture and 
took a couple of long strides toward Don 
Carlos. 

“Go back the way you came,” he fairly 
yelled; and voice had the ring of a 
bugle. 

Ambrose nudged Madeline; his whisper 
was tense and rapid: *‘Don't miss nuthin’. 
Gene's called him. Whatever's coming off 
will be here quick as lightnin’. See! I 
guess maybe that Greaser don't savvy 
good U. S. lingo. Look at that durty yal- 
ler face turn green. Put one eye on Nels 
and Monty! That's great—just to see 
‘em. Just as quiet and easy. But oh, 
the difference. Bent and stiff—that means 
every muscle is like a rawhide riata. 
They're watchin’ with eyes that can 
the workin’s of them Greasers’ minds. 
Now there ain't a hoss-hair between them 
Greasers and hell!” 

Don Carlos gave Stewart one long, ma- 


his 


see 


lignant stare; then he threw his head 
back, swept up the sombrero, and his 
evil smile showed gleaming teeth. 


“Senor,” he began. 

With magnificent bound Stewart was 
upon him. The guerrilla’s cry was throt- 
tled in his throat. A fierce wrestling en- 
sued, too swift to see clearly; then heavy, 


eaten 
back. 
Then, crouching with his hands on the 


sodden blows, and Don Carlos was 
to the ground. Stewart leaped 





butts of guns at his hips, he yel he 
thundered at the guerrillas. He had been 
quicker than a panther, and now his voice 
was so terrible that it curdled Madelines 
blood, and the menace of deadly Vv 
in his crouching position made he! 
her eyes. But she had to open tl! 

that single instant, Nels and Mont) had 
leaped to Stewart's side. Both wer 








down with hands on the butts 

at their hips. Nels’ piercing y¢ I 
to divide Monty’s roar of rage. Then they 
ceased, and echoes clapped ne 
crags. The silence of those thr men 
crouching like tigers about to | was 
more menacing than the nerve-racking 
yells. 

Then the guerrillas wavered ar ke 
and ran for their horses. Dor rlos 
rolled over, rose, staggered away, to be 
helped upon his mount. He look« ack, 
his pale and bloody face that of a t art- 
ed demon. The whole band got | ace 
tion and were gone in a moment : 

‘T knew it,’’ declared Ambrose Nevet 
seen a Greaser who could face & play- 
That was some warm. And Monty Price 
never flashed a gun! He'll never set 
over that. I reckon, Miss Hammond, we? 
some lucky to avoid trouble. Gene had his 
way, as you seen. We'll be makin’ tracks 
for the ranch in about two shakes.” 

“Why?” whispered Madeline, breath 


lessly. She became conscious that she 
was weak and shaken. 

“Because the guerrillas sure will get 
their nerve back, and come sneakin’ 0 
our trail or try to head us off by 3m 
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’ replied Ambrose. ‘That's their 


ushin 

— ‘Otherwise three cowboys couldn’t 
pluff a whole gang like that. Gene knows 
the nature of Greasers. They're white- 
liv a. But I reckon we're in more dan- 
“ ww than before, unless we get a 
= start down the mountain. There! 
C s callin’. Come! Hurry!” 


1 had slipped down from her van- 
t point, and therefore had not seen 
t ist act in that little camp fire drama. 
It seemed, however, that her desire for 
e 
z 
t 





nent was satisfied, for her face was 
she trembled when she asked if 
gone. 

in’'t see the finish, but those hor- 





the guerrillas were 


r lls were enough for me.” 

\mbrose hurried the three women over 
t igh rocks down to the cliff. The 
cowboys below were saddling horses in 
hast Evidently, all the horses had been 
br ht out of hiding. Swiftly, with re- 
gard only for life and limb, Madeline, 
Helen and Christine were lowered by las- 


soes and half carried down to the level. 
» time they were safely down the 
- members of the party appeared on 
the cliff above. They were in excellent 
appearing to treat the matter as 
joke 
ose put Christine on a horse and 
thru the pines; Frankie Slade 
kewise with Helen. Stewart led 
ne's horse up to her, helped her to 
and spoke one stern word, ‘‘Wait!” 
is fast as one of the women reached 
el, she was put upon a horse and 
away by a cowboy escort. Few 
were spoken. Haste seemed to 
great essential. The horses were 
, and, once in the trail, spurred and 
to a swift trot. One cowboy drove 
r pack horses, and these were hur- 
loaded with the party’s baggage. 
and his companions mounted, 
lloped off to catch the others in 
d. This left Madeline behind, with 
t and Nels and Monty. 
y’re goin’ to switch off at the hol- 


spirits 





away 





ler thet heads the trail a few miles down,” 
Nels was sayin, as he tightened his sad- 
dle-girth “Thet holler heads into a big 
canyo! Once in thet, it’ll be every man 
fer hisself. I reckon there won't be any- 
thin’ wuss than a rough ride.” 

‘els smiled reassuringly at Madeline, 


iid not speak to her. Monty took 
nteen and filled it at the spring 
ing it over the pommel of her sad- 
put a couple of biscuits in the 





fergit to take a drink an’ a bite 

» ridin’ along,” he said. “‘An’ 
rry, Miss Majesty. Stewart’ll be 
an me an’ Nels hangin’ on the 
mber and sullen face did not 
strange intensity, but the 
his eyes Madeline felt she would 
forget. Left alone with these three 
10w stripped of all pretense, she 
how fortune had favored her, 

peril still hung in the balance. 
swung astride his big black, 
, and whistled. At the whistle 
] jumped, and with swift canter 
followed Stewart. Madeline looked back 
to see Neis already up and Monty hand- 
ing him a rifle. Then the pines hid her 
view. 

Once in the trail, Stewart’s horse broke 
into a lop. Majesty changed his gait 
and kept at the black’s heels. Stewart 
called back a warning. The low, wide- 
spreading branches of trees might brush 
Madeline out of the saddle. Fast riding 
thru the forest along a crooked, obstruct- 
ed trail called forth all her alertness. 
Likewise the stirring of her blood, always 
Susceptible to the spirit and motion of a 
, let alone one of peril, now began to 
b and burn away the worry, the dread 
nd the coldness that had weighted her 


its 




















Stewart wheeled at right- 
2 trail and entered a hollow 
low bluffs. Madeline saw 
open patches of ground 
horse took to a _ brisk 
hollow deepened, narrowed, 
rocky, full of logs and _ brush. 
exerted all her keenness, and 
to keep close to Stewart. She 
nk of him, nor her own safety, 
ping Majesty in the tracks of 
of eluding the sharp spikes in 
rush, of avoiding the treacher- 


n two 
1 the 
Here Stewart's 
Walk The 
beca 








stones. 
ast Madeline was brought to a dead 
stewart and his horse blocking 
Looking up, she saw t were 
ead of a canyon that yawned 
d widened its gray-walled, 
itched slopes down to a_ black 
f fir. The drab monotony of the 
S made contrast the forest, 
n the distance, rosy and smoky, 
lesert tetracting her gaze, Mad- 
v pack horses cross an open space 
low, and she thought she saw 
hounds Stewart's dark eyes 
‘Tehed the slopes high up along the 
Then he put the 
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descent. 
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Back 


seft by the 
Stewart did not follow 
ed off to the right, zigzagging an 
iy — thru the roughest ground 
‘ine had ever ridden over. He 
we’ thru cedars, threaded a tortuous 

m¢ boulders, made his 
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the Farm 


The TORO is the last word in useful, adapt- 


able farm power equipment—the final achieve- 
ment that replaces horses and makes the motor- 
ization of the farm complete. It comprises two 
standard efficient machines in one, a thoroughly 
practical two-row cultivator and a dependable 
tractor. Each machine operates independable of 
the other and the dual equipment will do the work 
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of from two to four horses. 































from Cultivator to Tractor 
from Tractor to Cultivator 


Just change twice yearly. Use as a tractor to prepare 
ground for seeding and plant seed. Then use a cultivator 
until harvest season and change back into a tractor for fall plowing, 
hauling, belt power work, etc. The change can be made by any- 
one—just as simple as changing a tire on your car. You do not dis- 
turb a single working part and it is impossible to.make a mistake. 


As a Cultivator As a Tractor 


it will do seeding in early spring when the ground __ it will pull a 16-inch plow or two 
is still soft. It will do discing and harrowing, cul- _10 or 12-inch plows, under aver- 
tivate corn and all kinds of row crops in any lo- age conditions, at a speed of about 
cality. Cultivates more row crops inaday than 3 miles per hour. It is unusually 
can be done by two men and four horses. Is well balanced and compact. 
built in three widths—18 to 48 inches. Measures 36-in. wide, 51-in. high. 


Toro Motor Company 


Send for 
Catalog 


Tells how 
to convert 
from cul- 
tivator to i 
tractor P 
and back . 
again. It | i\] 
shows sim- 
plictty of 
design and | 
operation. Hint 


The Toro §f} 
sold as a NW < 

tractor with A lt mM 
cultivator | 
parts as ac- |e N 


3056 SNELLING AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





































cessories or as i: } 
a cultivator with i ANNI 
tractor parts a8 ac- 11) RSLS 
cessories, Or—sold WN 
one without the other. HA 
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slide down slanting banks of soft earth, 
picked a slow and cautious progress 
across weathered slopes of loose rock. 
Madeline followed, finding in this ride a 
tax on strength and judgment. On an or- 
dinary horse, she never could have kept 
in Stewart's trail. It was dust and heat, 
a parching throat, that caused Madeline 
to think of time; and she was amazed to 
see the sun sloping to the west. Stewart 
never stoppef; he never looked back; he 
never spoke. He must have heard the 
horse close behind him. Madeline remem- 
bered Monty’s advice about drinking and 
eating as she rode along. The worst of 
that rough travel came at the bottom of 
the canyon. Dead cedars and brush and 
logs were easy to pass compared with the 


miles, it seemed, of loose boulders. The 
horses slipped and stumbled. Stewart 
proceeded here with exceeding care. At 


last, when the canyon opened into a level 
forest of firs, the sun was getting red in 
the west 

Stewart quickened the gait of his horse. 


After a mile or so of easy travel the 
ground again began to fall decidedly, 
sloping in numerous ridges, with draws 


between. Soon night shadowed the deep- 
er gullies. Madeline was refreshed by the 
cooling of the air. 

Stewart traveled slowly now. The barks 
of coyotes seemed to startle him. Often 
he stopped to listen. And during one of 
those intervals the silence 
sharp rifle shots. Madeline could not tell 
whether they were near or far, to right 
or left, behind or before. Evidently, 
Stewart was both alarmed and baffled. 
He dismounted. He went cautiously for- 





| 


was broken by 


| 
| 
| 























“Get off,’ he said, in a low voice, 


he stepped out of the door. 


ward to listen. Madeline fancied she heard as 


a cry, low and far away. It was only that 


of a coyote, she convinced herself, yet He helped her down and led her inside. 
it was so wailing, so human, that she where again he struck a match. Madeline 
shuddered. Stewart came _ back. He caught a glimpse of a rude fireplace and 


slipped the bridles of both horses, and he rough-hewn logs. Stewart’s blanket and 


led them. Every few paces he stopped to saddle lay on the hard-packed earthen 
listen He changed his direction several floor. 

times, and the last time he got among ‘Rest a little,”” he said. ‘I’m going inte 
rough, rocky ridges The iron shoes of the woods a piece to listen. Gone only a 
the horses cracked on the rocks. That minute or so.” 


Madeline had to feel around in the dark 
to lecate the saddle and blanket. When 
she lay down, it was with a grateful sense 
of ease and relief. As her body rested, 


sound must have penetrated far into the 
forest. It perturbed Stewart, for he 
searched for softer ground. Meanwhile, 
the shadows merged into darkness The 


stars shone The wind rose. Madeline however, her mind became the old throng- 
believed hours passed. ing maze for sensation and thought. Ali 

Stewart halted again. In the gloom | 44y she had attended to the alert business 
Madeline discerned a log cabin, and be- of helping ber horse Now, what had al- 
eis ? . : : ready happened, the night, the silence, 
yond it pear-pointed dark trees piercing the proximity of Stewart, and his strange, 
the sky-line. She could just make out | stern caution, the possible happenings to 


Stewart's tall form as he leaned against 
his horse. Either he was listening or 
debating what to do—perhaps both. Pres- 


her friends—all claimed their due share 
of her feeling. She went over them all 
with lightning swiftness of thought. She 


ently he went inside the cabin. Madeline believed, and she was sure Stewart be- 
heard the scratching of a match; then lieved, that her friends, owing to their 
she saw a faint light. The cabin ap- quicker start down the mountain, had not 


peared to be deserted Probably it was 
one of the many habitations belonging to 


been headed off in their travel by any 
of the things which had delayed Stewart. 


prospectors and foresters who lived in This conviction lifted the suddenly re- 
the mountains. Stewart came out again turning dread from her breast; and as 
He walked around the horses, out into the for herself, somehow she had no fear. 






gloom, then back to Madeline. For a long 
moment he stood as still as a statue and 


But she could not sleep; and she did not 
try to. 

















listened. Then she heard him mutter: Stewart's soft steps sounded outside. 
“If we have to start quick, I can ride His dark form loomed the door. As he 
bareback."’ With that he took the saddle sat down, Madeline heard the thump of 


and blanket off his horse and carried them 
into the cabin. 


a gun that he laid beside him on the sill; 
then the thump of another as he put that 








down, too. The sounds thrilled her. Stew 
art’s wide shoulders filled the door; his 
finely shaped head and strong, stern pro- 


showed clearly in outline against the 
the wind waved his hair. He turned 
ear to that wind and liste Mo- 
sat for what to her seemed 


file 
sky; 
his 
tionless he 
hours 
Then the 


ned 


stirring memory of the day’s 


adventure, the feeling of the beauty of the 
night, and a strange, deep-seated, sweet- 
ly vague consciousness of happiness por- 
tending, were all burned out in hot, press- 
ing pain at the remembrance of Stewart’s 


disgrace in her eyes. Something had 





changed within her so that what had been 
anger at herself was sorrow for him. He 
was such a splendid man She could not 
feel the same; she knew her debt to him, 
yet she could not thank him, could not 


speak to him She fought an unintelli- 


gible bitterness. 

Then she rested with closed eyes, and 
time seemed neither short nor long. When 
Stewart called her, she opened her eyes 
to see the gray of dawn She rose and 
stepped outside The horses whinnied 
In a moment she was in the saddle, aware 


of cramped muscles and a weariness of 


limbs. Stewart led off at a sharp trot into 


the fir forest They came to a trail into 
which he turned. The horses traveled 
steadily; the descent grew less steep; the 
firs thinned out; the gray gloom bright- 
ened 

When Madeline rode out of the firs, the 
sun had arisen, and the foothills rolled 
beneath her; and at their edge, where the 
gray of valley began, she saw a dark 
patch that she knew was the ranch house. 

(Continued next week.) 
° 
Justice for the Mule 

In various cities you will find kindly 
and good people have put up monuments 
and fountains and watering troughs in 
memory of ‘“‘man’s patient friend,’ the 
horse. In almost every city you will see 
noble statues in which the horse figures 
heroically In New York, it looks as if 
New Year’s Day will be made one of trib 


horse. 
Ehrlich, 


“open house 


ute to the 
Mrs. Jacob 
established 


New Year's time 


you will remember, 
” for the 
Every caller got 


his h 


horses at 


au the 


oats, bran, hay and such eart—or 


rather, his stomach—desired. The poorer 


and leaner and more worn and disabled 
the horse, the greater his welcome. 
This fine charity led Reynom «arson 


of Brooklyn, to write a letter @ warm 
preciation. In it he said: 


“I wonder if the American 


ap- 


peopre reat- 


ize what we owe to the horse in the pasc 
war! How this faithful animal struggiea 
and gave his life the same as we boys! 
It would have been impossible for us to 
clear the Argonne forest and to bring up 
supplies, ammunitions and guns without 
him. A good many times ne nad to go 
hungry—nothing to eat for days, stand out 
in the rain and cold, no pianxets to keep 
him warm, but still he was always wifiing 
to do his bit I know 1! owe this dumb 
animal my life, for we were caught m a 
trap one day, and he gave his tife for 
mine.” 

Far be it from us to detract from the 


horse. F 
on anything he 
Nobly and wonderfully he 
mankind 
But when 


ar be it from us to cast aspersion 
has done in waPf or peace. 
has served 


all is said that should be safd 


in glory of the horse, when we weep at 
the tomb of Bucephalus and cast myrtle 
on the mound of Rhadamanthus, why not 
say a word or give a thought to that rela- 
ive ‘“‘once removed” of the horse, and also, 
you might say, of the ass—that magnifi- 


cent but unhonored quadruped, the mule? 

Why is it that we always prate about 
the virtues of the horse and never of the 
mule? Answer that, if you please 

What the horse done in war that 
has not been done as well, if not better, 
by the mule? Mr. Larson tells of the 
horse bringing up supplies to the A. FE. F., 
going for days without “eats, always 
willing, always faithful. Wasn't the mule 
there, too? Of course he was. The offi- 
cial records show he was and 
“shell shocked” and biown all the 
map of France by the Germans—but what 
about it? You haven't heard the mule 
complain. 

We have always held and always shall 
hold that military heroes, when presented 
in effigy to the aJimiring gaze of poster- 
ity, should be shown astride a mule and 
not a horse. It is a matter of record that 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, the great cavalry 
leader of the south, generally rode a mule 
J. E. B. Stuart rode a mule almost as 
often as a horse Mosby, the raider, was 
finicky about horses, but knew the mule 
pretty well. The magnificent part played 
by the Schuenberg mules in the Boer war 
has been described The of mules 


has 


‘gassed” 


over 


number 


that went to France to support the A. E 
F. was far larger, we believe, in propor- 
tion, than of horses It is true, we admit, 
the mule did not volunteer It is true 
he was drafted, but here were a lot of 
captains, loots, top-seargeants corporals 
and high privates who came back all 








WATLACES’ 


to be shown. 
He does 
nor does ; he 

rusty practice. 
are examined sanel} 


It was told to this hereeiiee that the Milwaukee 
Air Power Pump Co. representative 
county was an expert, trained to install, ona 
special plan for each farm, a water 
and lightsystem that wouldincrease the farm’s 
value and profits and bring the water up di- 
rect from the well and cistern every time the 


separate, 






not — blindly at each new thing, 
cling forever to every ancient, 
New methods submitted tohim 
y and thoroughly 


FARMER 


Wy 


AN \\ 


WY 


€Z 


nerease ° Your 2 a “Profits 


This farm belongs to a man whom his neigh- 
bors call the man with an open mind. He 
ways has to be shown; but he is always ready 


al- 


convinced. 


tested. dairy; 
in his 


convince 


profits. 
county. 


Our representative has been trained. 
this farmer did —talk to our representative; 
there’s no charge for consulting him. Let him 
you that he knows how to make your 
farm worth more, besides making you bigger 
We have 
If you don’t know him, write us. 


faucet was turned. This farmer went to the 
trained representative. With many questions, 
the farmer searched for exact facts. 


He was 


The system was installed. 

His farm, shown in the above illustration, now 
has water piped directly from well and cistern 
to farmhouse, barn,lawn, watering trough and 
and there’ 


selectriclightinall buildings. 
Do as 


a representative in your 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO., 854 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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doiled up with medals and things, 
were drafted, too. 

Why is it that nobody 
to say in praise of the 
he get no decoration, 


ever has anything 
mule? ‘Why does 
no honorable men- 


tion, no tribute, no New Year cheer? It’s 
not fair We do not say the American 
mule won the world war, but we do claim 


he did his full part—and the Lord can do 
no more. 

Most persons do not know the muie, 
and, therefore, do not appreciate him. 
There are those who have accused the 
mule of laziness, lack of enterprise and 
other things. here never was anything 
more unjust The mule is not lazy He 


merely is temperamental. Like the darky, 
he needs encouragement and stimulation. 
If you speak his language he can under- 
stand you. If you do not, he can not. To 
talk “mule” you must the collegiate 
course along the Mississippi levees. 

It is time honor was done to the mule. 


take 


It is fitting that a monument be raised 
to him here or there or somewhere or all 
three together. He has talents far great- 


er than the 
he can sing! 


horse. He can sing—oh! how 
He can kick—oh what would 


Yale have given for a mule in that last 
game with Harvard! He is resolute, as 
you know if you ever tried to argue him 
out of an opinion or position once as- 
sumed. He is brave, the bravest of the 
brave. He is modest—for he never has 
sought favor or renown either for his 


deeds or nobility of lineage. 









If the first day of the year is to be 
the day of tribute to the horse, why not 
the first of April for the mule?—Com- 
merce and Finance. 

The Character Factory 

I figure it oot this way. There’s one 
thing we never stop doing while we're 
alive on this earth, and that is, makin’ 
character o° some kind or ither Gin we 
dinna try to mak’ a guid one we'll mak’ 
a bad one wi'oot tryin’, It was for the 
makin’ o’ men an’ women that this warld 
has been shape It has taken a 
guid years to dae it, they 
tell us, but, it was for a character 
factory, we canna say it wasna wroren the 
troubk And noo, after all this has been 
got guid an’ ready, a lot o’ us sl thru 
wi'oot a thought but to dodge the rough 
spots, an’ to mak’ the rest o’ humanity 


pay oor bills.—Sandy Fraser. 
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want no customers to keep’ see 
a decided bargain. 
you 30 days’ time for testing. 


Flower Seeds 


fer. 


to investigate before you buy. 


can offer the biggest and best b: 
tify to this fac 
Write toda: 


buy. it mean money to you. 


BOX 1104 





RAs» SEEDS ToMakelew Customers 


fact, 


AND SAVE BIG MONEY ON ALL SEEDS 
Notice the prices quoted in thisad. Justa sample of the astonishing barga:ns we ae to ofe 


Our catalog is filled with hundreds of others just as good. 
year’s seeds until you have had Berry’s prices. 


== BEFORE YOU BUY SEEDS, CET OUR SAMPLES AND 


COMPARE OUR QUALITY AND LOW PRICES 
Prices you can’t duplicate on Field and Grass Seed of all kinds. Be sure 
It means dollars to 1; We are larg- 
est growers and dealers in Seeds selling direct to t 
argains. Our customers will tes- 
Get our 116-page catalog and 
for special prices and aamples of seed you wish to 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO. 


CLARINDA, 


AT WHOLESALE 


HIGH QUALITY RECLEANED 
SEED—TESTED AND GUARANTEED 


Guaranteed as represented, sold subject to Government or State test and 


r approval. We 


unless they are convinced they have sav —_ and have 
That is the way we sell our seed. We leave it to you te and give 
Don’t pay two profits on Grass Sip hendemntes 


all kinds. Write 


and get the best at sight pres and —_ money Also have big supply 3 high-testing Gare 


You are not ready to buy this 








ne Farmer and 









convinced, 











SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Destroy the Seng and worms, 
end thus be sure of large yields o 
perfect fruit. 

Excelsior Spraying 
Outfits and 
Prepared Mixtures 
are used in large orchards 
and highly endorsed by euc- 
cessful growers rite for our 
money-saving catalog, whic also 
contains a full treatise on spraying 

Fruit and Vegetable crops. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO., 
Box73 Quincy, OL 


SEED CORN 


Get larger corn yields by planting Lucerne 
Lawns Farm Seed Corn. Our corn is care- 
fully selected by experts — dried in a special 
curing house—guaranteed high germination test 
Grows right—matures guickly—big yields. Pleased cus 

Ts everywhere. rite for #vee Sample and prices 


PAUL 0. COOPER, Box 40 HAMMOND, ILL. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 













GRimMAlfalfa 


Be sure to get Lyman’s—it’s the guar 
lena kind that does not + i rerkill. — 
insures heaviest yields and highest feeding value 
Requires less seed. Grows early in the Spring 
Certificate of gen caus with each order. Writ te fog 
free Booklet “How I be ty Grimm Alfalfa.” 
fa Introducet 


A.B. Lyman, 322 &.W SB Water St. Excelsior, Mist. 
EVERGREENS 


nd- 
Hardy sorts, Nursery Grown, for ¥ x 
breaks, hedges and lawn planting A... 
ship everywhere. Write at once for Fr: 
Evergreen Book. Weert 's cae Ever 
green growers. Est. 
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Strawb rry Raspberry. grape, cur- 
otrawberry rant, blackberry piants, 
trees and flowers. Everything to plant. Will pay 
you toanswer this little ad. list FREE, Write 





THE ALLEGAN NURSERY, Bex 43 Allegan, Michigan 




















































































































i +<.Two million evergreens, all waiting 
mi. for you inmy pureery Every size, 
ty for 










grown, root 

gules teed and sold oe at abet ~ 4 
and _ 80: ate rice pu 

a windbreak within the reach of every 


FREE 


Fy CATALOG 


inted in natural rs. 
fy Handsomely illustrated. Fill- 
ed with ins the like of 
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farmer. 














It’s a planting guide and catalog 
for every fener and home owner. 
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Besides evergreens, 

@ my 400 acre nursery con- 
tains fruits, flowers, o 
mentals of every variety. 
: ou 















want or need 

prices far below 
anything you can 
get elsewhere and 
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{Northern grown epple 
Trees, old, assort- 


famous De 
lous pies, Sit for $e 
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PEDIGREED CORN 


Every bushe! of Ainsworth Pure-Bred Seed Oo: 
is ya germination test 
r cen 





rm 
of 95 to 
pe Our seed is propagated on our 
own thousand-acre farms; is hand picked, racked 
and dried in the largest ond most modern dry- 
e 
high grade corn at high prices. 


arket demands 
lant new stock 
this year and increase your yield. We have 
thousands of satisfied customers, many of whom 
beve increased their yields as much as 15 bushels 
per acre. rite for our new “Seed Corn An- 
nual."’ It tells why. lect your seed now and 
have it shipped later. Hundreds are disappoint. 
ed each year who order too late. W. jay. 
“The Seed House on the Farm” 


W. T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box J-9 Mason City, Il. 
Siri nm tt 


ing plants in the world. 
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Marapiat $2 TO $3 PER BUSHEL 
ter. 





le seed such as we offer will be very scarce 
Righor. ict your while you can obtain 
. Every 



















)0D SEEDS 


GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 


Over 700 illustrations of vere 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


> R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, IIL 


VERGREENS 


<2 




















ForWindbreaks, 
Hedges and 
Lawns. Large stock, reasonable prices. Get 





bu your Evergreens from specialists, 56 years in 
siness. Send for free illustrated catalog. 


—erereen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 













Please mention this paper when writing. 
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IOWA. 
Adams County, (sw) Iowa, Feb. 5th.— 
There will be a large crop of corn put 


out here this year. A fairly good number 
of brood sows are being kept. Farmers 
are going out of sheep as compared with 
last year. Horses are selling better than 
last fall A good number of sales. Hay 
is selling at $40 a ton, corn up to $1.35 
a bushel, oats 80 cents.—Ralph Knodle 
Jefferson County, Iowa, Feb. 11th 
—There is much farm land changing 
hands Farm are bringing record 
prices. Money seems to be plentiful. Corn 
brings above $1.50; hay, $25 in the mow: 
very few milk cows below $100. The only 
cheap thing is horses and the prediction 
is that a few years more they will be 
high and scarce. There are thirty-seven 
hew tractors in the county. We have a 
mighty live Farm Bureau that is doing 
things, and another big thing in our 
county is the Jefferson County Community 
Club. We also have a Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, that succeeded last year in ge 
ting a bigger price for our wool than the 


(se) 


sales 


t- 


state association received.—A. B. F. P. 
Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, Feb. 13th.— 

A long, cold winter has caused a large 

amount of roughage to be consumed by 


the farm animals. The small corn crop of 
last year was all saved as far as it was 
convenient, but feed will be scarce before 
spring. All stock looking well Several 
farmers report young lambs. Hogs doing 
well, but market is not very necouraging 
for $1.30 corn to be fed to 13 to 14-cent 
hogs. There are still a few public sales 
with fair prices. Lots of moving. Roads 
in bad condition for moving hay and feed. 


—J. Diedrich. 

Madison County. (sc) Iowa, Feb. 138th.— 
The first eight days of February were 
cloudy and damp, the third everything 


was covered with a glare of ice, the fifth 
we had a light snow. The sunshine of 
the past few days has taken off nearly all 
the snow. Some corn in the field yet. 
Corn is being shipped in at $1.46 per bush- 
el. Some report winter wheat damaged, 
owing to the heavy snowfall before the 
ground was frozen. We have had 13% 
inches of snow this winter. Live stock 
is looking well. Not many fall pigs. 
Everything is still very high in price.— 
c. J. Young, 





ILLINOIS, 
Fayette County, (se) IL, 
have had a very steady 
with quite a good deal of 
until February ist, when the snow and 
ice started to melt away, and it’s about 
all gone now. Wheat and rye and new 
meadows are looking poor. Some of the 
cattle are beginning to look thin on ac- 
count of shortage of feed, and very few 
hogs are to be found in this locality, as 
there wasn’t much corn raised here on 
account of the severe drouth last year. 
Eges sell here at 50 cents per dozen; 
butter-fat, 55 cents per pound; wheat, 
$2.60; oats, 75 cents; corn shipped in sold 
here at $1.57. Lots of public sales around 
here. Quite a few cases of ‘‘flu”’ and 
measles in this vicinity.—John H. Schoon 
McLean County, (c) Ill, Feb. 9th.—The 
snow is all gone, and it is beginning to 
look as tho the backbone of winter is 
about broken. Some farmers are report- 
ing the arrival of new pigs; however, the 
main crop will be farrowed in March. A 
good many farm changes will be made 
here in the spring, and moving will be 
the main job about March ist Some 
farms have been sold at fabulous prices, 
ranging from $400 to $700 per acre. A good 
many people consider McLean county the 
garden spot of the world.—D. R. B. 


Feb. 10th.—We 
winter so far, 
snow and sleet 


NEBRASKA. 


Otoe County, (se) Neb., 
We have been having some 
sleet and rain storms, which 
roads very bad, and makes it hard to 
eare for stock. Stock in fair condi- 
tion, and we have had a nice winter for 
the most part, on man and beast. Lots of 
wood cutting was done on account of the 
coal shortage. We had a poor corn crop 
last year, and other crops were not up 
to the standard by any means. We are in 
hopes for a better crop in general this 
coming season.—L. D. McKay. 

Butler County, (e) eb Feb. 13th.— 
Snow gone and roads are muddy. Lots 
of farm sales. Considerable building is 
being planned. Farmers are not as opti- 
mistic as they were last year Plenty of 
ears at the elevators, but farmers are not 
selling grain because of the drop in price 
A good many farmers are moving west, 
where land is cheaper. Horses and brood 


10th.— 
bad 


Feb. 
very 
makes the 


is 


’ 


sows are in good demand Most farmers 
have their cattle tuberculin tested, and 
a few head are affected. Butter, 45 cents; 
eggs, 40 cents.—Harold W. Dewey. 
Dodge County, (e) Neb., Feb. 138th.— 
The winter has been remarkably free 


The frequent showers 
evenly over the ground 
which were 


from windstorms. 
of snow have lain 
except on the wheat fields, 


mostly bare. Frost is not deep in the 
ground. Feed is quite abundant, and 
stock is healthy and in good condition. A 


Stock and imple- 
There never 


great many farm sales. 
ments bringing fair prices, 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
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Save Your 


saving your small grain. You have 
! allowing your grain to remain too lo 
is to thresh it when it is ready, 
thresher to come to you. 


Fl wooD 


Farmers--- 


Look ahead through the coming season—firstthe spring rains, 
me then your growing crops—then comes harvest and the vital problem of 


DIVIDUA 


THRESHER 








Crops 100% 


experienced the loss that comes from 
ng in the shock. The way to save it 
without the wasteful waiting fora 


BROS. L 


The INDIVIDUAL is built in two sizes—20x36 and 24x46— 


and was designed for use with small tractors. 


This machine is built on 


the same principle as our standard size threshers, only smaller in size and 


capacity. 
hundreds of them since—one jobber 


We built the first INDIVIDUAL in 1917, and have built 


ordered six hundred INDIVIDUALS 


this year, but not until he had investigated its work, and compared it 


with other machines. 
“The Wood Bros, Individ 


ual Separator is 0. K. It is 


ght running and I am driving it with the Fordson 


tractor and it does away 
, 


with a large crew.”—Yours 


Karl Hoff, Max, N. D., November 19, 1919. 


It is just as true in 1920 as when th 


e expression originated—‘“‘Prac- 


tice makes perfect”—Wood Brothers thirty-five years of teste 
ing and improving, where improvement could be made, has 


perfected the INDIVIDUAL to its 


thresher efficiency. Let us tell you more about it. Mail 
in the coupon today for book of facts. 


Wood Bros.Thresher Co. 


DES MOINES, [OWA 


25 E, 20th St. 


BRANCH OFFI 
| 


CEs 
eapolis, Minn. Lincotn, Neb. 
— Decatur, iil. 


cl 


resent high standard of Wood Bros, 
Thresher Co., 
26 FE. 20th St. 


Des Moines, lowa. 
Please send me more 


information about the 
INDIVIDUAL 


S/S 
raf 


Name 


. 


Address 





were so many changes of locations on the 
farms in any one year as there is at this 


time. A feeling of unrest is very mani- 
fest.—David Brown. 

Sarpy County, (e) Neb., Feb. 18th.— 
With the snow gone, winter wheat looks 
good, altho the acreage is small. Condi- 
tions are such that we look for wheat to 
come thru all right. There has been a 


considerable number of sheep and lambs 
dipped for scab in early February The 
dipping is effective for scab, but the dry- 
ing-off process is not so good for the lamb 
when it is necessary to do the work in 
mid-winter. An unusual lot of farm sales 
being held, and attended by large crowds, 
who pay well for anything offered.—Geo. 
K. Gramlich. 


MISSOURI. 


Andrew County, (nw) Mo., Feb. 14th.— 
There are from one to five cases of “flu” 
at nearly every farm home. Weather very 
changeable. Wheat doesn’t look very 
good, but we can't tell yet. Public sales 
continue; stock of all kinds still selling 
high. Horses going higher, and will be 
very scarce when the plows start Stock 
hogs and milk cows are the scarcest things 
on the farms in our county There is a 
shortage of chickens on the farms also. 
The fact is, all kinds of stock are short 
in numbers to what they used to be. Corn 
$1.50; oats, 80 cents; hay, $15 to $22; 
wheat all sold; hens, 28 cents; springs, 24 
cents; cream, 54 cents: butter, 40 cents; 
shorts, $3; tankage, $5.50.—J. W. Griggs. 

Platte County, Mo., Feb. 12th.— 
Spring weather prevails here in southern 
Missouri, and men are sowing oats and 
women are gardening. Trucks have driv- 
en all freight trains from the mountain 
roads, and nearly every one has an auto- 
mobile of some kind. Land has doubled 
in price, but is still cheap compared with 
land in the northern part of the state and 
in lowa.—D. B. Thomas. 


(Ss) 


KANSAS. 


Anderson County, (e) Kan., Feb. 6th. 
—One instance will show shipping condi- 
tions here A farmer sixteen miles from 
the county-seat and five miles from two 
small stations, all on the Missouri Pacific 
railroad, has wheat for sale. Since they 
could not get cars at the small stations, 
he sold it at the farm to a dealer in the 
county-seat. This dealer offered 17% 
cents per bushel to deliver at the car at 
the county-seat, which of course came out 





of the producer. Such is the farmer’s life 
since the government control of railroads 
went into effect. Not half as much wheat 
has been sold in this county as there was 
last year.—B. W. Gowdy. 

McPherson County, (c) Kan., Feb. 7th. 
—Most farmers have been buying corn to 
feed, paying $1.60 to $1.65 a bushel. This 
means that we are feeding hogs at a loss. 
I expect to get out of the hog business 
another year, if conditions do not change. 
The trouble is that in this section the 
corn crop too often is uncertain. If we 
had sure crops of corn every year, it would 
not hurt us so much.—J, A. Swanson. 





INDIANA, 

Putnam County, (w) Ind., Feb. 9th.— 
Wheat does not seem very flourishing, as 
the ice of three week's duration just 
leaving. Wheat looks dead, and did be- 
fore the snow and ice, on account of the 
@routh and severe cold weather with no 
covering. It does not appear as rank by 
a great deal as last year, but was sown 
much later in general than last year, and 
it was so dry that it did not get much 
of a fall growth. Should the next two 
months be open warm weather after the 
ground once gets thawed out, it may have 
some outcome yet, unless alternate freez- 
ing and thawing gives it a poor chanc 
We farmers are at a loss to know what to 
do regarding a clover crop, with the state 
of the wheat and the price of clover seed 
both to consider No spring work doing 
as yet. Stock wintering fairly well where 
well shedded and fed. Not quite as many 
cattle as usual, but hogs have been more 
plentiful to date, with not so many bred 
as last year, on account of there being 
no assurance as to prices. The truck 
business will fix our common gravel roads 
if not stopped when roads thaw thru. 
Corn is higher here than at market, $1.60 
to $1.70, for most every one feeds all he 
raises, and buys to feed also—with a few 
exceptions, of course. Assessors are ata 
loss whether to assess property this spring 
or just let the state board do it, as the 
board will change the figures if it sees 
fit. Many assessors think it not worth 
while to try to help assess, but want to 
let the board have full swing and see how 
they will make out.—Elisha Patrick. 

Lake County, (nw) Ind., Feb. 11th.— 
Fine winter weather; cold, but steady; 
ground frozen since about December ist. 
Late planted wheat looks good; early 
planted has some fly. More public sales 
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Owing to the Potato shortage of the 
past season, big prices await the grower 


of early new Potatoes. 


Secure the best and most productive 
seed stock obtainable and cash in when | 
the time comes. 


Get Our New Catalog 


Gives descriptions and prices of all 
most productive northern grown varieties, 
produced from treated seed. 

Everything in Seeds and 
Stock direct from the 
today—catalog free. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO., 
120 First Ave., FARIBAULT, MINN. 


[Evers Home Should Geow These 
M ty 


e 
Tomatoes 


Add to the deliciousness of <— 
your meals by having big, rich 
re meaty, solid, improve 
Excelsior Tomatoes, ripen: 
early and plenty till trost. 

flere is our splendid garden 
ection 


Nursery 
grower. Write 

















Big- Boston Curled, 
Radish Fireball, Radish Icicle. 
Send 50 cents now for this eol- 
lection. With it you _get one 
ackage of Excelsior Tomatoes 
Pree. Also ask for our big 
new catalog 


ST.LOUIS SEED Co.4118 Washington Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


SEEDS 


Highest grade, guaranteed 
ee to prow and absolutely de> 
pendable, the kind to use for valuable 
results. (Ve are “growers buy direct.” 


' ; 

Send'20 Cents j 
an@ we will send: one regular packet John Raer 
Tomato, 10¢ packet Tenderheart Lettuce, 10c packet 
Hovey Dew Muskmeton, 10c packet Perfection 
Radish. Giant Sweet Peas, Asters, Verbena, and 
other flower seeds, al! worth 75c, and coupon good 
for 20c 6n large or small orders, 
together with our big. richly illus- 
trated Seed and Plant Book. 


DeGIORGI BROTHERS 


COUNCIL BLUFFS. IA. 
Oesk 12 



































Seed Corn 


We, with our associate company, are the largest 
exclusively seed corn firm in the United States. 
Grow and breed all ncorn. All the standard 
high vielding varieties. Germination practically 
perfect. All seed shipped on 10 days’ approval. Write 
today for most beautiful seed corn booklet ever published. 


L. K. Ellsberry & Co. (°i") fesse 


Nevada, lowa 


SEED CORN 


Improved Ried's Yellow Dent, selected in the fleld 
before frost. Bred by the most approved scientific 
method. Guaranteed to germinate and to increase 
your yield. Grown on my own farm, price 65.00 per 
bu., lots of five bu. or more #@4.50 per bu Write to 


Wickfield Farms, J. C. Silver, Prop., Stockport, la. 


our ou 








30 Varieties Strawberries C heap! 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberrtes, 
Currants, Grapes, Trees. 


HERSEY’S NURSERY CO., Parkersburg, lowa 


qt DAN GRASS: Clover—Med. Mam. Alsike, 
\ Alfalfa and Sweet; Timothy, Timothy and Al- 
sike; Dwarf Essex Rape; Oatse—lowa 108 and 106; 
Wisconsin Pedigreed Barley; Cane; Silver King and 
Stiver Mine Corn. Samples and prices on request. 
STRAYER SEED FARM, Hudson, lowa 





JACKSON COUNTY RED CLOVER 


Jackson county Timethy Seed. Pure and 
clean for farmers wanting the best 


Trout & Matthias, Maquoketa, la. 


Seed Oats Will ripen in 60 days from 
planting Very productive Also Reid's Yellow 
Dent and Boone County White seed corn. Folder 
and prices matied free. 


F. M. RIKBEL & SON, Arbela, Mo. 


FARM SEEDS 


Griffith's Early and Refd's Yellow Dent. Oate, 
Barley. Spring Wheat, White Blossom Sweet Clover 
seed. Only seed of best quality. W. @. @riffich, 
McNabb, Putmam county, llinois. 








IOWA 108, earliest and best. 











than ever before known. A number of 


auctioneers report having more than 80 
sales each. Cows selling high at sales; 


good milk cows bringing up to $300 each. 
Horses cheap. Hay selling for $25 to $30 
per ton in the barn. Corn, $1.40; oats, 87 











nts; chickens on the farm, 32 cents; 
es 58 cents; butter, 70 cents. Calves 
any price you have a mind to ask. Truck 
drivers from Gary keep the county almost 
stripped of farm produce Feed scarce, 
but stock is wintering well. Farm hands 
asking from $700 to $800 per year, with 
house, fuel, meat, milk, garden and 
chicken feed. Our county has nearly 600 
miles of gravel roads. Price of farm land 


the last 


has over 800 


has nearly doubled in 
The Farm Bureau 
and there are 1,600 farmers in the 
—J. V. P. 

St. Joseph County, (n) Ind., Feb. 13th. 
—The weather has moderated this month; 
snow reduced; traffic ain on country 
roads. Very little hay and grain going 
to market; is advancing a little. Fat hogs 
nearly all sold; were 15 cents, dropped to 


two years. 
membe rs, 


county. 





14 cents. Only two lots of cattle being 
fed in central part of county. “Flu” is 
about over; many deaths: some are slow 


in recovering strength. Country churches 
closed for a time; Sunday schools going 
again. Surely the Lord hath dealt kindly 
in sparing our lives Many public sales; 
property. selling high; stock hogs and 
chickens above market price. Milk, 29 
cents a gallon wholesale at the farm.— 
A. J. Byers. 


MINNESOTA, 

Lyon County, Minn., Feb. 12th.— 
So far we have a very fine winter; 
no snow on the ground. The dirt roads 
are rough. We have used autos every 
day this winter. Prices at sales are get- 
ting higher as spring is nearing. Hogs 
pretty well shipped out sig reduction 
in brood sows kept. Pure-bred hogs sell 
at good prices. The colt crop will be very 
small. An unusual lot of moving this 
spring. Wheat, $1.74 to $1.83: No. 4 corn, 
$1.14; oats, 72 cents; butter-fat, 60 cents; 
eggs, 45 cents. The local National Farm 
Loan Association has made loans totaling 
$632,700 since organized.—Chas. H. Carl- 
son. 


(sw) 
had 


KENTUCKY. 


Larue County, (c) Ky., Feb. 8th—We 
are enjoying fine winter weather, moder- 
ate temperature; our coldest weather was 
in early December. Larue county was 
hit hard by the drouth last summer. Oats 
was a very light crop; yields from 20 to 25 
bushels; wheat did not yield well; sold 
soon after threshing at $2 per bushel. Now 
after all is gone from the farmers, the 
price is advancing. Flour is $7.75 per 100 
pounds. Corn brought one-half crop; 
some low land yielded a full crop; it is 
now selling for $1.50 to $1.75 per bushel. 
Not nearly the usual amount of wheat 
sown last fall, owing to the dry weather; 
less rye also. Fruit crop was a complete 
failure. Cream is selling at 60 cents; but- 
ter, 35 cents: eggs, 40 cents; hens, 30 
cents; coffee, 27 cents; sugar, 25 cents.— 
Columbus Jaggers. 


ARKANSAS. 

Baxter County, (n) Ark., Feb. 6th.— 
We are having fine weather at present, 
dry and warm Feed scarce. Corn, $2; 
hay, $25 to $35 Stock looks fairly well, 
No sate for Hogs cheap, and no 
sale for horses, but good sale for mules, 
which sell for from $300 to $575 a span. 
Butter, 45 cents; 45 cents.—John 
Hensley. 
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Limestone 








Crushers in ltowa—Fighty 


limestone crushers were introduced into 
different localities in Iowa during the 
year 1919 thru the work of the county 
agents. These crushers have already pro- 
duced over 35.000 tons of ground lime- 
stone, 





Japanese Beetle invades New Jersey— 
The Japanese beetle that has invaded 
New Jersey seems to be just about as bad 
as the European corn borer which has in- 
vaded Massachusetts and New York. This 
Japanese beetle attacks all kinds of grow- 
ing plants, but is especially fond of green 
corn. At present the pest is confined to 
one county in New Jersey, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture is put- 
ting forth every effort to destroy it. 


Tap the Maple Trees and Save Money— 
Many thousands of American farmers 
thruout a region comprising more than 
a score of states are overlooking oppor- 
tunities to secure delicious maple sugar 
and syrup for home use, well as for 
sale, at very little cost This statement 
of peculiar interets because of the present 
sugar shortage and the approach of “sugar 
weather,”’ is based on data compiled by 
experts of the United States Department 
of Agriculture who have made a special 
study of the maple sugar industry. While 
Americans commonly think of this in- 
dustry as being confined largely to New 
England and New York, there are, as a 


as 

















matter of fact, many potential “sugar 
bushes” thruout a region extending south 
to include North Carolina and Tennessee 
and west to include northern Missouri, 
Iowa and Minnesota. While some experi- 
ence is necessary to boil the sap down to 
syrup and sugar properly, the process is 
not complicated, and may be learned read- 
ily. A United States Department of Ag- 
riculture bulletin, ‘‘Production of Maple 
and Sugar,” gives the necessary 
information, and will be sent free to any 
person addressing the department at 
Washington. 


Syrup 


lowa Codperative Shippers to Federate 





—A state federation of local codéperative 
live stock shipping associations will be 
formed at Ames, Iowa, on February 27th. 
A meeting has been called by Knute Espe, 
of Story county, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Live Stock Shippers. 
Short speeches will be heard, but the 
main convention will be devoted to or- 


ganization. A special committee has been 
appointed to prepare for the meeting and 
outline a program which will be adequate. 


Many Study Power Farming—March 
15th is the last date which men may 
register for the power farming short 


courses of the University of Nebraska col- 
lege of agriculture. More than 500 men 
have either completed these courses or 
are taking them, since they were started, 
last October. The courses are four weeks 
long, and consist of training in the opera- 


tion and repair of tractors, trucks and 
automobiles, and a course in the farm 
shop. Registration may be made any 


Monday up to and including March 15th. 


Potatoes Used in Place of Money—The 
common, ordinary potato, such as we 
grow millions of here in the corn belt, 
is being used as currency in certain rural 
districts of Poland The potato is the 
staple article of food, and its value fluc- 
tuates less than the various types of pa- 
per money. Reports from Warsaw to the 
American Red Cross state that about 20 
pounds of potatoes are regarded as a fair 
weekly wage for the ordinary workman. 
One man, regarded as the richest man in 
the town, refurnished his entire house, 
using potatoes in payment. The draw- 
ing-room furniture cost him about 12,000 
potatoes, but he is still regarded as the 
richest man in town, as he still has about 
three carloads of potatoes, or, in other 
words, currency. 





How to Lower Price of Machinery— 
Prof. O. W. Sjogren, of the University 
of Nebraska department of agriculurtal 
engineering, said the standardization of 
farm machinery is one means whereby 
the price is to be lowered. The national 
agricultural equipment standards com- 
mittee, at a recent meeting in Chicago, 
found that the standardization of wagons 
by the government during the war re- 
duced their cost $2.50. The government 
found 1,752 different combinations of wag- 
ons. This number was reduced to 90. 
Progress has been made in the past few 
years in reducing the number of varia- 
tions in automobile parts. Efforts are 
now being directed toward the standard- 
ization of tractor parts and of silage cut- 
ters. 


Gasoline Tainted Butter on Increase— 
The wide use of gasoline engines in small 
creameries and on farms is resulting in a 
material increase in the amount of butter 
tainted with gasoline, buyers in the mid- 


dle-west report. Both cream and butter 
very readily absorb gas odors, with the 
result that the quality of the butter 
materially lowered. With a view of re- 


ducing the losses incurred from gasoline 
tainted butter, the University of Nebras- 
ka dairy department recommends that as 
far as possible the gasoline engine be kept 
in a separate room from the separator or 
churn; that all oils and greases be stored 
away from the churn or separator, and 
that the exhaust be outside and so situ- 
ated that the fumes do not flow back into 
the room where the cream is kept. 


Possibilities in Argentina—The possibil- 


ities of increasing the raising of sheep 
and the production of wool in Argentina 
are practically limitless, but the proba- 
bilities of doing this are another thing. 
The leading industry of this country is 
agriculture, and next to this comes that 


of live stock, with its kindred meat indus- 


try. Owing to the fact that the prices 
of sheep, wool, cattle and meat have risen 
to more profitable levels during the last 
ten years than have those of the great 
Argentine staples of agriculture, with the 
exception of linseed; and owing also to 
the fact that the cattle industry is far 
more free than agriculture from the vari- 
ous disasters of drouth, locusts, floods, 


etc,, it would seem that cattle and sheep 
raising should have advanced at the ex- 
pense of agriculture, especially in view of 
the greater market created for cattle by 
the erection of meat-packing establish- 
ments and their refrigerating and better 
transportation facilities. This is not at 
all the case, however, with cattle and 
sheep, altho the stocks of horses, pigs, 
goats, mules and asses have all increased 
during the last ten years. 
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BO Zour nifering, lame and isle hone 


i lame 
thold back—we take all risk te 
pomancely cure mule, work hor 
ASPAVIN or Shosidee Roce Soke 
Hod or Tada Dues 
Our FREE Save-The-Horse BOOK 
= eels, Sete 
. every hor 
ill value, sample of dened C een 
wit fantial references and 
evidence are all sent FREE. They 
; , ove what Save-The-Horse has done 
Lv 7 Lf jor over 280,000 satisfied users. Saves 
\A eet forty mem pny Se 1 diseases 
causing you can nd upon it. 
earning while being — at once, ati 
TROY_CHEMICAL CO. Btate St., Bingh 
Druggists apes all Save- a be 
or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid, 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. 
Does not blister, remove the hair or 
lay up the horse. $2.50 a bottle 
at druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind—an 
antiseptic liniment for bruises, cuts, wounds, 
strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It 
heals and soothes, $1.25 a bottle at drug- 
gists or oe Will tell you more if you 
write. ade in the U. S. A. by 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Bog Spavin 
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fine fetes without scarring 
Fleming’s Spavin Liquid 


e (wer tex paid) | rem- 
Eee teck Care See ie 
Kitit falls, Write for PLEMING's FREE 
VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER. 
EMING BROS., Chemists 
1 Gatos Steck Yards, Chicago, lilinole 
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UDAN GRASS 


Wonderful New Hay Plant. Yields 
more tonnage per acre than any 
other grass. Grows quick. We 
will send free, upon request, 
sample of the seed, booklet: of i 
formation, 130-page illustrated 
catalog and special ink 
list offering lowest prices. 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 

30 Des Moines, Iowa 














FARM SEEDS 


The best early dependable varieties seed corn oats, 
barley, all grown here on my farm. Write for samp- 
les and price list. ALLEN JOSLAN, Route 3, 
Holstein, Iowa. 


URE Bred Seed Corn for sale; germination ws. 

Reid's Yellow Dent, Golden Eagle, Siivermies 
Imp. Early Leaming. Write for corn catalog oT © L 
from this sd. Ears crated @5.00 per dushe® 
Chas. J. Cornelius, Bellevue, Jackson co. /° 
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— ea ily a 
If the milk disagrees with the foal, add 
e an ounce of lime water per pint of milk. 
If the foal scours, give it a dose of castor 
\ e ft eS FY n a ry oil in milk and feed less milk for a time. 
Allow oatmea land bran sa soon as the 
foal will eat. and gradually substitute 
BULL-NOSE. sweet skim-milk after the foal is six 
: weeks old. 
An Iowa ver ee i ' , eA 
“A few days ago »ought a bunch o 
shot: - at a sale, weighing about 100 COUGH. 
ae nent I noticed before I bought An Iowa subscriber writes: 
ies several of them had pug noses “IT have a colt coming three years old 
- tly turned to one side, but did that had a cough all summer, fall and 
= k much about it. After I bought winter. It is in fair flesh and eats well. 
th f nds toki me it was bull-nose, Can you tell me what is the matter with 
and t my other hogs would get it; and the colt and what to do for it?” 
that I cot it on the place it would take A qualified veterinarian should be em- 
seve! years to get rid of it again. Now ployed to make a careful examination in 


stung, how is the best way 


out put these shotes in the feeding 
ya th some fat hogs. Will they get 
it? Will the fall pigs get it if I turn 
them in this yard in a couple of weeks? 
What effect will it have on the brood 
sows Must I dispose of all of them at 
on is bull-nose, or would it be all 
rig keep those that are not affected? 
Will they gain any with good care? I 
sould not havé that disease on the place 
ie the price of the whole herd." 

Hogs known to be affected with bull- 
nose should at once be marketed if they 
are in good flesh, otherwise in good 
health and merely snuffling. It may be 
that they will pass veterinary inspection 


as fit for meat. Pigs that are sick and 
thriftiess frem the disease should be kiHed 


and burned; then cleanse and disinfeet 
the pens and houses they have occupied. 
Separate affected pigs at once and cleanse 
and disinfect the pens and yards so far 


as that proves possible. Watch exposed 
hogs, and if any sign of the trouble ap- 
pears, market them at once. We think 
it rather unlikely, however, that the af- 
facted pigs will yet have infected old hogs. 
Fat hogs should be sold at once. 


LUMPY-JAW. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 









‘IT have several cases of lumpy-jaw 
among my cattle. Is it contagious, or 
will they take it from running on the 
game pasture? It seems that I have sev- 
eral cases every year. Can't get rid of it. 
Is there any way to get rid of it? I can 
cure them, but others get it, and some- 
times the same one gets it again.” 

py-jaw (actinomycosis) is caused 

v ray fungus, actinomyces, which is 
a into the tissues of the mouth, 
ac - jaws by barley beards or other 
Ta lis or straw of other cereals. It 
is directly contagious disease, nor 
is editary Always the fungus must 
be introduced by a plant, but pus from af- 
fectec nimals carries the fungus to 
plants on pasture or elsewhere, and after 
growing on them it ean infect animals. 
It is well, therefore, to keep badly af- 
fected cattle off pastures and out of 
feeding lots used by other cattle. As the 





meat is safe for use before an animal 
ecomes emaciated on account of actino- 
mycosis, it often is the best policy to 
slaughter a steer for meat at the outset 


of the attack, 
the skull are involved. 
preventive. 


especialy if the bones of 
We know of no 


SNIFFLES. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is sniffles in hogs contagious? 
any cure for same?” 

Sniffles or bull-nose,, technically known 
as necrotic rhinitis, is caused by the ba- 
cilus necrophorus, and is contagious. 
There is no remedy for the disease, and 
affected pigs should be killed and. burned. 
The houses, pens and all places used by 
Swine should then be put in sanitary con- 
ition under direction: or, if possible, new 
quarters on clean ground should be pro- 
Vided for new, sound stock. A succession 
of fresh, green crops should be provided 
for sows and pigs from early spring until 
fall, so that they will be kept off old pas- 
tures and out of contaminated yards. Also 
Provide hogs with clean bathing places. 


Is there 


CROSS MOTHER. 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

‘I have a valuable draft mare, six 
years old. which had her first colt last 
Siring; but she absolutely refused to own 
the colt. She kicked furiously when the 
colt attempted to suck, altho she had 
Plenty of milk. I lost the colt. Can you 
recommend any way to handle this mare, 
either be. eters or after foaling? he mare 
isheatthy and gentle in every other way. 
In case she should refuse to take the colt 
*gain, I would like to know the proper 
Method to raise the colt by hand.’ 

Blindfold the mare and put hobbles on 


’r to prevent kicking. if that is found 
Ricessary when she foals again. Another 
Phan is to pen her close to a wall by 
Means of a hurdle or gate, and let the 
teal suck thru the bars. Once the milk 
has worked thru the bowels of the foal, 
the mar; may take to her offspring, but 
®me mares are so vicious at foaling that 
“a should not again be bred. For the 
*eding of an orphan foal, choose cow's 
_ ‘iat is peor in butter-fat. Feed a 
‘tle of it once an hour at first and 
Sadualty lengthen the time between the 

“'s. Have the milk blood warm, and 

» the nursing bottle sweet and clean. 





such a case, as glanders always is a pos- 
sibility, and that disease necessitates de- 
struction of the affected animal in ac- 
cordance with state law. Chronic catarrh, 
possibly associated with presence of pus 
in a sinus of the head, or a diseased molar 
tooth, also may cause similar symptoms 
and would reqnire trephining as a part 
of the remedial treatment. Cough itself 
is merely a symptom of irritation, and 
often may be relieved by adminstering 
equine cough syrup or glyco-heroin. 


FAILURE TO BREED. 


An Illinois subscriber 





writes: 


“fT have a cow that had a calf about 
October 20th, and she has not come in 
heat yet. I let her ealf suck about five 
weeks. The cow now gives 35 pounds of 
milk a day, and is in fairly good shape. 
I would like to know what can be done 
for her.” 

Feed the cow a quart of stove-dried 


whole oats the first thing each morning, 
and every other day flush out her vagina 
with lukewarm boiled water containing a 
heaping teaspoonful of table salt to the 
quart. This may help to bring on a 
period of heat, but it would be much bet- 
ter to have a specially trained veterina- 
rian massage the ovaries, and, if neces- 
Sary, treat the womb. Infection of the 
abortion disease often is the cause of bar- 
renness, and an affected cow therefore is 
best kept isolated. 


LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of 81.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The fall name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but wiH not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 


























LIABILITY OF BOARD OF CONSOL- 
IDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We live in a consolidated school dis- 
trict. The board hires young drivers, ours 
being a boy of eighteen, who has no con- 
trol over the twenty children whom he 
has to convey. The children fight and 
play in the bus, causing great anxiety to 
the parents. This boy is paid $85 per 
month. A man could be obtained for $100 
per month, and considerable pressure has 
been brought to bear upon the board to 
take appropriate action, but without re- 
sult. (1) In the event of accident to any 
of the children, can the members of the 
board be held personally liable, or would 
the district be liable for damages. resuit- 
ing therefrom? (2) Can members of the 
board be fined for negligence?” 

‘The selection of persons to undertake 
the werk of which our correspondent 
writes is discretionary with the board of 
directors, but they are required to provide 
rules and regulations with reference to 
the conduct of such work. If these rules 
are violated, the driver will be subject to 
fine upon conviction. It is very deubtful 
whether members of the board could be 
held to persenal liability for aecident, and 
there is no provision for other penalties 
as suggested by the second question sub- 
mitted. The whole question of transpor- 
tation of children under the system of 
consolidated schools is new, but the most 
that can be said is that, in the event 
of accident in the circumstances described 
it is very doubtful whether the district 
could be held for damages. It would be, 
in our judgment, a proper case to submit 
to the county superintendent. 





PEDIGREE MISREPRESENTATION. 
An Iowa subscriber writes 
“TI purchased a pure-bred male 

was supposed to be sired by a certain 
hog in Nebraska, and I bought sows to 
breed to him. I had bred all these sows 
when I got the pedigree of the boar and 
discovered that he was not sired by the 
boar he was represented to have been 
sired by. Also I found that he is related 
to nine of my sews. Can I get damages 
from the man who sold this boar and 
misrepresented his breeding?” 

This is a hard question to answer. Our 
correspondent is entitled to recover dam- 
ages if he can show that he suffered 
damage. The lowa law imposes penalties 
for misrepresentation of pedigrees of pure- 
bred animaits. If the boar is less valuable 
than a boar bred as this one was repre- 


hog. He 
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You should demand the tractor that will give the big- 
gest days work, for the greatest number of days 
at the lowest total cost for labor, fuel and upkeep. 


At the greatest tractor test of all time heldia 
July and August 1919, by Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Hart-Parr 30 out-performed ail competi- 
tors, developing 264 drawbar horsepower. It 
proved that Hart-Parr 30 offers more horse- 
power per dollar invested, more horsepower 
per pounds of weight and more horsepower 
per plow. 

A record of 19 years: tractor building exper- 
ience assures you of sturdy construction. 
The Hart:Parr 30 is the most accessible trac- 
tor built.. You don’t need to tear down. the 
tractor to get at the working parts. 

The Hart-Parr 30 is guar- 
anteed to burn kerosene 
as successfully as gasoline 


develop as much’ power 
from it ahd use no..more 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 
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sented tobe, then the measure of damage 
would be the difference in value between 
the two. 

It is a question whether our corre- 
spondent can show damage because he 
has bred this boar to some sows: related 
to him. The pigs from this mating may 
be all right, or they may not. No one 
can tell now, and if such a case were 
brought to trial, there would be a great 
deal of conflicting testimony. In advanee 
of knowing whether this mating will be a 
good mating or not, our correspondent’s 
claim for damages would probably be 
confined to the difference in value be- 
tween a boar sired by the boar this pig 
was represented to be sired by and a boar 
sired by the actual sire’ of this pig. 





TENANT’S RIGHT TO TREES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Has the landlord any right to come 
on a place he has rented and cut down 
a grove of willows and take them home 
for his own use, or ean the renter chim 
the trees if they are to be cut down? I 
pay cash rent, and nothing is said in the 
contract about the grove.”’ 

The renter has no claim whatsoever on 
the trees, and no doubt the landlord has 
the right to cut them for his own use, un- 
less by cutting them he would render the 
place less valuable to the tenant during 
the period of his lease. 


CORN IN THE CRIB. 
An lowa subscriber writes: 
“A rented to B twenty acres of land, to 
be planted to corn, B to get half of the 


corn. B also agreed to pick A’s haif and 
crib it. Then A bought B's share and 
hired him to pick it at 10 cents a bushel 


When A paid B for picking the corn, B 
wanted A also to pay him 10 cents a bush- 
el for picking A's share. Can B compel 
A to pay for this?” 

Inasmuch as the agreement provided 
that B would deliver A’s share in the 
crib, B has no claim upen A for the cost 
of picking and cribbing it. 





Agriculture Fostered by Government in 
Norway—in 1918, the Norwegian govern- 
ment appropriated $6,968,000 for agricul- 
ture and stimulated and aided the farm 
work in many ways. The acreage culti- 
vated was larger than in any previous 
year, and in general the crops were fair 
to good. The Norwegian government 





bought the cereal and potato crops and 
rationed them out. Since 1870, the condi- 


tions of farming in Norway have under- 
gone a gradual change Up to that time 


the country was agriculturally 
dependent. 3ut then the Norwegians be- 
gan gradually to buy cheap wheat and 
corn from America and rye and barley 
from Germany and Russia. They devoted 
their attention more to hay and to raising 
sattle, horses and sheep. Milk products 
became a more important lucrative part 
of farming. Norway became an exporter 
of butter, cheese and condensed milk and 
imported a large part of its foodstuffs. 
When the war came on and supplies of 
foreign flour and grain were cut off, the 
country found itself in a very bad situa- 
tion. 
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Free Seed Graft to Continue—By a vote 
of 130 to 71, the house of representatives 
appropriated $239,000 for the purpose of 
continuing the free seed graft. 


Loss from Barberries—A $275,000,000 loss 
was caused farmers in North Dakota by 
rust on wheat in 1916 and 1919, according 
to W. R. Porter, of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. The loss comes not 
only in reduced yields, but also in re- 
duced grade of the wheat produced. This 
rust could not have developed without 
the barberry. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculutre is spending about 
$10,000 in each of thirteen spring wheat 
states in eradicating the barberry. Over 
two million barberry bushes were dug out 
in these states in 1919. In North Dakota 
1,171 barberries were found and dug out 
in 1919. The plan is to go over the states 
county by county and make a thoro eradi- 


cation. Ten thousand dollars is enough 
to get over three counties. If North Da- 
kota and the other states would put in 


as much as the federal government, more 
than twice as rapid progress could be 
made. Either the barberry must go or 
spring wheat growing cease to be profit- 
able.—Extension Division of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 


The Mule in Demand—An Illinois sub- 
scriber, T. H. Stone, sends us a real mule 
story J. L. Henry, an Mlinois farmer, 
had seven yearling mules. He was awak- 
about midnight by a pounding at the 
and upon asking who it was, was 
asked if he did not have some yearling 
mules for sale. He replied that he had, 
and the visitor asked to see them Mr. 


ened 


door, 


Henry explained that they were on an- 
other farm several miles away, and he 
could not see them at that time of night. 
The buyer insisted, however, and so Mr. 
Henry dressed, cranked up the car and 
went to the other farm The buyer 
looked the mules over and offered $300 
each That looked good to Mr. Henry, 
and the deal was made. He then hap- 
pened to think that a neighbor had a span 
of fine yearling mare mules, and he 
thought he might as well ‘‘get even.” So 
he drove the buyer to the neighbor's farm, 
routed the farmer out of bed, and the 
buyer promptly took the mules, paying 


$700 for the span. Mules are surely fetch- 


ing high prices. 


Community Meat Ring—About seventy 
farm families in. Douglas county, South 
Dakota. have organized a “community 
meat ring,”’ for the purpose of affording 
a regular supply of meat to its members 
and at reasonable prices. As a result of 
this cotiperative enterprise, Douglas coun- 
ty farmers this winter have been getting 
their steaks at 18 to 25 cents a pound, 
while the local retail market price has 
been 40 to 50 cents per pound. The ring 
prices of other cuts are interesting: 
Roasts, 13 to 18 cents; boiling meats, 9 to 
13 cents; soup bones, 5 cents; suet, 5 
cents a pound, ete. The meat ring has a 
manager who attends to the buying of an- 
imals, their killing, and the cutting and 
apportioning of the cuts. He buys on the 
open market, selecting only the best. The 
killing has been done this winter on Fri- 
day. and the cutting and distributing on 
Saturday The territory supplied by the 
meat ring radiates from five to eight miles 
in all directions from the point of distri- 
bution, which itself happens to be two 
and a half miles from a town. The mem- 
bers of each group take turns getting the 
meat for the whole group. 


Value of Wisconsin Live Stock—The 
total value of Wisconsin live stock on 
January 1, 1920, was $373,267,000, as com- 
pared with $339,009,000 on the same date 
in 1919, according to Joseph A. Becker, 
of the Wisconsin coiiperative crop report- 
ine service. This is an increase of 10.9 
per cent over 1919, and 118 per cent over 
1910 The number of milk cows, other 
cattle, sheep and swine increased from 
6,672,000 in 1919 to 6,942,000 in 1920. Of all 
the live stock listed, horses alone showed 
a decrease, the number falling from 694,- 
000 a year ago to 680,000 The average 
value per head remains the same, $109 
The number of dairy cattle increased 3 
per cent over last year, while the value 
increased 18.3 per cent per head It is 
estimated that there -were 1,846,000 cows 
on Wisconsin farms January 1, 1920, and 
the farm price per head was $97 Hogs 
came in for their share of increase, there 
being 2,236,000 in 1920 as against 2,070,000 
in 1919, or an increase of 8 per cent. The 
farm price per head in 1920 was estimated 
at $23.50, as compared with $26.50 in 1919 





Live Stock Statistics for 
D. Adkins, director of the Iinois depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and S. D. Fessen- 
den, field agent of the United States Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, have given out 
estimates of the numbers and farm values 


INinois—Chas 


of the principal classes of live stock in 
Illinois on January 1, 1920. It is noticed 
that during the year the average farm 


value per head of hogs has decreased 18 








per cent, while the value per head of 
sheep has declined 7 per cent. In spite of 
this, the number of sheep on the farm 
has increased 1 per cent, altho the num- 
ber of hogs has fallen off 7 per cent. The 
increase in sheep was caused somewhat 
by the drouth in the northwest. The drop 
in the number of hogs was caused some- 
what by the discouraging price conditions 
and prospects, outbreaks of diseases, and 
also on account of the litters being small- 
er than usual. The general health of all 
live stock was reported as being good, 
altho some horses and cattle are a little 
thin. The number of milk cows on the 
farms remained practically stationary— 
1,060,000, while the average value is $96, 
as compared with $90 last year. The num- 
ber of other cattle decreased 4 per cent, 


while the average value increased from 
$54 per head to $54.50. Taken all in all, 
the total value of horses, mules, milk 
cows, other cattle, sheep and swine has 
declined over 9 per cent, or, in other 
words, from $491,910,000 on January 1, 
1919, to $446,177,000 on January 1, 1920. 


Horse Association Launched—The Horse 
Association of America has been organ 
ized in Chicago, for the purpose of en; 
couraging the breeding, rearing ané@ use 
of horses. One of the big efforts will be 


to bring before the horse users and the 
public in general, the peculiar advan- 
tages of the horse. It is not the idea to 


fight the tractor or truck and other me 
chanical appliances, with the idea of keep 
ing them out altogether, as it is realized 


that under certain conditions, the me 
chanical power is quite a decided advan- 
tage. Neverthelsss, tractors and trucks 
are being used under conditions and in 
circumstances that could be better served 
by the horse. In many places. the asso 
ciation believes that the horse can per- 
form the work cheaper and that the wide- 
spread use will be a factor in bringing 
down the cost of living. An effort will be 
made to see that the horse is adapted to 
the work, as it is estimated that not over 
5,000,000 of the 21,000,000 horses in the 
country are of a type well adapted to their 
work. The following officers were elected: 


President, W. S. Dunham, Wayne, IIL; 
first vice-president, John W. Garver, St. 
Paul, Minn.; second vice-president, Glenn 
Perrine, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, 
Wayne Dinsmore, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago; treasurer, Geo. F. Bridge, Chi- 
cago. The directors are L. J. Elliott, Ra- 
cine, Wis.; F. H. Sweet, Kansas City, 
Mo.; John E. Madden, Lexington, Ky.; M. 
C. Peters, Omaha, Neb.; R. W. O’Grady, 
Chicago, Ill.; Lynn H. McCurdy, Evans- 
ville, Ind., and Walter Schuttler, Chicago. 
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Strout’s Spring ss 
Farms! Just Out!! 


More than 1,000,000 people will read this new 100- 
page illustrated catalog packed with money-making 
farm bargains in 33 states. You'll want to read on 
page 11 detatie of 160 acres, 10-room house, barns, 
silo, with pair horses, 7 cows, hogs, poultry, imple- 
ments, to close estate for $2.500, only $1000 down. See 
page 75, splendid Midwest 160 acres corn, grain, stock 
farm, 8-room brick house, big barns, silo. corn- 
houses; widow throws in 2 horses, cows, machinery, 
wagons, etc., all for $12,000, only 88000 down. Beauti- 
ful “Overlook Farm,” page 8, borders river, 65 acres, 
6-room house, new barns, pair horses, other stock, 
machinery, furniture, everything included by 
woman owner for $1,650, part cash. Details page 22, 
great stock and dairy, 360 acres, new 12-room house. 
83 immense barns, 2 silos, 2 horses, 26 cows, bull, 
other stock, complete high-grade implements, ready 
for business at $7,200, easy terms. This book goes to 
every corner of America; write today for your free 
copy. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922 Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 


BUY DIRECT 


FROM OWNER 

480 acres located 24 miles north of Braddock, N. D., 
Emmons county, on Soo line, 40 miles south of Bis- 
mark, graded-road, mail route and telephone, land 
lays well, good sandy loam, al! in cultivation or can 
be. About 62000.00 improvements. For further par- 
ticulars write owner J. R. ALBRIGHT, 
Cameron, Me., or H. P. ALBRIGHT, 
Braddock, N. D. 


For Sale By Owner 


One-half section 3 miles from Brookings, S. D., and 
South Dakota State College. One of the best gtock 
farms in Brookings County. Fenced and cross-fetced 
with woven wire. A bargain for a quick sale 
H. F. HAROLDSON, Brookings, South Dakota. 


NINETTE, MANITOBA 


For sale 480 acres. 330 acres cultivated. All fenced 
and cross fenced with 10 strands woven wire. Good 
buildings, abundant water supply with windmi!!. 
St miles from town School and church on farm. 
Price $35 per acre James Clark, Ninette, Manitoba. 


























F WOU you have problems like this: 

Work equals Rent and Existence: 
field, N. Y., where the farmers have problems like 
this: $1,000 plus Work equals Home and Comfort. 
NEW YORK FARM AGENCY 


Mr. Landseeker. new iia revive 


land list of Cen- 
tral Wisconsin farm bargains, GRAHAM'S LAND 


OFFICE, Marshfield, Wisconsin, * 


TODAY’S BEST FARM BARGAINS 


McINTIRE BROS., 1432 Kast 12th street 
Phone, Black 2750 Des Moines, lowa 


$1,000 plus 
come to West- 
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Corn, 30 to 4 bushels per acre. 
Cotton, one-half bale to one bale per 
acre. 

Potatoes, fruit, truck, anv crop makes 
BiG returns in these virgin, cut-over 
lands offered to desirable settlers ONLY. 

McCurta:ip county, Ok‘ahoma, 
hearty welcome. 


HEALTHY CLIMATE 


has 


ample rainfal!. low taxes. Rich chocolate 
loam, clay subsoil Good roads Fine 
schools Splendid drinking water at 25 
feet. Thousands of acres of absolutely 
free rang> Mild winters. Stock ranges 
without shelter Almost unlimited free 


> 


fuel Ready 


BORS 


GOOD NEIGH- 


markets. 








Rich Oklahoma Farm Lands 


a Southern Land & lownsite (©, 





$20 


BIG PROFITS 
made by our farmers and _ stock: 
Farmers get these prices or better al! 
year round: Eggs, 50 cents dozen: 


ter, 75 cents a pound; milk, 20 cen: 


quart. Big local market to sa 
workers. Fine dairy country. Plenty oj 
standing timber for all farm improve. 
ments. 


10 YEARS TO PAY 

We want YOU, not your money. Full 
ten years to pay for land if you're 
FARMER. No speculators. 
lands, 1 to 6 miles from Broken 
city of 3,000. Leave your hig 
over-taxed land. Opportunity aw: y 
here. Money doesn’t matter. We want 
more GOOD FARMERS. Ii description 
fits YOU, address 
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CORN FARMS | 


Choice, well-located, well-improved 
farms of rich, productive soi] in 
Northeastern Indiana and North- 
western Ohio. Farms that will 
make you money from the start, and 
grow in value from year to year, 
Offering the Greatest Farm 


Investment Opportunity on 
¢ Market Toda 
Prices much lower than you would 


expect and terms unusually easy. 
WwW sag a of information and 
our ** Book'’ catalog today. 
The Straus Brothers Co. 
Established 1860 
Capital and Surplus $3,000,000.00 
83 Straus Bldg., Ligonier, Ind. 








FARM FOR RENT 


200 acre farm, two miles from town, land al! 
tillable and in high state of cultivation. 
Good improvements, can give possession March 
first. We also offersome fine farms for sale or 
exchange. 











F. P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, la. 








Special Opportunity 


Northern Illinois Grainand Dairy Farm 
FOR RENT 

$20 acres, 50 miles north of Chicago. Practically 

all tillable. Exceilent improvements. Generally 

known as best farm in county. Prefer to rent on 

shares. Might consider cash. For particulars write 

Lock Box 103, West McHenry, Ill. 









subscription 
you are think- 
. Simply write 
“Mail me Landology 


Address To DOoLoey 
Skidmere Land Co. m207 Hell Ave., Marinette, Wis, 


FARM FOR SALE 

524 acres—450 acres cultivated and grass, 74 acres 
timber, 200 acres rich bottom Jand; 8-room house; 
two extra large barns, concrete silo, numerous other 
buildings; electric lighted: watered by wells, spring, 
creek; railroad station 3 miles; gravel road An 
ideal stock, grain and dairy farm. Price $40,000.00, 
terms long time on $30,000.00. Address 
FRANK M. HAMEL, Marshfield, Mo. 


A Farm Bargain in Pope Co., 


quarter section fine poaaee land ready for plow, two 
miles from town. Must be sold for $80.00 per acre. 


A. A. UATHERS, 3 309 Alworth th Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


FOR THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


of 8S. E. Missourf farm lands where we raise every- 
thing and the biggest yields, 640 per acre up, write 


JOHN L. CRUTCHER, Essex, Mo. 


] 60 ACRES, $ miles from R. R.; 6-room house; 
YU barn for 8 horses; cow barn and al! other 
nece ry buildings; well fenced: everlasting water; 
one-half mile school; R. F. D., andtelephone. Price 
$125.00 if taken before March ist. C. R. Hastings, 
Luray, Clark County, Mo. 

















a> SALKE—East Half Southwest Quarter Sec- 
tion 13. Township 51, Range 5, west 80 acres; 
sandy loam, 8 miles from Bayfield, Wisconsin. $1,600 
cash, or ¢1,800 on Installments, made suitable to pur- 
chaser. Address F. J. Brandel, Washburn, Wis. 





\ ,RITE me for free list of Minnesota farm 
lands among the lakes and woods. N. K. 
JONDABRL, Cass Lake, Minn., Dept. 8. 





Farm, 220 Acres 


$25,000 
One-half mile from village of Truxton, N. Y.. ‘cn 
railroad; rich agricultural! section; near large cities 


and best markets. Farm in high state of cultivation; 
produces certified seed potatoes, large crops of cab- 
bage, corn, hay and grain. Soil, grave am, the 





best for these crops. Tractor used successfully. 
Fine buildings in good repair, Good running water 
from never failing springs. State road thru center 
of farm, R. F. D. and telephone. This farm ‘s one of 
the best in this section and has been {n the family 


for three generations. Reason for selling, | have too 


much land tO work satisfactorily. Write owner 
WM. A. JONES, 
Truxton, Cortland Co., New York 





Farm Equipment 


Every up-to-date farm has its clipping m a 
horses and dairy cows. Horses work be 
relieved of winter coat—cows give cle 
when flanks and udders are clipped. 4 
schools and Government farms use cli 
chines. YOU should have one. GetaS 
Ball Bearing Clipping Machine, $12.75 
and pay balance on arrival. Or write for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. A 117, 1%th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Northwest Kansas 


600 Acre Farm for Sale 


One-half mile running water; 155 acres leve! land 
cultivation; 10 acres alfalfa; 100 acres good hay land; 
all under fence. Located on public road ween 
two live towns. Near state line. Good n 
hood, school and church. Immediate posses 
sold before March 15th. 


MRS. MAGGIE RAMSEY, 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our !'s 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
77 Acres, 5 Miles From Wadent 






















Benkeiman, Nebraska 











Wadena, County, Minn. All level, no brust 

ber. On Jefferson Highway. House, bar ced 

good water, good soil. 3% peracre. Very easy pay- 

ment and terms. H. J. MAXFIELD, Ow: : 

Pioneer Bullding, St. Paul, Minn 
Silt loam, clay sabd- 

Hardwood Cut-over Land oi oe oes 








nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good § 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You des 
with the owners; no agents and mes c 
Easy terms. Also improved farms. p for § aD 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERS LUMBES 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wiscons!.- 


SOUTHEASTERN fil 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices 
Terms 61.000 and up. Send for book 


The Alien County Investment Co., lola, Kanses 
A Snappy Opportunity! 


Buy a farm before pricesadvance. Buy » 
derfui Otter Tat] County, West Centra! Minnesot 
Write us today and we will send you FREE 
tion on how to get one of these farms. Our ae 
tion: “A Good Title Always.” C. D. Baker » 
Company, Drawer Q, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


FARMS AND HOMES 


Where life is worth living. te ft tion 
genial climate, productive lands. For in Sal 
write State Board of Agriculture, Dover. Del — 


























EW YORK State Farms: Send £0 
plete list of money making farms for s8'< 
and tools included on most of them 
prices. Addr. MANDEVILLE REAL EST. AGENCY, inc 


Virginia Farms and Homes. 


FREE CATALOG OF SPLENDID BARGA Ane. 
R. B. Chaffin & Co., inc., Richmon4, ¥ 
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General Price Outlook 
rf) METHOD—To judge 


the price of 


- ict. we must know normal rela- 
tiot s For the ten Februarys from 
191 1919, corn averaged 85 cents. It is 
no’ or 173 per cent of the ten-year 
a\ Hogs averaged during these 
ten iarys $10.12. They are now $13.88, 
or r cent of the ten-year average. 
In anner we work out other prod- 
uets by week. In this way we can 
det e which products are relatively 
hig price and which are relatively low. 
FAT CATTLE—Fat cattle fell 6 points, to 
14 r cent of the ten-year average. 
( rs and cutters sagged 5 points, to 
125 r cent, while stockers and feeders 
d 5 points, to 125 per cent 

HOGS—lieavy hogs tumbled 13 points, to 
132 cent. Light hogs fell 12 points, 
to 140 per cent. 

SHEEP—Lambs fell 8 points, to 188 per 
cent, While wool held steady at around 
168 r cent. 

GRAIN—Cash corn rose 3 points, to 
176 r cent, while cash oats held steady 

er cent. Wheat gained 1 point, 
t r cent of the ten-year average. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 

stfengthened 13 points, to 232 per cent. 
B r iined 14 points, to 181 per cent 
n-year average 


PROV!IS|IONS—Lard weakened 4 points, to 









































14: cent. Ribs fell 3 points, to 131 
pe nt Ham gained 4 points, to 166 
per nt, while bacon gained 3 points, 
to 149 per cent. 

FUTURES—February corn strengthened 2 
point to 168 per cent of the ten-year 
av May corn has gained 1 point, 
to 137 per cent. May lard lost 1 point, 
to per eent, while May ribs picked up 
1 t. to 126 per cent. On the basis 
of lar futures, the price of hogs in 
May will be $15.44. On the basis of rib 
fi s the price of hogs in May will be 
$1 M eotton gained 5 points, to 236 

nt of the ten-year average. 

FORE IGN EXCHANGE—The par value 

h sterling exchange is $4.867. 
I r $3.42, or 70 per cent of par, 
} gained 3 points in the past week. 
T } ch frane has a par value of 
19 ts. but it is now worth 7.27 cents, 
( 7 cent of par. The German 
I s a par value of 23.82 cents, but 
it is v worth 1.05 cents, or 4.04 per 
cent r Normally, it takes 85 shil- 
lines ritish money to buy an ounce 
of g it it now takes 121 shillings. 

LIBERTY Sone QUOTATIONS—U. S. 
Libert 4’s, second, last week 90.66, 
Week fore 90.82; U. S. Liberty 414’s, | 
thir t week 93.02, week before 93.44; | 
U. S erty 414’'s, fourth, last week 
90.84, k befor 91.16; U. S. Victory 
43,'s, last week 97.80, week before 97.73. | 

The Week’s Markets 
HOGS. 
— wa — — — 
| | > 
| 4 
od tw | a 
yr | n 
.. a r=} 
E OI 
° & rhe 
Hea 250 Ibs. up)— ae 
Last re 13.50 13.88/13.45 
a 14.63 14.65/14.48 

Med -250 Ibs.)- 

Las Re cawkonk vee 13.73 |14.25]13.75 
W OOO. ae cnweaes 14.75 15.05) 14.65 

Light 200 Ibs. )— 

Las Merete caeaik a 13.65/14.43 13.93 

eW before ..... ./14.75}15.32) 14.65 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 

i ee 13.60/14.25 

. ee 14.65'15.13 

Smooth heavy packing | | | 

Sows (2 bs. up)— | } | 
Last ie iqtonis noc wea 13.23|12.88/12.88 
We LOCOS 14.45/13.88/13.38 
Rowe! king sows (200 
DMGE WOON. isiaccine cede 12.50/12.13)12.63 
W REGIS) o06xcu.% 14.20/13.25/13.13 
bs. down)— | 
Wee oc swex seeeent 13.88 
before 4.38 
a eee 13.30 12.50 
a Week before ...0.0.+. 113.50|.... .|13.68 
SHEEP. 

+ ree ——_ 
lambs (Sf lbs. down), | 
medium to prime— | 

nt CONE. cnk atek ace oe 19.25 19 18.88 
We oy. 19.13)20.05/18.63 

Lams common | | 
ee OE was cdiwane ek 16.00/16.13 14.63 

Par ctk before ........ 16.00 16.63/14.50 
farling edium 
to pr 

Las 16.25/17.50/16.7 
“ e 16 17.13/16.7 
Bes oice— 
é 11.88 
Br: ’ 1 ® 2 75 l KS 
rr 
Last week ..... 1.90 
F 5, ere 1.13 | 
Ss, medium to j 
pice : H | 
or 16 





otherwise stated, all 


ve stock are quoted 


nless 





i 
"se at an av- | 
‘ prices from common to choice. 
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CATTLE, 
| 5 
| 3 ei g 
| 3 $|/ 2 
é| is 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—| } 
“hoice and prime— | 
Last week ...... eo oee ee) 14.13/15.13]14.38 
Week before ........./14.38/16.00/14.88 

Good— ! | 
Pie MIOOR: . 00s s¥seccs 12.63/13.20/12.75 
Week before ......... 12.88 13.80/12.88 

Medium— | 
a ere 11.25'11.95/11.43 
Week before ......... 11.50 11.73 11.20 

Common— 

Lest week ....... : 9.75|10.25} 9.80 
Week before ..... ..- 10.00/10.08) 9.70 

Light weight beef steers . 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 

Choice and prime— 
"eee 14.00/)14.55!14.13 
VS ae 14.25,/15.25 14.38 

Medium and good- 

st week ............{12.38/12.63/12.40 
Week before ..... 12.63 13.08) 12.53 

Common— 

Last week ....... ....| 9.00! 9.67] 8.88 


@ Week before 
Butcher cattle— 


Heifers— | 
OS | 8.88] 9.75) 9.33 
Week before ......... } 9.13) 9.55) 9.33 

Cows— | 
EE cha weeds cheewl 8.63! 9.13} 8.70 
Week before ......... } 8.88) 8.93] 8.88 

Bulls— 

I that coroeerns | 7.88! 9.00} 8.00 

Week before .........{ 8.13! 8.88] 8.28 
Canners and cutters— 

pO eee | 5.75] 5.75) 5.88 

LO, } 5.88] 5.88) 6.00 
Feeder steers— 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs. we 
Pe Leer 10.13}10.00/10.88 
Week before ......... 10.38} 10.00)11.00 

Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | 

arr 9.88} 9.43/10.30 
Week before ......... 10.00} 9.43/10.30 

Light (800 Ibs. down)— 

ONE ae 9.50} 9.13] 9.75 
EE TREE ves esiac'es | 9.50) 9.18) 9.75 
Stockers— { 

Steers— | | 
Last week ........ ...| 8.75] 8.50) 8.75 
Week before ...... | 8.88] 8.60) 8.65 

Cows and heifers— | 
Last week ............| 6.88] 7.88] 8.25 
Week before 7.00] 7.88] 8.25 


Calves, good and choice | 
10.00'10,25)10.00 





























po Sa 
Week before ........./10.50/10.25,10.00 
Calves, common an 
medium— 
ore } 8.00! 8.50] 7.38 
Week before .. ‘ 8.50) 8.50] 7.38 
GRAIN 
| = | : 
-} | xf 
a a n i) 
a & Sd “iid 
YQ | 3 z z 
= E a » 
0 % G Z 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ee Se . 1.46 1.67% 
Week before ../1.49 Saige ate 1.59 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ..../1.49 1.40 
Week before ../1.4514 1.38 1.48 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....|... 1.33 1.36% 
Week before ..!.. l 1.40 
Oats— 
Last week 5 831 89 91 1.03 
Week before 831 85 89% /1.011 
Barley 
Last week ... ‘ 1.25 /1.48 
Week before . 1.22 1.45 
Rye— | 
Last week ....|.. 1.46 {1.50 |1.80¥ 
Week before ..|.. 1.43 {1.42 41.691 
Wheat, No iy 
Last week ..../2.42%e >. 44 
‘eek before 2.41 2.48 | 
HAY 
al 
= 
|2|3)% 
| a] ¢E}e8 
2 | @is 
2) E34 S) 
Clover, No. 1— | | 
ee eee } } ] 
Week before .......... | } 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | 
eS }.., oer .«|...../30.00] 
Week Detere ......6... 28.75) 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
oe ee .... 130.75) 
Week before ...... eee 
Alfalfa, Choice— | 
a eer 133.00] | 
Week before .... 33.50/ 36.75} 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
EME WEG 66 0sccc. .130.75|35.00] 
Week before ..... > 31.00'35.25 
Alfalfa, Standard— | 
Last week ....... ‘ 27.25130.00! 
Week before ....... 28.50/31.59| 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Last week .... oe +-|21.25)/24.00} 
Week before .. 23.00 25.75] 
Oat straw— 
Last week sibs iaacle wo a 12.06}....0 {14.50 
Week before 12.00 113.7 





MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICE 






Chicago—Choice timothy, last week 
$13.25, week before $15.50; prime clover, 
last week $59.60, week before $58.75 

Kansas Citvy—Timothy. last week $11.50 


before $11.50; alfalfa, 1 
before $40: blue grass, 
before $26. 


ist week 


week $ 
last week $ 


week 
week 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 

Butter, 

64c, 


creamery extras, last week 
week before 5814c; cheddar cheese, 








last week 275%c, week before 275$c: eggs. 
fresh firsts, last week 53c, week before 
511%ée: fowls, last week 36%c, week before 
$414c; prime white ducks, last week 35c. 
week before 34c; geese, last week 26%¢c, 
week before 26'¢c. 














FEEDS. is 
os l x: . @ 
. an 4 wo 
~ Ps = | 3 
| B|§ 2 |= 
3 i i Alc 





Bran— | | | | | 
a week ../44.25] 40.00/42.25/47.00 
eek before. |44.75| 41.00/43.00/47.00 

Sh katt | | 
Last week 45.00/46. 
Week before. 45.00}47. 





| 
75/53.00 
00/53.00] 





Hominy feed— | | \ } 
Last week ../63.00]......]..... 155.00} 
Week before.!61.00)...... £55 55.00] 


Oil meal (o. p.)| | | 
Last week 4, eee \78 00} | 
Week before.|82 } 

Cottonseed (41 | | | 

per cent)— { | | 
Last week ../81.50! ) ] 
Week before. /81.50! } | 

Tankage— | | 
Last week ..|..... 1110.00} | 
Week before... ...'105.00) | | 

Gluten— | | | 
Last week .. | | 
Week before. | | } 


*Quotations at Des Moines in lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, February 23, 1920.—While ral- 
lies have taken place at times in the 
grain and provision markets on the board 


of trade, there was a bearish undertone, 
and advances were slower than in normal 
times. The main disturbing factor is the 
disappearance of most of our former huge 
export trade, this being due to the great 
fall in foreign exchange and the inability 
of European buyers to obtain the needed 
credit. At the same time, prices for all 
the grains are far higher than a year ago, 
but prices for lard and cured hog meats 








ton 





are much below those paid at that time. 
The recent large increase in stocks of 
lard, and the sharp declines in hog prices, 
had their natural influence in bringing 
about large declines in prices for provi- 
sions. Choice cash lots of wheat have de- 
clined as much as $1 a bushel from the 


high time of the present season, with re- 
cent sales of No. 1 northern spring wheat 


as low as $2.50. Exports of wheat and 
flour are on a far smaller scale than a 
year ago, but the visible wheat supply is 


all the time, and it is 
last year. The visible 
the United States in- 
bushels of wheat, 4,172,- 
10,800,000 bushels of 
Is of rye, and 3,603,- 
barley; these comparing 
bushels of wheat. 3,664,000 
bushels of corn, 11,283,000 bushels of oats, 
19,574,000 bushels of rye, and 3,559,000 
bushels of barley a week earlier; and with 
126,194,000 bushels of wheat, 4,921,000 
bushels of corn, 30,115,000 bushels of oats, 
19,124,000 bushels of rye and _ 9,986,000 
bushels of barley a year ago. The exports 
of provisions show an enormous falling 
off, the exports for the second week of 
February including 5,589,000 pounds of 
lard and 23,741,000 pounds of hog meats, 
comparing with 22,654,000 pounds of lard 
and 99,743,000 pounds of hog meats for 
the cerresponding time in 1919. 


decreasing rapidly 
far smaller than 
grain supply in 
cludes 55,205,000 
000 bushels of corn 
oats, 20,004,000 bushe 
000 bushels of 
with 58,227,000 


Late sales were made of May corn at 
$1.34 a bushel, comparing with $1.245% 
a year ago; May oats at 80% cents, com- 
paring with 60% cents a year ago; May 
rye at $1.61%, comparing with $1.38% a 
year ago, and May barley at $1.39, com- 
paring with 88% cents a year ago. May 
flaxseed sales in Duluth at $4.40, com- 


paring with $3.53 a year ago. 

A Chicago firm dealing in hides sizes 
up the situation as follows: ‘‘Conditions 
have been going from bad to worse. The 
financial situation is growing worse rath- 
er than better. Railroad conditions are 
anything but bright. Bankers are cur- 
tailing credits and tightening up on fin- 
ances all around, which is natural when 
we consider the heavy shrinkage in all 
stocks the past thirty days. While this 
should *have no immediate bearing on our 
business, nevertheless, its influence. can 
not be overcome, and until financial mat- 
ters are stabilized and international com- 
merce again re-established, we are afraid 
we will feel the effect of a money squeeze 


immediately. Hides, being a cash com- 
modity will feel the effect of a money 
squeeze immediately. No one a month 


ago was seemingly wise enough to discern 
the signs, and markets were 
out any cause whatever, 
now setting in 


boosted with- 
and the reaction 
is hard to check, as tan- 


ners, like all others, are afraid to do 
business.”’ 

The cattle market has been getting in 
worse shape than ever, in spite of fast- 
decreasing receipts, and there is not much 
encouragement for farmers who are en- 
gaged in feeding stock. During the past 
week beef steers were anywhere from 25 
cents to $1 per 100 pounds lower, with the 
better class suffering much the worst, 
and average prices fully 50 cents lower 
During t} previous week the top price 
paid was $16.90, and a year ago the top 





was $20, but two years ago the best steers 
sold at $13.85, three years ago at $12.25, 
four years ago at $9.50, and five years 
ago at $9.10. These comparisons show 
that altho prices are much below those 
paid last year, they are still away higher 
than in other years. One sale was made 
last week at $16.25, comprising 35 fancy 
1,521-pound Short-horns, but the nextsbest 





sale was at $15.75, and very few sales 
were made above $15. The bulk of the 
steers went at $10.50 to $13.75, middling 


kinds being mainly wanted, with choice 
steers salable at $15 and upward: steers 
classed as good at $13.50 and over; medi- 
um grade steers at $11.75 and over, and 
sales down to $8 to $9 for canning and 
inferior little steers. Common to good 
fat yearlings sold at $9 to $14.50, with 
choice lots not offered and nominal. 


Butcher stock had a good outlet at higher 


prices, cows and heifers selling at $6.50 
to $13.25, with the sale of 29 prime %53- 
pound heifers at $13.25. Canner cows and 


selhng at $5 to 
$5.45 for the former and $5.50 to $6.45 
for the latter, while bulls went at $6 to 
$11.25. Calves were in active demand at 
high prices, light vealers selling at the 
week's best time at $13 to $18, and heavy 
calves at $7 to $13. Altho the offerings 
were much fewer than usual, stockers and 
feeders had a very fair sale at the reduced 
prices now prevailing, buyers paying from 


cutters were no higher, 


$7 to $11. Good feeders were mainly want- 
ed, the call being chiefly from Indiana, 
Ohio and Illinois. 

Hogs were marketed last week much 
more liberally than a week earlier, but 
the receipts ran very far below those for 
the corresponding week last year East- 


ern shippers were good buyers and took 
a much larger proportion than a year ago, 
their purchases being a bullish factor and 
helping to bring about reactions after se- 
vere declines in prices. On Monday prime 
light butcher hogs sold up to $15.50, an 
advance for the day of 5 cents, but later 
in the week substantial declines took 
place all along the line. The bulk of the 
hogs sold at a range of 85 cents, with 
prime heavy butchers selling 90 cents be- 
low prime light butchers. Heavy hogs 
were discriminated against more than 
heretofore, and on Thursday a drove of 
desirable heavy packer hogs, which aver- 
aged in weight 400 pounds, brought $12.50, 
while an eastern shipper paid $15.05 for 
some fancy light hogs, the next best price 


paid on that day for hogs being $14.90, 
with the closing price for choice hogs 
$14.75, the Armour purchases being at $14. 
These facts are stated to show the un- 
usual conditions now prevailing During 
the second half of the week threatened 
labor troubles in some of the smaller 
houses checked packers’ purchases, and 
large numbers of hogs were carried over 
unsold at night. The receipts of hogs are 
carrying increasing percentages of heavy 
lots as the year advances Hlogs are sell- 
ing at much lower prices than one and 
two years ago, the top a year ago hav- 
ing been $17.75 and two years ago $17.05, 
but prices are far above those of other 
years Three years ago hogs sold at $12 
to $12.95, and five years ago at $6.35 to 
$6.80 Late sales were made of hogs at 
$12.65 to $14.85, pigs selling mainly at 
$12.25 to $14.40. 


Industrial Prices Versus Agri- 
cultural Prices 


The following tables tell the story of 
who is doing the rankest profiteering. 
Basic industrial commodities, such as pige 
iron, coke and crude petroleum, are selle 
ing for three to four times the pre-war 
level. Basic agricultural commodities, 
such as 














corn and hogs, are selling for 
about twice the pre-war level. Have gov- 
ernment price drives touched the prices 
of industrial commodities? 
INDUSTRIAL PRICES. 
. | va 
= ~ vr 
NN os co 
> | eN an 
= = > be 
. | eS uo 
2 2 a 
2 | 3 {36 
" | " |S 
3 g | os 
= | c lSe 
‘a! lol a - 
7 - = = b= Lol 
Pig-iron, per ton -$| $40.00 | $10.25 | 290 


Bradstreet’s building 











DUATOTIAIS . .. cae } 237] 082! 190 
Crude petroleum, per | | | 
I 6608 de oxecin 5.25 | 1.75 | 200 
Cotton cloth, per yd.. | 165] 038) 340 
Copper, per Ib. ..... | .195 134| 44 
News paper, per Ib...] .083 022!) 267 
Wages in New oYrk | | } 
factowies® .. cc ccuss eee Braue Sia ! 150 
Bank clearings, in | | 
millions** ......... } 41.00 16.00 | 154 
Average increase | ; a 
of industrial com-} | 
modities Te See side alata | 206 
*November, 1919, figure 
**January, 1920, compared with Janu- 
r, 1914 
AGRICULTURAL PRICES 
COUN os ca hdeuuas svenas $1.47 ]/$ .69 | 113 
CR oeé540saaxes 85 37 130 
No 2 red wheat | 2.43 81 | 200 
Hogs, per cwt. ....+.. } 14.25 8.70 63 
1,300-Ib. steers, per 
hi OE } 13.75 9.00 52 
Butter. per B. .....-- | 64 27 37 
Average increase of | 
corn belt agricul-| | 
tural commodities}........ st inti a 116 




















WALLACES’ FARMER Feb. 27, 1929 
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GIANT 
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PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER 
give promise of £ 
Daughters of Chief bringing in a divi- t 
Invincible, King’s y , : dend of from one t 
Col., Critic B., Great - : ’ to two thousand r 
Wonder I Am, | 9 dollars, and up. He ti 
Proud Pathfinder, “Pp. ae is ‘ aR: istheacknowledged 
Orion King, Gant’s tt Me oe 4 . " biggest son of the ti 
Great Wonder, *- : GREAT and ONLY : 
Royal Protection, , ong 3 Pr ® PATHFINDER. st 
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Forty -fiv l ed, ul - 2 . wr effor 
ch , of sp ‘Its We are offering a choice lot o! ished 
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Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at this sale. J. L. McIlrath, Auctioneer. my 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association 


Delegates to the sixteenth annual. meet- 
jng the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ As- 
go yn congratulate the members upon 
the creased growth and usefulness of 
the issociation. We note with satisfac- 
tio at receipts for the year 1910 were 
Jarg than in any previous year. 
| Never before was there greater need for 


‘an association of this kind. These are 
critical times for the live stock producer. 
n response to the appeals of the govern- 








ment, live stock production was greatly 
fncreased, notwithstanding the fact that 
prices for grains were higher relatively 
than prices for live stock. During the 
past year, the demand for meat products 
pas not eorresponded with the increased 
production, and as a consequence live 
gtock producers generally have suffered 
heavy losses. These losses, together with 
the neertain and most unsatisfactory 
railroad service and the violent price 
fluctuations have been most discouraging 
and are leading some to decrease their 
production or go out of the business alto- 
gether Any general trend in this direc- 
tion should be a matter of great concern 
to t! consuming public, and for two 


(1) Greatly decreased produc- 


reasons 
tion will within a comparatively short time 
result in prices much higher than they 
ought to be, and will make it difficult for 
the e family to purchase as much 





meat as is needed to maintain the highest 
if health. (2) A decrease in live 


state « 

gtock production will result in much more 

rapid exhaustion of the fertility of our 

soil. vith consequent reduction in our yield 
iins 





‘ has lost less of the fertility of her 
1 than 






goil most other states, because we 
have fed most of our grains to live stock. 
The maintenance of our agriculture de- 
pends largely upon the continuation of 
this policy; but we can not feed our grain 
to | stock unless we can sell the live 
gtock at prices which will pay as much for 
our grains as if we should sell the grains 
as £ The farmer and stockman must 
per * both grain and live stock prices 





high enough to return a fair interest upon 
the n invested, plus a fair profit for 
the labor expended, plus enough additional 
to maintain the fertility of our soil. Any 


oney 





Jess pr will inevitably drive the young 
men f the farms to the cities and in- 
dustrial centers, which offer greater re- 
wards for their work, and will compel 
those who remain to rob the soil, upon 
which the preservation of our national 
life depends. 

Therefore, the present unsatisfactory 
condit of the live stock industry should 
be iter of national concern All 
classes people should lend their influ- 
ence to t betterment of this condition 
Af consumption of meats which are 
low in price compared with other food- 
stuffs would encourage the stockman to 
remain in the business until the normal 
balan s once more restored. 

In its werk of securing satisfactory 
railroad rates and service, better market- 
ing conditions, and in educating the public 
to the nger of the present situation, the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association 
should have the moral and financial sup- 
port of all of the farmers and stockmen 
of the state. 

Reso 1, That we commend the action 
of fed agencies in arresting and de- 
porting alien agitators who have been 
Preaching disorder and violence with the 
purpose of overthrowing our established 
System of representative government. We 

1 such agitators, whether aliens 
e-grown, as unworthy of the priv- 






is land of equal opportunities 
We favor vigorous action in 








ell 

with those who refuse to work, 
anc a who spend their time in stirring up 
discontent and disorder by bare appeals 
to pre lice and by endeavoring to array 








class against class. Such men are para- 

y the producers of the country: 
ne refuse to produce themselves, and 
constantly seek to hinder others from pro- 
cucing. We pledge our support to every 
effort which seeks to uphold our cher- 
ished American institutions and traditions 
and form of government. 

Resolved, That we are unalterably op- 
pos government ownership, operation 
or subsidy of merchant shipping. We favor 
suc ges in our laws as will enable 
the ship owners of the United States to 
compet: n equal terms with the ship 
ow ’ other countries. We especially 
a idies designed to encourage 

; é agricultural products 
fr ies where land is cheap and 
= ‘andard of farm living far lower than 

That the members of the Iowa 
_ ssem bly should give attention to 
bar f laws governing land tenure 
bin; lise surage the continual rob- 

a soil by landlord and tenant. 
—— That the increased attention 
shy conomie problems by some of 
le tural colleges is to be highly 
tic : . We repeat our recommenda- 
ell R St year, that the economic de- 
rsa ents of our colleges give especial at- 


“on to research work ang to price 




















fluctuations, production costs and the 
function of our speculative markets. 

Resolved, That we favor the establish- 
ment of a Commission of Agriculture in 
Iowa, which shall coirdinate the work of 
the various departments which have to do 
with the agricultural activties of the state. 

Resolved, That we consider the revised 
Kenyon-Kendrick bill for supervision of 
the packing industry as a measure which 
it is to the advantage of farmers and 
stockmen, the packers and the people gen- 
erally, to have enacted into law at the 
earliest possible date. We request the 
senators and congressmen from this state 
to use every effort to secure prompt and 
favorable action upon this bill. a. espe- 
cially request Congressman G. Haugen, 
chairman of the house auction on agri- 
culture, to endeavor to secure prompt and 
favorable action by his committee. 

Resolved, That we strongly urge upon 
congress the appropriation of ample funds 
for the use of the I/nited States Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, for the purpose of mak- 
ing monthly estimates of the numbers of 
eattle, hogs and sheep, and especially an 
estimate of feeding cattle and stock hogs 
likely to come to market during the fol- 
lowing three months. 

Resolved, That we note with satisfac- 
tion the remarkable growth of the Farm 
Bureau movement, which now has a mem- 
bership of over 100,000 farmers in the 
state of Iowa. With this splendid founda- 
tion, and with the considerable sum of 
money which has been raised, there no 
longer should be difficulty in securing 
proper representation of farm interests 
both in the state and nation. We are 
proud of the effective help given to the 
Farm Bureau by so many members of the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association. 
Now that the state Farm Bureau Fedear- 
tion has ample funds, we urge the execu- 
tive committee without delay to establish 
a strong department of research and sta- 
tistics under the direction of well-trained 
men. Such department should study con- 
ditions which influence production and 
prices, compile complete market statistics, 
and interpret same with reference to spe- 
cific conditions as they exist from time 
to time, put out adequate publicity to 
meet unfair price drives, study home and 
foreign conditions of supply and demand, 
investigate probable competition from for- 
eign countries, and, in general, gather in- 
formation concerning everything that in- 
fluences production, consumption. and 
price The purpose should be to bring 
about conditions which will result in just 
prices and stable production. 

Reostved, That we demand that the ac- 
tivities of the Food Administration be 
discontinued at the earliest possible date 
consistent with the keeping of government 
pledges to the producers of the country. 

Resolved, That we condemn in the most 
emphatic manner possible the efforts of 
Attorney General Palmer and others in 
authority to beat down prices of agricul- 
tural products. Such efforts have cost the 
farmers of the country millions of dollars, 
and have not benefited the consumers. 
The farmer and stockman is willing to 
bear his full share of any necessary loss 
resulting from the return to pre-war con- 
ditions, but is not willing to suffer tre- 
mendous financial losses which benefit 
only the speculators. We are of the opin- 
ion that, now that the war is over, all 
prices should be permitted to seek their 
proper level in accordance with economic 
law, and we look upon any effort by the 
government to interfere with economic 
laws as being mischievous and harmful to 
the people of the country, and especially 
to the consuming public. 

Resolved, That we condemn the prac- 
tice of selling local stock yards scales to 
local stock buyers, which practice is being 
followed by at least one railroad in Iowa. 
We consider it the duty of the railroads 
to maintain satisfactory scales and stock 
yards at all shipping points as a part of 
their equipment. 

Resolved, That the railroads should be 
turned back to their owners with the least 
possible delay consistent with justice to 
the railroads and to the public. Govern- 
ment operation has been most unsatisfac- 
tory to the farmers and stockmen, and 
we condemn both government ownership 
and government operation of the railroads 
as impracticable under present conditions. 
We condemn the so-called Plumb plan. 
We favor restoring the railroads to their 
owners, and restoring also the power of 


the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
railroad rates and practices, as well as 
the power of the various state railroad 
commissions and state regulations. We 
are opposed to government guaranty of 
earnings. If after the railroads are re- 
stored to their owners it becomes evident 
that they have become so badly crippled 
by war as to need financial aid, we favor 


in thé form of loans by the gov- 
ernment, on such time and rate of inter- 
est as it may be found wise after inves- 
tigation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and on such security as will 
make government advances safe. 


such aid 


Resolved, That our executive commit- 


WALLACES? 





FARMER 


tee be directed to take such action as 
may be necessary to secure the payment 
of just claims for damages suffered thru 
the negligence of the railroads; and, if 
necessary, they are directed to bring a 
case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to secure just rules and reg- 
ulations. 


we commend the work 
Markets in its collection 
of statistics concerning the marketing of 
live stock. But we repeat our request of 
a year ago, that these statistics be digest- 
ed and cond nsed in such a way that they 


Resolved, That 
of the Bureau of 


can be understood by the stockman and 
farmer, and that when this is done they 
be given more general distribution. 


Resolved, That industrial disputes be- 
tween employers and employed are a con- 
stant menace to the property and well- 
being of the public. When such disputes 
result in strikes or lockouts which inter- 
fere with transportation or distribution 
of agricultural products, they cause farm- 
ers and stockmen wholly unnecessary 
losses, which at times amount to millions 
of dollars, and which may interfere seri- 
ously with adequate production of farm 
products. The time has come when such 
disputes in necessary industries must be 
settled by conference or arbitration, and 
without resort to the strike or the lock- 
out. We demand, therefore, that our rep- 
resentatives in congress use every effort 
to secure legislation which will provide 
for fair and just arbitration of disputes 
between employers and employed. When 
such provision is made to insure justice 
to labor as well as to capital, we demand 
that strikes and lockouts in such neces- 
sary industries shall be prohibited by law. 
Production of food products can not be 
carried on in sufficient volumo if farmers 
and stockmen must live under continual 
threat of industrial disturbances which 
prevent them from marketing their prod- 
ucts when they are ready for market. 

Resolved, That we commend the efforts 
of government authorities to instill into 
the minds of our people habits of thrift 
and saving. We suggest, however, that 
opportunities for economy and thrift are 
so much greater in the congress of the 
United States and in the administration 
of government affairs, that education 
niong this line should first be directed to 
these two agencies. It is important that 
individual citizens be taught the need of 
thrift, but it is doubly important that gov- 
ernment officials both in the administra- 
tion and in congress, should learn these 
lessons in the conduct of government af- 
fairs. Individuals can save in dollars and 
cents. Adminstration officials and con- 
gressmen and senators can save in terms 
of thousands and millions of dollars. Well- 
directed effort, therefore, should bring 
about vastly greater savings if concen- 
trated in Washington, D. C. Lessons of 
thrift should be inculeated by example as 
well as by precept. 

Resolved, That in the death of David 
Muir and D. W. Anglum, the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Associationghas lost two 
of its most active and useful members. 
Both of them have been active in the af- 
fairs of the association from its beginning. 
and have contributed very much to its 
success. We extend to the families of 
these deceased members our sincere sym- 
pathy. 

Resolved, That the laws in Iowa govern- 
ing the manufacture and sale of hog 
cholera serum do not afford protection to 
the farmers who purchase such serum. 
These laws should be very carefully re- 
vised in order to give adequate protection 
to purchasers. 

Resolved, That the farmers of Iowa are 
quite competent to administer hog cholera 
serum both by the single and double treat- 
ment, when given two or three days of 
training under competent instructors. We 
condemn every effort to confine the ad- 
ministration of serum and virus to veteri- 
narians, and we demand of the Commis- 
sion of Animal Health immediate action 
which will result in enabling farmers who 
have taken proper instruction to secure 
certificates authorizing them to adminis- 
ter serum, 

Resolved, That the manufacture and 
handling of serum at the State Agricul- 
tural College should not be wholly aban- 
doned, but should be maintained as a 
check against exorbitant prices for serum 
which may be charged by individual com- 
panies. 

Resolved, That the following officials 
and representatives of the United States 
Railroad Administration be given a vote 
of thanks for their efforts in improving 
the deplorable train service formerly ac- 
corded on shipments to and from the 
principal markets: Edward Chambers, 
director division of traffic, Washington, 
D. C.; Max Phelen, director division of 
public service, Washington, D. C.; W. C. 
Tyler, director division of operation, 
Washington, D. C.; J. L. Harris, chair- 
man special live stock committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Resolved, That we extend to Mr. J. L. 
Harris and Mr. C. B. Hennemann a vote 
of thanks for their splendid work in con- 
nection with the revision of the rules and 
regulations governing the transportation 
of live stock, and especially in connection 
with the protection of the allowance for 
shrink and the continuation of transpor- 
tation of the caretaker for live stock. 





And Be It Further Resolved, That we 
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go on record favoring the establish- 
ment of an agency to which complaints 
on train service could be made direct, with 
a view to concentration of effort and con- 
trol for the purpose of effecting immedi- 
ate and general relief in any particular 
territory. 

Whereas, The railroad service during 
the period of federal control was such as 
to cause tremendous to shippers 
by reason of delays and mishandling: and, 

Whereas, The adjustment of such claims 
has been delayed—and often seemingly 
wilfully—so that millions of dollars in such 
claims are now outstanding and will not 


as 


losses 





be paid during the short remaining period 
of federal control; and, 

Whereas, The President of the United 
States has proclaimed the termination of 
federal control and the return of the car- 
riers to corporate control at the close of 
the present calendar month; and, 

Whereas, In the event of such 
without the necessary legisaltion 
vide a fund for the payment 
claims. or machinery for their 
tion by suit; and, 

Whereas, No such funds will be avail- 
able nor can suit be brought against the 
government after the termination of fed- 
eral control, nor can the corporate com- 
panies be sued for acts or omissions dur- 
ing the period of federal control; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the members of the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association, in con- 
vention assembled, That we do hereby 
urge upon the congress of the United 
States, that they take the necessary action 
to protect the shippers of the country by 
providing the funds under which volun- 
tary adjustment of valid claims can be 
made, and to also provide the machinery 
by means of which suit may be entered 
and judgments enforced on such claims 
as will not be voluntarily adjusted; and 
that the text of this resolution be tele- 
eraphed to lowa’s senators and members 
of congress, and a copy of the resolution 
mailed in confirmation thereof. 
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URBANSIDE i tne ouroc skeen 


Orion Great Sensation 


40 sows in our January sale sold bred to him 
at an average of $760.00. 


In these days people are willing to pay for some- 
thing better than they already have. Knowing 
this, we invite you to URBANSIDE. Stock al- 
ways for sale. 


Urbanside Farm, J. R. Walker, Prop., Waterloo, la. 





Start Right With ‘Silver Hampshires 















Seil One or a Carload 


350 Bred Sows and Gilts en Hand. 


BUY BY MAIL—You run no risk of being disappointed, as the fa: 
“SILVER GUARANTEE” is back of every hog. SEND AT ONCE for 


free private sale price list and ‘‘Hampshire Squeal.”’ 
CANTRIL, IOWA 





WICKFIELD FARMS, ©: *: SUMNER; Prop. 


BOX 77 











ROYAL SENSATION DUROC SALE 











Last call for the Harry S. Fain sale of prime Duroc fall gilts of mam- 





moth scale. All Immuned. 
Emmetsb [ Friday, March 5 
Sixty wonderful fall gilts bred largely to the greatest junior yearling 
of all the Sensation family, Royal Sensation—the boar that pulled down 
the blue at the International. Men, these sixty gilts have been picked 
from the top en d of the ninety-six fall gilts we own. There is yet time 


for the catalog. Address, 


HARRY S. FAIN, 


HOLMES CANTINE, 


EMMETSBURG, IOWA 


v- > > -- > Ye ; > 
ec ) Le . 
Farmer Representative 


Wallaces’ 





We Are Not Holding a Public Sale 


have a dozen high class, highly bred, 








However, we big type 


Duroc Sows to Offer Privately 


They are bred to Orion Great Sensation Jr., our $3,150 boar, and to 


They are mot ordinary sows 
Hanks & Bishop 


Goldep Victor, our National prize winner, and a litter mate to the 87,000 top In the 
sale. We can sell you sows as good as money wilibuy. Herdimmuned. Address 








MERLE T. ANDERSON, La Porte City, lowa 


Public Sale of Richly Bred Durocs 


ON MARCH SIXTH 


The day following the Fain sale at Emmetsburg, we sell 25 spring gilts and fall yearlings, sired by Path- 
fixer,a son of Pathfinder, and a three-quarter brother to the champion, Pathfinder’s Likeness. These are 
bred to a son of Great Wonder! Am. We also sell 10 gilts by Greater Wonder, and 10 tried yearlings by a son 
of King the Col. These are bred to Pathfixer. For catalog address 


E. D. & JAS. W. DARLING, 


Our Royal Pathfinder 


We are offering gilts, yearling and aged sows of the most select breeding, with size, bone and 
quality. They are bred to Our Royal Pathfinder, the best son sired by the famous $12,000 
Royal Pathfinder; Great Orion's Giant, by the world’s champion, Great Orion, and Path- 
finder’s Sensation. Also fal! pigs, both sexes no akin 


Absolutely the “Big Type”, high backed and smooth. 


mM. C. CRAMER & SON, 











Estherville, icwa 





and see our herd or write. 


Monroe, lowa 


Come 








Offering a few fall boars by our great herd boar 


Pathfinder’s Victory 


leo gilts, bred to Pathfinder’s Victory, and others sired by him and bred to High Top Orion, first 
prize senior boar pig at lowa State Fair, 1919. We have a large berd. We cull closely. We ship 
nothing but good breeding animals Write us or visit our farm, 


J. M. BROCKWAY & CO., 


LEFEBURE DUROCS 


Uneeda High Orion at Head of Herd 


Uneeda High Orion, Grand Model's Equal, Pathfinder, 
Get on our mailing list for monthly booklet, 
 SANLARY 26, 1920, 


Fairfax, lowa 





Letts, lowa. 














Spring boars for sale of the following blood lines 
Kern's Sensation, Great Sensation and Cherry King Orion 
descriptive of the Lefebure Durocs. Remember our bred sow sale date 


HENRY LEFEBURE SONS COMPANY, 














‘a Home of the mpion Duroc boar O°BRIEN 
i SKNSATION. Herd composed of sows of 


highest rank and best bloodlines in the world. 
Woung stock for sale. 


are In the business to make the breed better. 
REINFELD BROS., Obrien County, 


PROETT BROS., 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


We 


Moneta, lowa 


Alexandria, Neb. 


2spring boars by Joe Orion II, 3 by Jack 
Orion King 2nd,1 by Jack Friend 7th. All 
out of Orion Cherry King dams 

Write us about these boars. 

















POLAND-CHINAS 


GRITTERS’ POLAND HERD HEADERS 


Chief and Futur 
Will hold no b 


IOWA 





We have some outstanding fall and spring boars for sale sired by G's Big 
Wonder. Among these pigs are as good prospects as we have ever sold. 
sale, so reserve nothing. Come early and get your choice while they last. 


E. GRITTERS, - - PERKINS, 
























3 real choice herd boar prospects, and 30 rugged, high class farmers’ boars 
They are big boned, and weigh up to and over 300 Ibs. We guarantee to please y 
pay return express tried sows, fall and spring gilts. Bred to Wiebe’ 8 Big T 
of the champion Big Timm and Big Susie; Mammoth Giant, son of the $3.300.00 Gerstdale Jones and M t 
Giantess 13; and the Gage Co. champion. Big Orphan Timm. Our prices are low, qu: ality considere rill 
pay you to see our herd, or get our prices before you buy. Address, 


G. A. WIEBE & SON, R.R. 4, Box W, 


Fisher's Big Type Poland China Bred Gilts 


40 head of real outstanding spring 1919 farrow gilts for sale. Sired by Jumbo Giant, Big B 
Longfellow Jr. and others; March gilts from 350 to 400 Ibs., now in just hustling eondition. We offer rea 
sow material here. Are bred to Big Bob Again (sire F's Big Bob) Smooth Big Bob (grandson Caldwe!\'s Big 


smooth, and long, 
We also offer some 





Beatrice, Nebraska 











Bob) and Big Orange Wonder (sire Big Black Orange 2d) for March and April farrow. Price, few exception- 
ally choice $200 each, ontstanding good ones at#@150 and $125 each. Furnished registered and satisfaction 
guaranteed on mail orders. WilishipC.O. D. subject to description. Write or visit us. Fours ping 


points. L. S. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, N. E. lowa. 





FOLASD- CHINAS. 


een 


, Say Listen! 


I ay a few gilte for sale at 
private treaty. 


pUROC JERSEY Ss. 


High Class Bred Sow Sale 


Big type, heavy boned tried sows, fall yearlings 
and spring gills representing the most popular blood 
lines bred to boars of the Pathfinder and Orion 
Great Sensation breeding for early March and April 


farrow. Cholera immune Shipped on approval They are sired by n boars 
with money back guarantee. and are bred to Evolution 
Will also sell an outstanding yearling boar of the Wonder and Indicator for 


Pathfinder breeding. Write me for particulars or 
better still. come and see them 
HN. E. HUSTON, flowa Falis, lowa 


HADLER DUROCS 


Herd Boars in Service: 
Great Sensation ! Am 
Redecemer’s Pathfinder 
Great Wonder Agair 


March and April farr 


M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa 
Remember Feb. 13 


That is the date of my 


BRED SOW SALE 


all sold andI am 














My boars are preparii 








I would be giad to hear from farmers or breeders pred sow sale on February 13. Write for catalog 
wanting sows bred to any of the above boars. Shipping points LeRoy, Minn. and Melntir ws. 
Ww. F. HADLER, Titonka, lowa TH Ss. LIEN, Le Roy, Minn. 

' rs 
. Graham’s Big Type Boa 
| n a 1 for sale. Sired by Graham's Chief, the bes 
sired by Miller's Chief and one of the 
offers Duroc Jersey bre4 gilts and tried yearling | oars of the oreed We claim he 


sows at 
| yve our clair 


as the biggest We will 





private treaty Bloodlines: Pathfinder, Investor, 

Liberty Loan, Royal Gano. Bred to Grand Wonder us show you the boar The se pigs are out 

Jr. for early farrowing. Will also offer Grand dams and we guarantee them right. Get 
Wonder Jr. and few spring boars. and don't forget us if in need of a good ar 


« As - t, lowa. 
Worthington, Minn, | A+ A- Goat aime en of Alsons 


pon AND. CHINA bred gilts. Pr reason 

Her Boar rospec S|. able on very smooth spring gilts of g J 
Sired by Pathfinder, 

Defender Tralimaker. 


eighing from 325 to 350 Ibs. These are bre 
by Uneeda High Orion. 


pe April farrow to the good boars, Chie 
John A. Satterlee & Sons, 


R. 0. OBERMAN, 











Orion Great Sensation and | Black Jumbo. Fall gilts weigh from 425 : 
Might spare a few open gilts Bred for March anu April farrow. Everyt eae 
Write for prices anteed to please H. A. Wohisdorf, Cres ve 


Independence, iowa POLAND-« HIN as , 








a Extr od bred s 
a ~' growl hy "Ol en ¢ - 
Duroc Jersey Boars and Sows spring boars.” Choice sale 
Yearlings, fall or spring boars, bred or open sows. Sales « eares 3 “P, 
Orton Cherry Kin g. Challenger or Sensation Lincoln, Nebraska 
»0 1 lines, ow — —— 
L. L. DeYOUNG R. F. 0. 4, Sheldon, lowa 


SPOTTE ee POLAND.- CHINAS. 


—_——<_——am——aqm»~—~*_r>eea 








on 


Spotted Polands 


OF MERIT 

Just a few choice fall 1919 gilts. 
of good boars; all well spotted and th« 
; Immuned, recorded and guaranteed W pl 
JERSEY S.,, | EF. SWARTLENDRUBER, Versailles, Me 


Extra good bred sows for = 


tal 2 sale also growthy open gilts 
4 and spring boars. Choice DUROC JERSEYS. 
¥ weanling pigs. Nebraska PAA aa 
A nt) Breeders Sales Co., Box 10-D, OA K G R OV E 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
Home of Great Orion Sensation Jr — 
eastern lowa. Also the home of oy t 


Duroc Jersey Gilts | tude th e200 Great tines » ae 


from the above pair of Durocs = 
Bred for March, April and May farrow; bred to us later. Howard L. Cook, Manc cmest er, He ¢ 


DUROC JERSEY GILTS 


Fiftee " March gilts bred to farrow from March 15 
King 


to April Sired by Great Wonder Jr. 
Cherry - t and Critic Model. Bre 
nt Wonder, by the 1100 px 
ad immune. W. 


Ag at 
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Guaranteed ¢ 
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Orton Model ist and Model Wonder. Priced for — —_——- 
quick sale i EFORDS. 
A. L. STUCKEY & SON, Udell, Iowa : enn — 
Twenty-five® 
r r nost DOP 
When writing advertisers please men- Polled Herefords ;; Oe ae 
mt blood Mnes. Priced very low for quick wa 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. ER, Corning, 1¢ 
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